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III 


Tus original purpose of the receipt rolls had been to record tallies levied at the 
exchequer of receipt, each entry corresponding to one tally. This was no more 
the case in the fourteenth century and many types of entries have appeared by 
then on the receipt rolls for which no tallies were levied. Mutua seem to have 
been one of those new classes. As a rule there are no dots against them on the 
treasurer’s receipt rolls and absence of a dot does appear normally to mean the 
absence of a tally. We have said ‘as a rule’, for very occasionally dots do occur 
against mutua and it would be rash to assume that this must always be due to a 
clerical error. On the receipt roll for Michaelmas term 6 Edward III there is 
entered a number of loans from William Airmyn, bishop of Norwich, who 
was then treasurer, with the usual large dots not in the usual place to the left of 
De with which each entry starts, but underneath De? What this signifies it is 
impossible to say and I have never encountered dots of this kind elsewhere, but 
there is little doubt that they were put there deliberately. Secondly in one case, 
though it is admittedly the only example known to me, the balancing entry for a 
loan on the issue roll expressly states that a tally had been levied. Unfortunately 

1 A. B. Steel, “The Marginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls 1349—99; anie, vii. 68—9, viii. 
14, H. Jenkinson ‘Medieval Tallies Public and Private, Archacologia, lxxiv. 299, n. 1 and 2. 

2 P.R.O,, E. 401/302 under 19 December 1331 (5 loans) and 20 December 1331 (5 loans). 

3 It concerns a loan of £723 45. 4d. advanced by the Hanseatic merchants on 19 May 1340 to 
Norwell, keeper of the king’s wardrobe. (See E. 404/493 nos. 188 and 189 and Book of Particulars of 
Norwell, E. 36/203 p. 34-) 

The entry on the receipt roll under 11 October 1341 is quite normal (E. 401/366): *Mutuum 
De Coraldo Clippyng, Godekino de Reule et sociis suis, mercatoribus de Alemannia 723 li. 4s. 4d. de 
mutuo. The balancing entry on the issue roll (E. 403/323) runs: "Willelmo de Northwell nuper cus- 
todi garderobe domini Regis, per ssam ta//iam liberatam isto die Coraldo Clippyng, Godekino de Reule 
et sociis suis mercatoribus de Alemannia continentem 733 Ji. 45. 4d. [clearly an error for £723 li. 4s. 4d.] 
de mutuo in allocacionem tot denariorum quos idem custos de prefatis mercatoribus super 
hospicii Regis nuper recepit per litteram ipsius Custodis recepcionem summe subscripte testificientem et 
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‘the treasurer’s receipt roll for this term is not available so that we cannot 
say whether a dot had been entered against this loan or not. This entry does 
admittedly raise a possibility that tallies were always, or frequently, issued for 
loans, but that because they were tallies of a different sort or because exchequer 
procedure in connexion with them was in some way different no dots were, 
placed against mutua. But more evidence of this sort would have to be forth- 
coming before we should be justified in abandoning the old view that no tallies 
were usually levied for loans, though as we have seen they clearly were levied 
sometimes. The absence of dots is only one of the arguments for the non-levying 
of tallies. -For a great many mutua recorded on the receipt rolls lenders were 
given formal letters obligatory under the great seal or the exchequer seal and it 
seems unlikely that they would have been issued both with letters obligatory and 
with tallies. Even more significant is the case of a loan from John Godhyne of 
Marlborough advanced in 1332 for which, according to the marginal note on 
the receipt roll, he was given ‘quandam litteram testimonialem indentatam sub 
sigillo officii Recepte cuius altera pars remanet ibidem in custodia camera- 
riorum." Here we have a document issued under the seal of the receipt clearly 
replacing a tally. We, are however, still left with mutua recorded on the receipt 
rolls without any marginal notes showing that letters patent or other documents 
had been issued. This does not by itself necessarily prove that the lenders did 
not receive letters obligatory. But in those cases where no such documents can 
be traced there is a possibility that no receipt of any kind was issued for those 
mutua. ‘The other possibilities are either the issue of special tallies or of some 
very informal documents, normally not mentioned on the receipt rolls, such as 
bills under the seal of the receipt or receipts bearing seals of exchequer officials. 
A few such receipts of the chamberlain of the exchequer? and of the teller of the 

breve de privato sigillo ipsis mercatoribus inde directum que remanent dampnate in hanaperio de 
oc termino [E. 404/493 no. 188 and 189] et per breve de liberate dicti custodis ut supra.’ 

1 E. 401/308 under 14 December 1332. One half of the indenture, with the seal of the receipt 
has been preserved (T.R. Ancient Deeds, E. 43/54): ‘Ceste endenture tesmoigne qe le 14™ iour de 
Decembr Lan du regne le Roi Edward tierz apres le conquest sisme . . . [one word illegible] . . . Johan 
de Leicestr’ et Nichol de Acton’ chaumbreleins del Escheqier nostre dit seignur le Roi resceurent de 
Johan Godhyne marchant de Marlebergh’ centz livres desterlings al oeps nostre dit seignur le Roi. 

En tesmoignaunce de que chose al une partie de ceste endenture demorante en la Recepte nostre 
dit seignur le Roi lavandit Johan Godhyne ad mys son seal. Et al autre partie de ceste endenture demor- 
rante devers le dit Johan Godhyne les ditz chaumbreleyns le seal del office de la dite Recepte ount 
mys. Donne a Westmoustier Lan et iour avantditz. 

‘That such documents were used to replace tallies is shown by an entry on the receipt roll for Easter 
term 19 Edward II (E. 401/261, under 23 August), recording that the keeper of the exchange at London 
received ‘memorandum consignatum sigillo huius scaccarii de Recepta de modo solucionis per ipsum 
facte et non talliam quousque in adventu Thesaurarii plenius deliberetur si tallia inde fieri debeat etc.’ 

3 E. ror/127/33 nos. 4, 5 and 9. Here is one of them (no. 4): ‘Memorandum quod ego Johannes 
de Leycestria unus camerariorum de scaccario domini Regis recepi ultimo die Junii de Johanne de 
Baroncell’ et sociis suis, mercatoribus de societate Peruch’ ad opus dicti domini Regis quadringentas 
libras sterlingorum. In cuius rei testimonium huic bille sigillum meum apposui. 
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receipt! given to the Bardi and Peruzzi in June-July 1338 have survived, but as 
they were issued for loans which those officials had personally received outside 
the exchequer of receipt on dates considerably earlier than the entries on the 
receipt roll it is safer not to build any argument upon them,? and in the absence 
of other evidence no conclusions can be reached. 

Letters obligatory for loans enrolled on the receipt rolls were undoubtedly 
issued only if the lender so desired. Usually he procured letters under 
the great seal. Sometimes he was granted instead letters obligatory under 
the exchequer seal. What determined the choice is seldom clear, but letters 
obligatory under the exchequer seal were not issued frequently. A lender who 
wanted letters obligatory under the great seal received at the lower exchequer a 
bill under the seal of the receipt directing the chancery to issue the requisite 
document. Such letters obligatory can in most cases be easily distinguished 
because they usually bear a note that they had been warranted by a bill of the 
receipt of the exchequer or by a bill of the treasurer. The bill of the receipt 
generally mentioned the date under which the loan had been recorded on the 
receipt roll and as a rule letters obligatory under great seal were issued under 
the same date;* sometimes the bill expressly directed that the date of the enrol- 
ment on the receipt roll should become the date of the letters obligatory.’ This 
is a valuable guide in tracing the enrolments of loans on the chronologically 
arranged receipt rolls and it should be noted that this is also true of the dates of 
some letters obligatory warranted by the king or by the king and council. 
Letters obligatory under the exchequer seal are a little known class of documents. 
The seal of the exchequer was kept in the upper exchequer and those letters 
obligatory were enrolled on K.R. memoranda rolls in the section of Commissiones 

1 E. ror /127/33, no. 2. 

3 The same file (E. 101/127 no. 33) also contains receipts of the treasurer. Most of these loans 
were certainly received outside the exchequer, at London and Ipswich. All the receipts are cancelled 
with arrow-shaped cuts and bear endorsements in Italian, but they have no endorsements by the ex- 
chequer officials showing when they were surrendered. It is interesting that they are to-day preserved 
among the archives of the upper exchequer though this does not of course prove that they belong to 
those archives. The loans for which they were issued were recorded on the receipt roll under 21 July 
13 38 (E. 401/344) without any mention being there made of these receipts. 

‘3 For éxamples of such bills of the receipt, see Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on the Great Seal 
(1926), pp. 202—3. They are all derived from file 1661 of Chancery Warrants (C. 81/1661). 

for examples Maxwell-Lyte, op. cit. pp. 202—3. There are, however, exceptions. For two 
loans enrolled on the receipt roll, under 30 March 1340 (E. 401/351) letters obligatory are dated 
respectively 1 April 1340 (abbot of Hyde, Cal. Pat. Rolls 1338—40, p. 443) and 6 April 1340 (abbot of 
Peterborough (Ca. Pat. Rolls 1338—40, p. 450). Joint letters patent for two loans from William de la 
Pole entered on the receipt roll under 4 and 20 February 1348 (C. 81/1661) are dated 28 February 
1348 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1348—50, p. 34). 

5 C. 81/1661 no. 14: 'Soit fait un patent’ a labbe de Barlyng de vynt marz qil ad appreste au Roi... 
et soit de la date le 6 iour de Juin lan du regne le Roi Edward tierz apres le conquest vynt et primer a 


queu iour la receit est charge de mesmes les desniers. [in different hand and ink] billa recepte 
scaccarii." 
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et Littere Patentes.! Only some of them are connected with loans enrolled on the 
receipt rolls; others were issued following royal orders under the privy seal and 
some of the most important letters obligatory of the exchequer were granted at 
the conclusion of accounting with lenders at the upper exchequer for sums still 
due to them at the end of the account.? Letters obligatory like other documents 
under the exchequer seal bear rather detailed notes of warranty giving valuable 
references to other exchequer records.? If letters obligatory of the exchequer 
were to be issued for a mutuum enrolled on the receipt roll a bill was drawn up 
at the receipt which was taken by one of the chamberlains, or possibly by other 
officials to the upper exchequer.‘ The resulting letters patent generally bore the 
date of the enrolment on the receipt roll, but itis not otherwise known what rules 
governed the dating of documents under the exchequer seal and the whole 
subject requires much further investigation. 

A creditor had secured the enrolment of his loans on the receipt roll and for 
his greater security he very likely had also obtained letters obligatory. But 
what he wanted was repayment. Ás we have explained, the exchequer appears 
to have had authority to repay loans enrolled on the receipt rolls without any 
special warrant from the king being needed. And in many cases, often it is 
true very gradually, repayment did take place. If the mutua were few and small 
each was likely to be repaid separately, the entries of repayment on the issue roll 
specifying each time which loan was being dealt with. In other cases a whole 
group of loans enrolled under various dates might be repaid together.5 But 


1 For good examples, see K. R. Memoranda Rolls 3 Edward III (E. 159/105) and 4 Edward III 
(E. 159/106). Original letters obligatory under the exchequer seal can be found among Warrants for 
Issue, Exchequer of Receipt (E. 404/500 no. 178 and E. 404/509 no. 137). There is a transcript of 
one such document in Ancient Correspondence, vol. 45, no. 213. 

2 Letters patent to the Bardi of 20 February 1332 for £7493 138. 94d. (E. 159/108, Commissiones 
et Littere Patentes, Hilary term), of 24 July 1334 for £4145 10s. 39d. (E. 159/110, Commissiones et 
Littere Patentes, Trinity term), of 12 December 1336 for £22,235 188. 7d. (E. 159/113, Commis- 
siones et Littere Patentes, Michaelmas term). 

3 For example letters obligatory to the abbot of Ogbourne for a forced loan of £100 have the war- 
ranty note ‘per pellem memorandorum ad Receptam Sccacarii predicti de termino Pasche eodem anno 
quoad recepcionem denariorum predictorum et breve de privato sigillo inter communia de eodem anno 
quoad huiusmodi patentes faciendas de denariis Regi mutuatis solvendis ad mensem Sancti Michaelis 
supradictam." (E. 159/105, Commissiones et Littere Patentes, Easter term). 

* E. 159/106, Commissiones et Littere Patentes, Trinity term, note of warranty on letters patent 
in favour of Robert de Wodehouse: *per rotulum Recepte scaccarii de termino Pasche eodem anno et 
per billam liberatam ad scaccarium per manus camerariorum de scaccario eodem die.’ See iżid. letters 
in favour of the Bardi dated 28 July 1330 warranted *. . . per billam quam idem Camerarius liberavit 
hic 28 die Julii anno predicto 

5 E. 403/307 under 13 December 1339 has an entry: "Willelmo de la Pole de Kingston super 
Hull? In quinque talliis sibi liberatis isto die continentibus 299li. ros. 11d. tam de custuma et subsidio 
Regis in portubus Cicestr’ et Kyngeston super Hull quam de aliis debitis i ipsius Willelmi et aliorum in 
persolucionem 2033li. 6s. 8d. quos domino Regi ad Receptam scaccarii sui nuper mutuo liberavit, 
videlicet 33 li. 6s. 8d. XIII? die Julii anno X° et 1333li. 6s. 8d. XVIIe die Maii anno XIe ac 
eciam 666li. 13s. 4d. secundo die Decembris anno XII». Deductis vero et allocatis eidem Willelmo 
1733li. 158. gd. quos idem Willelmus recepit de diversis prestitis a XII? die Julii anno XI» usque 
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such piecemeal methods were not easily applicable to loans from very important 
lenders. For example between 12 February and 8 December 1337 were 
enrolled on the receipt rolls 35 loans from the Bardi totalling £34,992 84d.! 
Clearly some more general method of repayment and accounting was required 
here. We find accordingly that the exchequer in such cases made payment 
without specifying in detail what particular loans were being repaid: 'super 
diversis pecuniarum summis quas dicti mercatores domino Regi ad Receptam 
Scaccarii sui per diversas vices mutuo liberauerunt, per rotulos Recepte.'? 
From time to time a general account took place: a schedule of payments was 
drawn up? and loans up to the same total were cancelled on the receipt rolls. 
One example will make this clearer. Between 12 February 1337 and 24 July 
1340 loans totalling £85,485 5s. r1$d. had been entered on the receipt rolls 
under the name of the society of the Bardi. An indenture was drawn up in 
July 1340 between the Bardi and the exchequer recording this, one half of which 
was subsequently stated by the Bardi to have been retained at the receipt of the 
exchequer.‘ It was found at the same time, in July 1340, that £34,967 84d. 
had been recorded on the issue rolls as paid to the Bardi between 20 June 1337, 
the date of the earliest payment after a previous account, and 26 January 1340. 
It was further discovered that this sum was by £25 smaller than the loans 
entered on the receipt rolls under the name of the Bardi between 12 February 
and 8 December 1337. Accordingly an assignment for £25 was made to the 
Bardi by a tally levied on 22 July 1340 and all the loans enrolled on the receipt 
rolls between 12 February and 8 December. 1337 totalling £34,992 84d. were 
cancelled through marginal notes being made against them on the receipt rolls 
stating that they have been repaid on 22 July 1340. It now only remained to 
endorse this on the indenture recording the lending of £85,485 5s. 11$d.* For 
XXIX» diem Junii anno XIIe in quatuor particulis per brevia tam de magno quam de privato 
sigillo inter mandata de termino Sancti Michaelis anno XIII.’ 

1 E. 403/310 under 22 July 1340. The whole entry is quoted below. 

2 E. 403/297 under 17 November 1337 (the Peruzzi). 

3 One such schedule had been preserved, E. 101/325 no. 17. 

* C. 47/87, file 3. 

5 Our main source of information is the entry on the issue roll under 22 July 1340 (E. 403/310): 
‘Petro Biny et sociis suis mercatoribus de societate Bardorum de Florencia per unam talliam . . . conti- 
nentem 251i. et dictis mercatoribus . . . liberatam . . . In persolucionem 34,992li. 8[4]d. quos lidem 
mercatores domino Regi ad Receptam ‘Scaccarii sui a 12 die Februarii anno 11 proximo preterito usque 
8 diem Decembris anno 12 proximo sequentem [8 December 1337] in triginta et quinque particulis 
per diversos dies mutuo liberarunt ut patet in Rotulis eiusdem Recepte de tempore predicto. Deductis 
vero et allocatis 34,967li. 84d. quos iidem mercatores ad Receptam predictam a 20 die Junii dicto anno 
r1 usque 26 diem Januarii anno 14 in viginti et sex particulis per dies diversos et terminis diversis super 
particularum summis dicto domino Regi sic mutuatis de prestito receperunt ut patet in pelle de exitu 
de eisdem terminis—25li.’ 

See further the certificates of the exchequer sent to the chancery in 1344. concerning the sums due 
to the Bardi (C. 47/87, file 3) and the resulting letters obligatory, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1343-5, pp. oo 


‘The payments to the Bardi between 20 June 1337 and 26 January 1340 are listed on a special schedule, 
E. 101/325 no. 17. All the relevant entries on the receipt and issue rolls have been checked. 
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the £50,493 5s. 3d. which still remained unpaid the Bardi were given royal 
letters obligatory at the time of a later account.! 

The second of the three methods mentioned by us of dealing with loans at 
the lower exchequer was the simplest of them all. It was specially suitable for 
disposing of loans of small or moderate size and was employed fairly frequently. 
The sole or at least the main entry was made on the issue roll. In form they were 
entries of payment combining the recognition of a loan by the exchequer with 
its repayment. Of the loans dealt with in this way there is frequently no other 
record in the exchequer archives or anywhere else. ‘This system was applicable 
only if certain definite conditions had been fulfilled. The royal creditor had to 
appear with some authoritative document testifying to the advancement of the 
loan by him, such as royal letters obligatory under the great seal or the exchequer 
seal or a debenture of the keeper of the wardrobe. The exchequer officials had 
to be satisfied that they had received adequate royal mandates authorising repay- 
ment of the loan in question and that funds for repayment were available. On 
what official of the exchequer the ultimate decision had to depend we do not 
know. If payment was made in cash an entry was made on the issue roll alone; 
ifit was made by assignment by tally the levying of a tally was of course recorded 
under the same date on the receipt roll. The issue roll entry charged the pay- 
ment not to the creditor who received the money, but to the persons to whom 
the creditor had made advances on the king's behalf: as far as the creditor was 
concerned all was finished and it was the turn of the recipients of the loan to be 
called to account. This does mean that the issue rolls have to be scrutinised very 
carefully to discover entries of this type. A student of royal loans from the 
Bardi will miss a great deal if he looks only for issue roll marginals recording 
payments to the Bardi; he must watch carefully for marginals mentioning pay- 
ments charged to the keepers of the king's wardrobe, royal envoys abroad and 
anyone else likely to have received money from the Bardi. Indeed to make quite 
sure that no loan is overlooked every entry on the issue roll ought to be inspected. 
In return for securing repayment the creditor was required to surrender the 
letters obligatory, wardrobe debentures etc. on the basis of which repayment 
had been granted and they, after being endorsed with the date of repayment 
were put into the hanaper of vouchers for the current exchequer term.? This 


1 C. 47/87, file 3 and Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1343-5, pp. 467-68. 

? Here is a typical issue roll entry of this kind charged to the earl of Salisbury (E. 403/303, 31 Octo- 
ber 1338): ‘Willelmo de Montacuto Comiti Sarum.’ In sex talliis factis isto die collectoribus XV* et 
Xe triennalis in comitatibus Hertford’ et Bed’ continentibus in toto roooli. de eisdem XVe et Xa et 
Petro Byny et Nicholao Marini mercatoribus de Barde liberatis, in allocacionem tot denariorum quos 
idem mercatores prefato comiti de mandato Regis nuper solverunt in persolucionem roooli. quos 
idem comes nuper solvit pro domino Rege in partibus transmarinis pro expedicione quorundam secre- 
torum negociorum suorum, ut patet per litteras patentes ipsius Regis dicto comiti inde confectas et 
breve de privato sigillo dictis mercatoribus inde directum necnon litteram acquietancie ipsorum merca- 
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was a very neat system of accounting and book-keeping. It looks a little more 
clumsy when applied to partial repayment of loans. In such cases the creditors 
did not surrender their letters obligatory, but these were merely endorsed with 
the sums paid or assigned and returned to the owners. When they received 
further payments at the lower exchequer the same thing was done again, each 
time an entry being made on the issue roll.! Only when the letters obligatory 
were fully repaid were they surrendered. If a partly repaid document of this 
kind was never repaid in full at the lower exchequer it might be found among 
the archives of some other department where it was ultimately surrendered, 
such as the upper exchequer? or the chancery’; this is an exception to the rule 
that vouchers concerning transactions recorded on the receipt and issue rolls 
are to be sought for among ‘Warrants for Issue’ of the exchequer of receipt. 
The method of exchequer book-keeping described above would have been 
of very limited application without the system of assignment by tally. By using 
assignments by tally the exchequer of receipt could through one rieat and concise 
entry on the issue roll dispose of almost any loan, except very large ones. An 
assignment could be given for whatever sum was due, letters obligatory held by 
the creditor were recovered and nothing more would be heard of this particular 
loan. For example on seven occasions late in 1339 and early in 1340 William 
de la Pole produced at the exchequer letters patent of Norwell, the keeper of 


torum recepcionem dictarum talliarum testificientem que remanent dampnatein hanaperio de hoc termino, 
per breve generale sub nominibus dictorum-mercatorum de huiusmodi solucionibus sibi alloc’ ut supra.’ 

The vouchers here enumerated are preserved among Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt 
E. 404/501 no. 106—10. Of these no 107 is the acquittance of the Bardi to the exchequer, for the tallies 
of assignment: ‘Sachent toux ceux qe ceste lettre verront ou orront ge nous Pieres Byny et Nicholas 
Maryny compagnouns et marchaunz de la compaignie de Barde de Florence avoms resceu le iour de 
la fesaunce de cestes en le noun mons’ William de Montagu conte de Salesburys du Tresorer et Chamber- 
leyns del Escheqier nostre Seignur le Roi assignementz de mill’ livres des sterlings par tailles del dit 
Eschegier . . . les queux mill" livres desus escriptes sont pur meismes les sommes qe nostre dit seignur le 
Roi fuit tenuz a paier al dit conte par lettre obligator' de son grant seal la quele lettre nousrestituimes 
as ditz Tresorer et chaumberleyns le iour de la fesaunce de cestes . . ? 

1 Here is a typical entry (12 December 1330, E. 403/254): ‘Magistro Thome de Garton custodi 
garderobe domini Regis. In denariis solutis Dyno Forcetti et sociis suis mercatoribus de societate Bar- 
dorum de Florencia. In duabus tallis factis isto die, una videlicet . . . collectoribus antique et nove 
custume in portu de Lenn' continenti 6oli. de exitibus earundem et alia . . . collectoribus earundem 
custumarum in portu ville de Suh? continenti 148li. 8s. 2d. de exitibus earundem, et Petro Reyneri uni 
mercatorum predictorum liberatis in partem solucionis gooli. quas iidem mercatores prefato custodi in 
garderoba predicta ad expensas hospicii Regis mutuo liberarunt, wt pater per litteras patentes prefati 
custodis recepcionem dictarum gooli testificientes super quas denarii annotati in talliis predictis, una cum 
417li. 55. IId. obolo alias per dictos mercatores hic receptis, indorsantur, per breve de magno sigillo cuius 
data est apud Wodestok’ 13 die Maii proximo preterito et remanet inter mandata de termino Pasche 
ultimo preterito et per breve de liberate ut supra 208li. 8s. 2d." 

3 K.R. Exch. Accounts, E. 101/127 no. 30 (the Bardi) or E. 101/619/5 no. 5 (Nicholas Bartholo- 
mei of Lucca). 

3 Chancery Files, Tower Series, C. 202/H.12 no 5 (letters obligatory to Richard de la Pole sur- 
rendered in exchange for other letters obligatory). 
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the king’s wardrobe, each for a different loan. In each case he was given an 
assignment on customs for the total sum due and surrendered the letters patent.) 
Of course if the size of the assignment was dictated by the size of the debt that 
had to be repaid there was a considerable chance that many assignments would 
not be wholly honoured. Thus in the case of 5 out of the 7 assignments to Pole 
only part of the sums assigned could be paid to him. We-have already tried to 
show how assignments by tally were used ‘to extinguish’ a whole series of 
mutua by covering the balance between them and a series of payments to the 
same creditor recorded on the issue rolls. Historians have been inclined to 
criticize the whole system of assignment of future revenues to discharge current 
obligations and of compelling crown creditors to collect money locally instead 
of paying it to them at the centre? Assignments by tally, with their accompani- 
ment of cancellations and erasures on the receipt and issue rolls when they could 
not be executed have been singled out for special condemnation? Mr. Steel 
expressed this attitude well when he wrote: 'Hence any student of the Receipt 
Rolls of this period will associate considerable confusion, cancellation and in 
general bad finance with the practice of assignment. In his studies of the 
finances of Richard II and the Lancastrian kings he uses the presence or absence 
of numerous dishonoured assignments as one of the tests of the soundness of the 
government's finance.5 Any system of piecemeal assignment of revenue must 
be somewhat clumsy and occasionally troublesome to the creditors and the 
disadvantages of financing the state by pledging future revenues are obvious, 


1 Receipt and Issue Rolls Michaelmas 'l'erm1339-40 (E. 401/351 and E. 403/307) under 29 
October, 4 November, 12 November and 11 December 1339 and 27 January, 1 and 12 February 1340 
and Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt E. 404/493 (Norwell) nos. 243, 382, 283, 157 and 437. 

3 The literature on assignments, especially assignments by tally i is quite large. ‘The origins of the 
system of assignment by tally are discussed by T. F. Tout, Chapters ix Medieval Administrative History, 
ii. 99—107 and light on this is also thrown by J. F. Willard, ‘An Exchequer Reform under Edward I? in 
The Crusades and Other Historical Essays presented to Dana C. Munro, pp. 225-244. The best accounts 
of the working of this system in the early fourteenth century are in J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes 
on Personal Property 1290-1334, pp. 237 ff. and 269-275 and his articles, ‘An early Exchequer Tally,’ 
Bulletin of John Rylands Library, vii. 269-278 and “The Crown and its Creditors 1327-1333,’ Bng. 
Hist. Rev., xlii. (1927), 12-19. Documents illustrating various types of assignments are printed by 
J.F. Willard and H. C. Johnson in Surrey Taxation Returns (Surrey Record Society, no. xviii (1923), 
pp. xli-xliv). 

3 J. F. Willard, “The Crown and its Creditors 1327-1333» Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927), 12-13, 
T. F. Tout, ‘A national Balance Sheet for 1362—63, ibid. xxxix (1924) 411, A. B. Steel, ‘Some Aspects 
of English Finance in the Fourteenth Century, History, (N.S.) xii. 302-307 and "The Practice of 
Assignment in the Later Fourteenth Century, Eng. Hist. Rev., xliii (1928), 172—173. 

4 Eng. Hist. Rev., xliii (1928), 173. 

5 ‘Mutua per talliam 1377-1413,’ exe, xiii. 73—84; "Distribution of Assignment on the Treasurer’s 
Receipt roll 1364-65,’ Cambridge Historical F oursal, ii. 178—185; “The practice of Assignment in the 
later Fourteenth Century,’ Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii (1928), 172—180; ‘English Government Finance 
1377—1413, ibid., li (1936), 29-51 and 577-97; ‘Receipt Roll Totals under Henry IV and Henry V,’ 
ibid., xlvii (1932), 204-215; "Ihe Receipt of the Exchequer 1413-1432,’ Cambridge Historical 
Fournal, vi. 33-54. 
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but in the fourteenth century constant anticipation of revenue was unavoidable 
and enabled the king to live beyond his ordinary income. Given this state of 
affairs the employment of assignments by tally had certain real advantages over 
the older system of assignment by sending mandates alone to officials. The 
revenue officials secured formal discharge as soon as they disbursed the money 
and were saved the trouble of having to appear with mandates and vouchers at 
the lower exchequer in order to exchange them for tallies, while the task of the 
officials of the receipt was lightened correspondingly. The creditors, by securing 
tallies of assignment were given a better guarantee that a specified royal revenue 
was earmarked for the satisfaction of their claims and, with a king continually 
short of money and faced with numerous persons demanding repayment of 
money due to them, this was an advantage of some importance.! Assignments by 
tally were specially suitable for assuring to creditors repayment out of future 
revenues; thus we find that in the autumn of 1338 the Bardi and Peruzzi con- 
sidered it important to press for the delivery to them of tallies of assignments on 
taxes that were going to be collected only in the course of 1339 and 1340,? and 
this was not an isolated instance. Attention has been drawn by historians to the 
inconvenience caused to the creditors by the necessity of seeking out tax col- 
lectors or collectors of customs in various parts of the country? But while this 
might have borne heavily on poor or unimportant men, important financiers like 
the great Italian societies or William de la Pole had frequently to keep agents at 
the main harbours and send men into various parts of the country in connexion 
with purchase of wool and other trading operations in which they were continu- 
ally engaged. And after all it was those great financiers who mattered most and 
in whose favour the large assignments were made. The greatest drawback of the 
assignments by tally does appear to lie in the elaborate book-keeping that their 
existence necessitated. But, as we have tried to show, they were essential for 
the purposes of efficient accounting with royal creditors at the receipt of the 
exchequer. Our views of what is held to be the chief drawback of the system of 
assignment by tally might have to be somewhat modified if it is recognised that, 
in the years 1327—1348 at any rate, several of the unfulfilled assignments 
‘blemishing’ the receipt and the issue rolls were an unavoidable feature of what 
was in other respects a neat and efficient system of book-keeping; to use these 


1 Tallies of assignments could of course be revoked and officials ordered not to honour them but 
Mr. Steel (History (N.S.) xii. 304) has much exaggerated the frequency of such deliberate cancellations 
of assignments and the examples he has quoted come from a period of exceptional financial stringency. 

à Cal. Close Rolls 1337—39, pp. 400, 349 and 412; K.R. Mem. Roll 13 Edw. III, Zr. dir. bar, 
Michaelmas m. 38, 34d and iid., Hilary m. 36d.; Issue Roll, Michaelmas term 13 Edw. III under 
28 November, 17 December and 19 December 1338 (E. 403/303). 

*. A. Steel ‘Some aspects of English finance in the fourteenth century,’ History (N.S.) xii. 306, 
J. F. Willard, “The Crown and its Creditors,’ Hag. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927), 12-13. In any case 
this happened whatever method of assignment was used. 
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unfulfilled assignments as an indisputable proof of bad finance in our period 
would be misleading. 

A few additional words should be said about the way in which assignments 
by tally were made. Tallies of assignment were always accompanied by royal 
mandates directed to the revenue collectors concerned. Such mandates were 
usually under the exchequer seal and copies of them were enrolled on the 
memoranda rolls in the section of Brevia Irretornabilia, the enrolments on the 
king's remembrancer's roll being fuller in our period. The mandates usually 
bore the same or almost the same date as the tally.2 Occasionally tallies of 
assignment were combined instead with mandates under the great seal issued 
in response to a treasurer's warrant. 'lhis was done for example in times of 
exchequer vacation when the seal of the exchequer was shut up? The recipient 
of an assignment was normally required to surrender all the royal letters obliga- 
tory and other proofs of royal liability concerning the debt that was being repaid, 
though there are cases when the creditor insisted that he should retain royal 
letters obligatory until he had obtained actual repayment.‘ Only very exception- 
ally were the officials of the receipt given an acquittance from the recipient of 
the assignment testifying that tallies had been delivered to him. I have only 
found three such documents and they were all given in connexion with assign- 
ments to the Bardi and the Peruzzi.’ It is indeed possible that they were valued 
by the two societies more than by the exchequer officials: two of them contain 
the significant clause: ‘et si dictas tallias seu partem ipsarum in Recepte dicti 
scaccarii restituere nos contingat, tunc quoad summam in talliis sic restitutis 
contentam presentes littere nullam habeant roboris firmitatem.'e 

The last of the three methods of recording loans on receipt rolls seems 
expressly designed to baffle historians. Fortunately it is not encountered fre- 
quently? and was resorted to only in special circumstances. When payments 


1 Willard, Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, pp. 238-41, A. T. Larson, ‘Some Aspects 
of the Medieval Exchequer Memoranda Rolls,’ ase, xvi. 12—18. 

2 Willard, op. cit., pp. 272—275. 

3 Ibid., pp. 242-243. For another example (assignment of £1,000 to the Bardi), see E. 404/4, 
file 25 (Privy Seal mandate to the Exchequer of Receipt), C. 81/1551 no. 56 (treasurer's bill sent to 
the chancery), Ca. Close Rolls 1337-30, p. 467, E. 404/501 no. 107 (receipt of the Bardi for the tallies), 
E. 401/348 and E. 403/303 under 31 October 1338. 

* K.R. Mem. Roll 7 Edw. III, Brevia Irretornabilia, Trinity, m. 3 (Anthony Bache). 

5 E. 404/507 no. 87, C. 47/13/6 (no. 18), E. 404/501 no. 107 (printed, supra, p. 6, n. 2). 

$ E. 404/507 no. 87 (the Peruzzi, 23 July 1340). Cf. C. 47/13/6 no. 18 (the Bardi, 23 July 1340). 

? In the period covered by this article the following cases have been found: E. 401/321 under 
26 April 1334 (Anthony Bache), E. 401/370 under 19 October 1342 (William de la Pole), E. 401/368 
under 12 June 1342 and E. 401/373 under 25 July 1343 (the Hanseatic Merchants), E. 401/375 under 
26 November 1343 (the Bardi), E. 401/376 under 12 June 1344 (the Bardi), E. 401/380 under 
14 December 1344 (William de la Pole), E. 401/383 under 25 February 1346 (William de la Pole). 
Many of the advances by the syndicates of English merchants farming the customs in 1345—48 were 
recorded in the same way (E. 401/376, E. 403/336). 
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had been made to a royal creditor in repayment of loans and had become 
charged to him at the upper exchequer, on the pipe rolls, the exchequer treated 
him as a debtor to the crown for the sums so charged. In actual fact he owed of 
course nothing and normally he would be subsequently discharged after he had 
accounted fully and secured allowance for his loans. But until this was done he 
was a debtor. And now a curious thing sometimes happened. Instead of going 
straight to the upper exchequer with their warrants and vouchers testifying to 
the loans advanced our lenders went, or were directed to go, to the lower ex- 
chequer. As they were ‘debtors’ each loan for which they successfully accounted 
there was treated as the restoration of so much money to the crown and an ordin- 
ary tally was each time levied under the name of the lender. A typical entry on the 
receipt roll runs: “De Willelmo de la Pole de Kyngeston super Hull 200 li. de 
pluribus debitis’ and there is the usual dot for a tally against it. The question 
at once arises how such loans disguised as debts to the crown can be identified. 
Here again the balancing entries on the issue rolls provide the necessary help. 
They are perfectly normal balancing entries of the type used to balance ordinary 
mutuum entries on the receipt rolls, except that they very occasionally mention 
the tally. Like other balancing entries they give the amount of the loan, enume- 
rate the vouchers surrendered at the exchequer and charge the money to the 
persons to whom the lender in question had made payments out of the loan.? 
By comparing entries on the receipt and the issue rolls it is thus always possible 
to make certain that we are dealing with a loan entered in this peculiar way, 
but there is no easy way of finding such loans. It should be noted, however, that 
against entries of tallies on the receipt rolls there are always marginal headings 
of the county where the person under whose name the tally was levied lived and 
that this can provide a useful guide in searching the receipt rolls. Thus the 
student of loans advanced by William de la Pole of Kingston-upon-Hull should 
look for the marginal ‘Eboracum,’ but also for London which was an important 
centre of Pole's activities; loans from John de Wesenham have to be sought for 
under Norfolk and those from the Bardi and the Hanseatic merchants under 
London. 

Well documented examples are fortunately available which make the whole 
method clear beyond all doubt. On the receipt roll under 19 October 1342 
appears a whole row of entries recording tallies of this kind levied under the 
name of William de la Pole.? The issue roll under the same date contains 

1 E. 401/370 under 19 October 1342. 

3 Here is a typical entry (E. 403/327 under 19 October 1342): “Thome de Hatfeld clerico camere 
Regis. In denariis receptis de Willelmo de la Pole super expensis camere predicte ut patet per inden- 
turam inter ipsos Thomam et Willelmum inde confectam et breve de privato sigillo eidem Willelmo 
inde directum et dampnatum in hanaperio de hoc termino, per breve de privato sigillo et per preceptum 
doom pene totum consilium ut supra.—3909li. 13s. 4d." 

E. 401/370. 
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balancing entries for loans totalling the same amount and some of the receipts 
and warrants for those loans have been preserved among ‘Warrants for Issue of 
the Exchequer of Receipt." For example one of those tallies was levied for a 
sum of £3,909 13s. 4d. When we turn to the issue roll we find recorded there a 
payment of an identical amount to Thomas de Hatfield, receiver of the king’s 
chamber. We possess a writ of privy seal dated 28 August 1339 directing Pole 
to pay £4,111 138. 4d. to Hatfield and joined to it is an indenture between 
Hatfield and Pole recording that Pole had paid out of this sum £3,909 13s. 4d. 
Both documents are endorsed ‘allocantur ut patet in pelle 19 die Octobris 
anno XVII°.’ Equipped with tallies our creditor went to the upper exchequer. 
Production of tallies dispensed him from a need of any further account and the 
pipe roll entry, after enumerating the sums charged to him, ends with the 
laconic sentence: ‘In thesauro Xli. per Y tallias.' To return to our example of 
William de la Pole, the tallies issued to him on 19 October 1342 were produced 
by him at the upper exchequer to get discharge from three separate groups of 
charges entered on the pipe rolls for 15 and 16 Edward III.* 


IV 


Before we discuss accounting with royal creditors at the upper exchequer a 
brief description of its archives should be given. Of all the exchequer records the 
annual great rolls or pipe rolls were the most important.’ In the fourteenth 
century the main section of each pipe roll still preserved the essential features of 
its twelfth-century predecessors. 'lhis main section was arranged by counties 
with each county being allotted separate membranes; on the ‘county membranes’ 
were formally entered the results of accounting with the sheriff and other 
farmers of royal revenues and a record was kept of debts due to the crown. 
Among these we may encounter debts from financiers who had been charged 
with sums received from the crown in repayment of their loans; we shall discuss 
them in greater detail later. By the fourteenth century an additional section had 
appeared in the pipe rolls. As royal administration expanded new types of 
revenue and of revenue collectors came into existence and there was an ever- 
growing number of revenue-spending officials whose accounts had also to be 


1 E. 403/327. 3 Quoted above. 
3 T.R. Ancient Deeds, E. 43/514. 

4 E. 372/186, Item London, face and dorse (m. 16 and 16d.) and E. 372/187, [tem London, dorse 
(m. 16d.). See also L.T.R. Mem. Roll 16 Edw. III (E. 368/114), Status et Visus Gompotorum, Michael- 
mas, m. 8. 

5 The only detailed description of later medieval Pipe Rolls is contained in the introduction of Miss 
M. H. Mills to her edition of Surrey Membrane of the Pipe Roll for 1295 (Surrey Record Society 
vol. xi, 1924). See also her article ‘Adventus Vicecomitum 1272-1307,’ Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxviii 
(1923), 344-49. 
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formally enrolled. Instead of recording those additional accounts, ‘foreign’ 
accounts as they were termed, in the main body of the pipe roll under their 
respective counties, it was in general found preferable to enter them on separate 
membranes attached at the end of each pipe roll and known as ‘Rotulus Com- 
potorum," though this did not become a hard-and-fast rule and the exchequer 
officials were apt to make use of any free space left on the county membranes to 
insert there some of the foreign accounts. The accounts with royal creditors 
formed part of foreign accounts and were mostly enrolled in the 'Rotulus 
Compotorum’ section of the pipe rolls. This continued till 42 Edward III, when 
the exchequer began to draw up separate annual foreign rolls on which were 
entered all the foreign accounts which previously used to be enrolled on the 
pipe rolls. Already in the later thirteenth century separate rolls of enrolled 
accounts had been kept for certain special types of foreign accounts, such as 
accounts for taxes, customs, purveyance etc. and a few accounts with royal 
bankers can be found enrolled there. Under the present Public Record Office 
arrangement of exchequer archives, vouchers and other documents subsidiary 
to accounts rendered in the upper exchequer have been placed in the class of the 
records of the king's remembrancer, though not all of them may have been 
originally in the custody of this official. Documents subsidiary to accounts with 
royal creditors have been placed under this arrangement in the class of 'K.R. 
Exchequer Accounts Various.’ This plan has not, however, been always strictly 
adhered to. Some letters patent have been included in the class of ‘K.R. Letters 
Patent,’ without any detailed list, such as exists for the ‘Accounts Various’ to 
guide us concerning its contents,* while a few bankers’ vouchers have been dis- 
persed among the thousands of documents forming the class of 'K.R. Ancient 
Deeds.'5 The result is that vouchers subsidiary to one single account may be 
found among all those three classes of documents.® 

The enrolled accounts and documents subsidiary thereto must be supple- 
: mented by the memoranda rolls of which there were two for every year, each 


1 M. S. Giuseppi, Guide to the Public Records, i. 123-4, 132—3. For the problems created by the 
increase in the number of these foreign accounts see T. F. es The place of Edward II ix English 
History (2nd edn.), pp. 174-77. 

3 Giuseppi, op. cit., i. 123—24. 

3 E.g. accounts of William de la Pole for wool received from Edward III (L.T.R. Misc. Accounts, 

E. B5B m. 14d.) and for corn purveyed for the king (idid., E. 358/2 m. 26). 
4 Documents for our period are in bundle 28 (E. 156/28). 

5 E.g. Calendar of Ancient Deeds, iii. D. 293; E. 210/7007, E. 212/19 and 108. 

8 Thus vouchers concerning an account of the Bardi rendered in the Trinity term 1334 for the 
period from 4 October 1331 to 24 July 1334 (K.R. Mem. Roll 8 Edw. III, Status ez Visus Compotorum, 
Trinity, m. 3d.; ibid., Br. dir. bar., Trinity m. 17d. and idid. Littere Patentes, Trinity) are to be 
found among K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various (E. 101/127 no. 29 and unsorted boxes no. 652—655, 
K.R. Letters Patent (E. 156/28 no. 39, 40, 46, 55-58, 87, 131, 145, 160, 194, 231 and 283) and 
K.R. Ancient Deeds (E. 212/19, Calendar of Ancieat Deeds, ii. D. 293). 
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remembrancer keeping one.! In them was recorded any information needed for 
the transaction of exchequer business or deserving of permament record for 
further reference. "Ihe remembrancers were not merely clerks who set down 
memoranda for the information of the exchequer... but . . . they also had 
duties of a semi-executive character.? Under Edward III there was a fairly 
clear division of these duties between them with the result that, while some 
information was copied by both remembrancers, each of them was interested in 
recording particular types of business and the two rolls to a large extent deal 
with different matters. Since the exchequer reforms of the last years of the reign 
of Edward II the lord treasurer's remembrancer's rolls became mainly restricted 
to recording business following the conclusion of accounting? or concerning the 
permanent revenue of the crown* and a student of royal loans will find most of 
the information sought by him only on the king's remembrancer's rolls. All 
the royal writs addressed to the upper exchequer were handed over to the king's 
remembrancer who was responsible for assuring their execution? and who kept 
them on files; those which still survive form the class of ‘K.R. Brevia Directa 
Baronibus.* As the original writs had sometimes to be subsequently handed 
over to other departments, such as the exchequer of receipt,’ or, in the case of 
writs of inquiry, had to be returned to the royal chancery endorsed with answers,® 
it was considered desirable to keep transcripts of them, which in our period were 
included in the king's remembrancer memoranda roll, forming the section of 
Brevia directa baronibus. Thus, unlike in the case of the mandates addressed to 
the lower exchequer, we possess a complete record of royal writs addressed to 
the exchequer of accounts, including many letters under the privy seal and 
other small seals not preserved anywhere else. The writs are not enrolled in any 
chronological order and it should be further observed that, as many of them 
were brought to the exchequer by the interested persons themselves, they might 
reach this department months or even years after their issue and consequently 


' 1 The memoranda rolls still await a detailed description and the excellent article of J. F. Willard 
“The Memoranda Rolls and the Remembrancers 1282—1350,' in Essays presented to T. F. Tout, which 
is the most important of the modern studies devoted to the fourteenth-century rolls, deals only with 
certain seelcted questions. See also A. T. Larson: ‘Some aspects of the Mediaeval Exchequer Memor- 
anda Rolls,’ ante, xvi. 12—18 (chiefly concerned with Brevia Irretornabilia). No modern lists of the 
contents of the Memoranda Rolls are available but contemporary repertories for certain important 
subdivisions of the rolls, like Recorda and Status et Visus Compotorum, are available from the end of the 
thirteenth century and are full and very useful for the reign of Edward III (K.R. Mem. Rolls Edward 
HI, Recorda—Index Room no. 7032; L.T.R. Mem. Rolls, Edward III Recorda—no. 6909 and Status 
et Visum Compotorum—no. 7020). 

2 Willard, op. cit., p. 220. 3 Ibid., p. 226-7. 
4 Giuseppi, of. cit., i. 97. 5 Willard, op. cit., pp. 220-21. 
è For our period see E. 208/ Bundles 2-4. 
ü * Many such letters are to be found among the mandates in Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of 
eceipt. 
8 Several are preserved in Chancery Miscellanea, Bundles 87—88. 
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be enrolled much later than their dates would suggest. On the margin alongside 
the enrolments of writs notes were often made subsequently concerning their 
execution, which can be of considerable value. It is, however, always wise to 
consult the original writs as well, in so far as they have been preserved, for they 
sometimes carry additional endorsements. The two remembrancers also kept 
on the memoranda rolls copies of all documents issued under the exchequer 
seal. We have already discussed letters patent enrolled by the king's remem- 
brancer in the section of ‘Commissiones et Littere Patentes’ and mandates of 
assignment recorded in the section of Brevia Irretornabilia. Finally there are 
the two very important sections of Status et Visus Compotorum containing notes 
concerning accounts rendered in the upper exchequer, and of Recorda where 
the remembrancers entered miscellaneous information of all kinds. 

In the case of the more complicated accounts with royal creditors the account- 
ing at the upper exchequer did at times become very elaborate. The financiers 
did of course have to bring for the account all the warrants for payment, receipts, 
letters obligatory and other vouchers in their possession. Frequently they also 
submitted a roll of particulars.! Additional information was supplied to the 
auditors by the exchequer and sometimes also by other government depart- 
ments. The account with the Bardi and Peruzzi for the years 1338—43 is very 
instructive on this point. It was audited by a commission specially appointed 
by the king, presided over by a former treasurer and including all the barons of 
the exchequer? It was ordered that the ‘ingrossator’ of the exchequer, the two 
remembrancers and the officials of the lower exchequer should all send all the 
evidence found in the records under their charge concerning the sums received 
by the two societies from the king. The engrosser of the exchequer delivered 
to the auditors a schedule ‘de debitis extractis de rotulis scaccarii,'5 containing 
all the sums charged to the two societies on the pipe rolls? and rolls of enrolled 
accounts. The clerk of the treasurer at the receipt of the exchequer delivered 
two rolls, one for each society, ‘de prestitis per ipsum extractis de pellibus memo- 
randorum eiusdem Recepte.” The roll concerning the Bardi has survived? and 


1 Such rolls of particulars are frequently mentioned. For example the auditors of the account with 
the Portinari handed to the treasurer and barons ‘rotulus de particulis compoti’ and ‘cedula de visu 
eiusdem compoti’ (K.R. Mem. Roll 17 Edw. IIT, Recorda, Michaelmas m. 7). Wool received by the 
Bardi and Peruzzi in 1338—41 was listed in their roll of particulars. 

2 E. ror/127 no. 32 and 35. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1340—43, p. 588, E. 101/127 no. 35. 

t Exchequer Plea Roll 17 Edw. III, E. 13/69, Hilary, m. 19. 5 E. 101/127 no. 32. 

$ The figures in the account of the Bardi and Peruzzi copied from this schedule are partly derived 
from Pipe Roll 15 Edw. III, Res. London, dorse (m. 11d.) and Adhuc Res. London (m. 41d.). 

7 E. 101/127 no. 32. 

8 E. 101/325 no. 17. It bears an endorsement: ‘Hunc rotulum liberavit Johannes de Chestrefeld, 
clericus Thesaurarii, Roberto de Wodehous et sociis suis auditoribus compotorum mercatorum alieni- 
genarum 22 die Maii anno 17 . . ^ 
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it shows that all the prests, that is payments for which account was due, entered 
on the issue rolls under the name of the Bardi between 30 April 1337 and 
3 July 1343 were copied, while payments to the Bardi in full repayment of 
definite and specified royal debts, which thus represented transactions already 
fully settled, were omitted.! In addition the treasurer, barons and chamberlains 
were directed by the king to deliver all letters of allowance and other warrants 
concerning the account of the two societies or else transcripts of them? and we 
know from marginal notes alongside the copies of these writs on the memoranda 
rolls that the writs were handed over. The chancery sent a roll containing copies 
of all the documents under the great seal touching the Bardi and Peruzzi issued 
in 1338—40* and an order was sent to the keeper of the privy seal to send all the 
evidences and memoranda concerning the two societies preserved in his office,’ 
but we do not know whether it was executed. 

Accounts with royal creditors at the upper exchequer were not very frequent 
in our period and no stereotyped system of dealing with them appears to have 
existed. This is probably the true explanation of divergencies that are en- 
countered, which make the story of each account different. In the case of many 
accounts we can discern a preliminary stage in the accounting, the view of 
account For the view the exchequer desired a detailéd statement of the loans 
advanced and of the sums received in repayment and the records of views of 
account can provide very valuable information. It was a first, provisional survey 
of all the transactions. No attempt was apparently made to scrutinize closely 
each figure. This is clearly shown by a note in the view of account of Paul de 
Monte Florum: ‘Memorandum quod summe particularum lanarum, pannorum, 
florenorum et denariorum non examinantur quia non est nisi visus compoti." 

1 Two payments in repayment of two loans credited on the receipt roll to the Bardi under 9 Sep- 
tember 1342 were copied by mistake and then crossed out with a note: ‘Non est prest set solucio.’ 

2 Cal. Close Rolls 1343—46, p. 45. 

3 K.R. Mem. Roll 14 Edw. III, Br. dir. bar., Trinity, m. 2, 2d., 3, 16. 

4 E. 101/127 no. 34. 

5 Cal. Close Rolls 1343-46, p. 99. 

6 K.R. Mem. Roll 17 Edw. III, Recorda, Michaelmas, m. 7 (‘cedula de visu eiusdem compot? 
concerning the account of the Portinari), E. 101/127 no. 27 (the Bardi, 1331), Cal. Pat. Rolls 1330-34, 
p. 455 (letters patent for the Bardi.of 30 June 1333), L.T.R. Mem. Roll 16 Edw. III, Status et Visus 
Compotcrum, Michaelmas, m. 8 (William de la Pole). 

For views of account in general see J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property 1290— 
1334, pp. 285-92, and M. H. Mills, “The Collectors of Customs’ in English Government at Work 1327— 
36, ii. 194—5. Miss Mills ends her account of the view by remarking: “This account of the view lacks 
precision because the actual procedure is far from clear in the records of this, or of any period in the 
fourteenth century’ (p. 195). This applies equally well to views of accounts of royal bankers. 

7 E. 101/624 no. 28 m. 4. Monte Florum was not a royal creditor but Edward III’s financial 
agent. His ‘account’ deals, however, almost entirely with his activities in raising loans for the king and 
its evidence is fully relevant on the point here discussed. It is not a formal account but appears to bea 


roll of particulars submitted by Monte Florum and is drawn up in French with annotations in Latin by 
the exchequer officials who examined it. We have quoted here one of these annotations. 
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The exchequer officials entrusted with the view similarly do not seem to have 
been empowered to pronounce definitely about the validity of the vouchers 
submitted by the accounting financiers. This is suggested by the story of an 
account of the Bardi rendered in 1331. The particulars were ‘veue daconte’ on 
25 April and are set out at length on a special roll enumerating all the advances 
and repayments and revealing a balance of £6,223 16s. 8d. in favour of the 
Bardi for which the merchants 'deyvent estre assigne de novel* On 29 May 
1331, as recorded on a second roll? letters patent under the great seal and the 
exchequer seal and bills [of the wardrobe] concerning this account were shown 
‘al Escheker,’ which probably means here the full exchequer with the treasurer 
and the barons of the exchequer present, and the total due to the Bardi was 
again set down, based, with some minor alterations, on the record of the view. 
In the case of ordinary accountants, such as for example tax-collectors, the record 
of the view was generally entered on K.R. memoranda rolls in the section of 
Status et Visum Compotorum. This was also occasionally done in the case of royal 
creditors,* but frequently the record of the view appears to have been made on 
a separate schedule or roll,5 with the unfortunate result that many of them have 
become lost.5 Sometimes the exchequer officials seem even to have restricted 
themselves at the view to going through the roll of particulars brought by the 
accountant and annotating it.” We encounter occasionally on the memoranda 
rolls records of accounting with royal creditors which, while not called views, 
bear some resemblance to them and similarly provide very detailed information. 
For example, the exchequer found it desirable to keep a detailed record of suc- 
cessive transactions with the syndicates of English merchants who farmed the 
customs in 1345—48.9 They owed fixed payments at stipulated dates and on 
each of these occasions the exchequer officials recorded what payments had been 
made and what remained due. This record was kept under the heading De statu 
debitorum and was quite distinct from formal accounts rendered subsequently by 


1 E. 101/127 no. 27. 2 E. 101/127 no. 28. 

3 J. F. Willard "The Memoranda Rolls and the Remembrancers,’ /oc. cit., pp. 222—3, seems to 
imply that the entries in the Status et Visus Compotorum section of K.R. memoranda rolls were always 
copied from the corresponding section in L.T.R. memoranda rolls. This is not, however, true in case 
of views of account which frequently appear on K.R. memoranda rolls alone. See, for example, the views 
of account for the Ninth of 1340-41 on K.R. Mem. Rolls 15 and 16 Edward III. 

4 L.T.R. Mem. Roll 16 Edw. III, Status et Visus Compotorum, Michaelmas, m. 8. 

'* 5 E. 101/127 no. 27, K.R. Mem. Roll 17 Edw. III, Recorda, Michaelmas m. 7 (the Portinari). 
‘The view of account mentioned in letters obligatory to the Bardi in Ca/. Pat. Rolls 1330—34, p. 455, is 
not to be found on the memoranda rolls. 

$ Some may be preserved among K.R. Bills. This is suggested by a case quoted by Miss M. H. 
Mills, of. cit, p. 195, of a schedule of receipts presented at their view of account by Southampton 
collectors of customs which was filed among the bills of the current term. 

7 E. 101/624 no. 28. This is not strictly speaking a banker's account. 7. supra, p. 16, n. 7. 

5 K.R. Mem. Roll 19 Edw. III, Recorda, Trinity, m. 29-31 (Thomas de Melcheburn), K.R. 
Mem. Roll 20 Edw. III, Recorda, Easter, m. 10—14 (John de Wesenham). 
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the syndicates.! We have a different case in which the exchequer had been 
ordered to account with a Genoese moneylender, Anthony Bache, to whom 
several not very large debts were due for loans and goods supplied for the king's 
wardrobe. Instead of drawing up a formal account the exchequer officials satis- 
fied themselves with an informal record on the memoranda roll. After summar- 
ising the writ ordering the account, it proceeds to state that Bache appeared on 
25 April 1332 and produced many vouchers which are enumerated. Payments 
to Bache are also listed, the balance due to him is set down and the record ends 
with the account of arrangements for the repayment to Bache of this debt 
This record cannot have been very different from a view of account on the basis 
of which an assignment on customs for £9,565 18s. 7d. was granted to the 
Bardi on 30 June 1333.3 

The view of account was normally followed by audit.‘ It was the task of the 
auditors to draw up a record of all the sums received by the creditor from the 
king. They were not apparently empowered to grant any allowance for the loans 
advanced. When their task was completed they reported to the treasurer and 
barons of the exchequer and delivered to them all the documents connected with 
the account. It was at this stage that the creditor might present a petition com- 
plaining of the unjust charges made to him by the auditors and to ask for allow- 
ances and that he presented such letters of allowance under the great seal as he 
had been able to procure.5 The treasurer and barons made the final examination 
of all the evidence and granted allowance for loans while the creditor surrendered 
all the royal letters obligatory concerning these loans; the treasurer and barons 
also formally discharged the lender of the sums received by him in repayment 
of his advances. The account was now ready for formal enrolment. 


1 Pipe Roll 21 Edw. ITI, Res. London (m. 12), face and dorse (John de Wesenham, Walter de 
Chiryton), Enrolled Customs Accounts, E. 356/8 m. 39 (Thomas de Melcheburn). 

? K.R. Mem..Roll 7 Edw. III, Recorda, ‘Trinity, m. 3. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1330—34, p. 455. Fora yet another similar record of proceedings at the exchequer 
see K.R. Mem. Roll 8 Edw. III, Status e? Visus Gompotorum, Trinity, m. 3d. 

4 The following reconstruction of the procedure at the audit is based on a number of accounts; 
we have set out below the detailed evidence. Only accounts with royal creditors have been used and 
because of the scarcity of the relevant evidence our reconstruction is far from adequate. For a 
detailed reconstruction of the procedure in accounting with tax-collectors, see J. F. Willard, Parlia- 
mentary taxes om personal property 1290-1334, pp. 308—335. 

5 For example several letters of allowance concerning an account of the Bardi audited in 1331-32 
(E. 101/127 nos. 27, 28 and 26) are enrolled on the memoranda roll under Hilary term 1332, that is 
just before or at the time when the final audit of this account took place (letters obligatory issued at its 
conclusion are dated 20 February 1332: K.R. Mem. Roll 6 Edw. III, Liz. patentes, Hilary). Some of 
the letters of allowance bear dates as early as 1329 and they were presumably handed over by the Bardi 
at the last stage of accounting (for the enrolments, see K.R. Mem. Roll 6 Edw. III, Br. dir. bar., 
Hilary, m. 20-22). 

For another such example, see K.R. Mem. Roll 8 Edw. III, Br. dir. bar., Trinity m. 20-31 and 
ibid., Status et Vises Compot., Trinity. 
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Accounts with royal creditors can be properly understood only if we keep 
the procedure at the view and audit in mind. To illustrate this we shall quote 
two examples. The first concerns the account with the Bardi and Peruzzi for 
the years 1338—43. The special commission of auditors dealing with it, after 
having been auditing it for nearly a year,! was ordered at the end of 1343 to 
deliver the account drawn up by them and all the documents connected with it 
to the treasurer and barons.? Accordingly they handed over at the exchequer on 
8 December 1343 all the vouchers and particulars of account as well as a ‘rotulus 
de compotis utrorumque mercatorum predictorum, de lanis videlicet Regis per 
ipsos mercatores receptis.'? This seems to correspond to the first half of the roll 
of accounts with the Bardi and Peruzzi* which we still possess. The auditing 
commission was also probably responsible for the second half of this roll of 
accounts in which are listed sums of money received from the king by the two 
societies and allowance is granted for a number of loans advanced by them. It is 
significant that none of these loans could arouse any difficulties." The bulk of 
them were derived from two schedules of loans examined by the king and council 
in 1340 and forwarded to the exchequer with orders to allow all the sums con- 
tained in them.* The rest had been advanced to Norwell, keeper of the king's 
wardrobe, or to Monte Florum, a royal agent, who had charged themselves with 
those sums in their accounts and the auditors had been expressly ordered by the 
king to give allowance for them.? It is probably at this moment that the Bardi 
and Peruzzi presented a petition complaining to the king that the auditors had 
charged them unjustly with certain sums and had deferred allowance of several 
of their loans.5 Many of these complaints were certainly justified? and in the 
course of 1344 the two firms were granted a series of letters of allowance under 
the great seal addressed to the treasurer and barons dealing with several of those 
claims.!° These new allowances were embodied in two accounts, one for each 
society, entered on the pipe rolls. The second of our examples concerns the 
account of the Portinari. Here also the preliminary examination of evidence had 

1 The commission was appointed by letters patent dated 24 January 1342 (E. 101/127 no. 35 
and Ca/. Pat. Rolis 1340—43, p. 588. See also Cal. Close Rolls 1343-46, pp. 106, 160). 

2 Cal. Close Rolls 1343—46, pp. 246, 199. 

3 K.R. Mem. Roll 18 Edw. III, Recorde, Michaelmas, m. ro. 


1 E. 101/127 no. 32, m. 1-8. At the bottom of m. 8 is a note: 'attachiatur huic Rotulo Rotulus 
Compotorum de Recepta denariorum.’ 

5 Cp. the royal instructions to the auditors: ‘the said Robert (Wodehouse) and his fellows shall 
allow to the merchants all that which is clear’ (Ca/. Close Rolls 1343-46, p. 160). 

5 Cal. Close Rolls 1339—41, p. 419, C. 47/13 no. 7 and 8 (duplicates of the original schedules), 
E. 101/127 no. 32. 7 Cal. Close Rolls 1343—46, p. 46. 

8 A special commission was set up to examine these complaints, Ca/. Pat. Rolls 1343-45, P- 274. 
The petition itself has been preserved, E. 101/127 no. 36. ® E. 101/127 no. 36. 

10 Cal. Close Rolls. 1343-46, pp. 314, 319, 320, 324, 330, 372, 406, 421—22, 500. 

11 The Bardi: Pipe Roll 17 Edw. III, Zzez London (m. 15d.), Res. London (m. 18d.), Adhuc Res. 
London (m. 4d.); the Peruzzi: Res. London (m. 35). 
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been entrusted to a specially appointed commission which, after completing its 
. duties, delivered to the treasurer and barons the roll of particulars of the account 
and a ‘cedula de visu eiusdem compoti" but nothing more is mentioned. A final 
audit at the exchequer must have followed because the record of subsequent pro- 
ceedings on L.T.R. memoranda roll starts with the words ‘audito compoto’? and 
the account itself is enrolled in the Rotulus Compotorum section of a pipe roll.? 
This enrolled account only lists the sums received by the Portinari from the king, 
without granting any allowance for loans; this was presumably all that the audit- 
ing commission had been empowered to do and its work had been formally con- 
firmed by the treasurer and barons. Had the treasurer been ready to grant allow- 
ances for loans made by the Portinari, those too would have figured in their 
enrolled account. But these loans aroused several difficulties and the evidence 
produced concerning them did not satisfy the requirements of the exchequer. 
And so the enrolled account ends with the statement of the total received by the 
Portinari, while their loans were reserved for further consideration. 

The accounts with royal creditors were enrolled in three different ways. 
Some were entered on separate rolls which, in so far as they survive, are pre- 
served among K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various.‘ It was certainly easier to 
handle such a roll whenever it was desirable to consult it. It was however, more 
usual in the period here studied to make an enrolment on some pipe roll. There 
are two kinds of such enrolments. They are much alike in the kind of evidence 
they yield, but in the eyes of the exchequer officials there was a very clear dis- 
tinction between them. The first type of enrolments are the enrolled accounts 
proper, which are familiar to historians. They have a formal heading giving the 
name of the accountant, the subject of the account and summarising the royal 
order by virtue of which it had been rendered. Next the sums received by the 
accounting financier are listed and their total given. An enumeration of loans 
or other sums which should be allowed follows, and the account ends by record- 
ing the balance due to the king or the creditor. These enrolled accounts were 
usually enrolled in the Rotulus Compotorum section at the end of each pipe roll 
and are listed in the P.R.O. list of ‘Foreign Accounts enrolled on the Great 
Rolls of the Exchequer. The second type of enrolments arose as follows. 
Supposing a royal creditor had received various sums from royal officials in 
repayment of his loans or otherwise, these officials subsequently accounted at 


1 K.R. Mem. Roll 17 Edw. III, Recorda, Michaelmas, m. 7. 

3 L.T.R. Mem. Roll 17 Edw. III, Status et Visus Compotorum, Michaelmas, m. 9. 

3 Pipe Roll 16 Edw. III, m. 45d. 

4 E. xor/127 no. 26 (Bardi), no. 32 (Bardi and Peruzzi). ‘There also once existed a separate 
roll for an account of the Bardi for the years 1331—34 (K.R. Roll 8 Edw. ITI, Littere Patentes, Trinity: 
letters obligatory to the Bardi for the sum due to them as a result of this account *per rotulum compoti 
predicti."). This roll, with earlier accounts, was preserved in a special ‘baga de Bardis’ (K.R. Mem. Roll 
13 Edw. III, Status et Visus Compotorum, Hilary m. 1d., View of Account of Itherius de Concoreto). 
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the upper exchequer and charged him in their accounts with these sums. The 
charges, like all such charges,! were, in accordance with exchequer regulations, 
automatically transferred to the pipe rolls.* They were entered under the county 
in which the ‘debtor’ resided and were included in the summonses sent to the 
sheriff of the county who became responsible for levying the money or else for 
compelling the debtor to appear at the exchequer. These charges would be copied 
on each successive pipe roll until the debt was discharged or else, if after a 
lapse of several years it was recognised as hopeless, it would be transferred to the 
exannual roll. ‘Those ‘debts’ charged to royal creditors on pipe rolls can provide 
quite useful evidence, even when they were never accounted for, because they 
might record charges derived from accounts which do not exist any more. If, 
however, the financier concerned did finally appear at the exchequer and 
accounted, his account would be normally entered on the pipe roll immediately 
after the ‘debt’ with which he had been charged, without necessarily any kind 
of heading.? Such an account did not otherwise differ from an enrolled account 
and some of the most important accounts with royal creditors were recorded in 
this way.*. Their size can of course vary enormously from one short entry dis- 
charging the creditor by one payment into the treasury to accounts covering 
a whole membrane. Intelligibly enough they had never been listed in the list 
of foreign accounts, with the result that there is no guide of any kind to them. 
In case of foreign merchants and foreigners generally charges to them were 
entered on the pipe rolls on London membranes and these are always worth 
inspecting. When dealing with English merchants it is necessary to know what 
‘was their home county, but important provincial merchants sometimes appear 
under London, where they probably frequently resided and held property. For 
example William de la Pole of Kingston-upon-Hull was charged sometimes 
under Yorkshire and sometimes under London.’ 


1 This was expressly ordered by the Exchequer Ordinance of 1323 (Red Book of the Exchequer 
(Rolls Ser.), iii. 856-58. 

2 Ibid., pp. 856—60. Cf. for example Cal. Pat. Rolls 1343—45, pp. 467-68 concerning the Bardi: 
‘with which wool not charged in their said account they are charged at the Exchequer of Accounts and 
the same wool is required of them by the summons of the exchequer.’ The charges in question are 
entered on Pipe Roll 19 Edw. III, Item London, dorse (m. 12d). 

3 I know of only one case, and that not of a royal creditor but of a royal official, Thomas de Baddeby, 
where the exchequer officials preferred to enrol a proper enrolled account in the Rotu/us Compotorum 
instead of entering the account below the charges to "Baddeby on the pipe roll. Baddeby was charged with 
royal wool entrusted to him in Pipe Roll 15 Edw. III. Item Northampton and the charge was copied on 
the successive four Pipe Rolls. The enrolled account is on Pipe Roll 19 Edw. III m. 39d. 

4 Pipe Roll 15 Edw. III, Izem London, face and dorse (William de la Pole), Res. London (the Bardi); 
Pipe Roll 16 Edw. III, Izem London, dorse (William de la Pole); Pipe Roll 17 Edw. III: Jzem London, 
Res. London, Adhuc Res. London (the Bardi); Pipe Roll 18 Edw. III: Lvem Adhuc Res. London (Hanseatic 
Merchants), Res. London and Res. Ebor. (William de la Pole); Pipe Roll 19 Edw. III: Irem London 
(the Bardi); Pipe Roll 20 Edw. III: Res. London (the Peruzzi); Pipe Roll 21 Edw. III: Res. London 
face and dorse (Walter de Chiryton and others, John de Wesenham and others). 

5 See the preceding note. 
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If the account ended with a balance in favour of a royal creditor this brought 
the proceedings at the upper exchequer to a close and the same would happen 
in the rare case of his advances being exactly equal to his receipts. When, how- 
ever, at the conclusion of the account there remained a debt to the crown, the. 
exchequer took action to recover it. Such a debt might arise either because the 
lender had really been paid more than he had advanced, or, as was often the case, 
because the exchequer officials had refused for one reason or another to make 
allowance for some of his loans. For a record of what happened in either of 
those two cases we have to turn to Status et Visus Compotorum section. of L.T.R. 
memoranda rolls, as the L.T.R. remembrancer was alone concerned with debts 
to the crown remaining at the end of accounting. The record there normally 
begins with the words Audito compoto—the account having been audited.! 
If a financier really owed a debt to the crown there would follow a simple story 
of measures taken to compel him to pay and of payments effected? When the 
debt arose out of the failure of the exchequer to recognise the loans advanced 
we are likely to find a statement of the exchequer's objections which often throws 
an interesting light on the attitude of the exchequer officials and the detailed 
way in which they examined all evidence. A good example is provided by the 
account of the Portinari. The first half of its story we have already told. The 
enrolled account ends with the statement of the total sum received by the firm 
from the king, £19,049 148. 64d. The record on the memoranda roll starts pre- 
cisely at this point with the statement that after account had been audited the 
Portinari owed this total? It then recites the allowances for which the Portinari 
asked. One payment they had made without any written warrant. For a second 
loan they produced royal letters obligatory for £8,072 10s., but they did not 
show any receipts of the foreign financiers to whom the money had been paid for 
the king and could give no particulars of those payments. Questioned about the 
way in which he procured those letters obligatory, John de Portinari explained 
that the king, by a letter of privy seal dated 13 February 1339, had ordered 
Paul de Monte Florum to repay this loan, but as the latter was unable to do so 
letters obligatory were given to them. The barons of the exchequer pointed out 
that the letters obligatory were dated 7 February, that is six days earlier than the 
letter of privy seal to Monte Florum and this is given as one.of the reasons why 
they refused to give allowance for this loan. It is quite likely that the barons 
suspected the Portinari of having first procured the letters obligatory and of 
then trying to secure repayment while keeping the letters. Furthermore the 
barons inquired whether the whole of the £8,072 10s. figuring in the letters 


1 For a detailed description of proceedings after the audit in the case of tax collectors, see J. F. 
Willard, Parliamentary Taxes ox Personal Property 1290-1334, pp. 326 ff. 

3 See for example L.T.R. Mem. Roll 17 Edw. III, Status ez Visus Compotorum, Hilary: account 
of David de Busdrak of Lucca. * Ibid. Michaelmas, m. 9. 
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obligatory had been lent by the Portinari and elicited from the head of the firm 
the admission that part of it, namely £2,000, represented king's gift, in other 
words interest. Further examination revealed that while the Portinari had 
received wool to the value of £2,500 in return for an undertaking to restore two 
crowns of the queen pledged to them, they had never restored them. As a result 
it was decided that John de Portinari, who already had been delivered to the 
marshal of the exchequer for his debt, 'commititur arciori custodie,' and the 
record ends with his transference to the Fleet prison and the enumeration of 
the sureties that he found to procure his release.! 

Certificates of the exchequer sent to the chancery at various stages of account- 
ing often add valuable information about accounts. We possess certificates 
concerning accounts with royal creditors of both upper and lower exchequer. 
Such certificates were only sent in reply to express royal orders and they are not 
numerous. Sometimes the writ ordering the exchequer to account with a royal 
creditor included a direction to certify the king of the outcome of the account? 
while in other cases writs of enquiry were sent for special reasons, for example, 
as a preliminary to issuing letters obligatory.? A number of such certificates is 
preserved to-day among Chancery Miscellanea. The exchequer sometimes 
kept a copy of the certificate it had sent on the memoranda rolls among Recorda 
and occasionally it was entered below the copy of the writ of enquiry in the 
section of Brevia directa baronibus. If at the end of an account at the upper 
exchequer there remained a balance in favour of the creditor he could be given 
a direct payment out of the treasury or could be granted an assignment. Alter- 
natively letters obligatory under the great seal or the exchequer seal could be 
granted to him promising the repayment of the sum due. As has already been 
pointed out, lenders to the crown could be given letters obligatory at various 
stages of a credit transaction, before they had rendered account at the exchequer, 
or for the balance due after accounting there, in connexion with accounting 
at the lower as well as at the upper exchequer. The distinguishing character- 
istic of letters obligatory given following an account at the upper exchequer is 
that they generally state explicitly that they had been issued as a result of such 


1 There is a similar record of proceedings following the audit of the account of the Hanseatic 
merchants, L.T.R. Mem. Roll 18 Edw. III, 8zazus et Visus Compotoram, Hilary, m. 4. The exchequer 
refused to give allowance for certain loans until letters obligatory were surrendered by the Hanseatic 
merchants. ‘The record preserves the transcripts of two important, otherwise lost, royal letters patent. 

2 K.R.R. Mem. Roll 13 Edw. III, Br. dir. bar., Michaelmas, m. 4. 

* The letters patent in favour of the Bardi in Ca/. Pat. Rolls 1343-45, p. 467, are based on and 
exactly reproduce two certificates, one from the lower and the other from the upper exchequer, in 
Chancery Miscellanea, C. 47/87, file 3. The writs of enquiry are said to have been sent to the exchequer 
at the request of the Bardi. 

* C. 47/87, file 3, nos. 15 and 16 and file 4. no. 31 (writs and returns from the exchequer and the 
courts of law). Also C. 47/13 file 6 nos. r1 and 12. A certificate concerning the Leopardi and another 
of a Edw. II concerning the Frescobaldi are in bundle 139 (unsorted). 
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account. In the case of letters patent under the great seal this rather than the 
note of warranty, which frequently in such cases is ‘by the king and council,”* is 
the real test. It is not always clear why letters obligatory under the seal of 
the exchequer should have been sometimes issued instead of the more usual 
letters under the great seal. In some cases this was explicitly ordered in the 
royal writ directing the exchequer to account with a creditor,? but in others it 
was not The dates of the letters obligatory under the exchequer seal issued at 
the conclusion of an account at the upper exchequer probably represented the 
dates at which accounting had been concluded. Thus letters obligatory resulting 
from the account with the Bardi rendered in 1331—32* were dated 20 February 
1332,9 the day on which all the vouchers and other documents concerning this 
account were handed over to the officials of the exchequer of receipt." We are 
on much more uncertain ground with letters obligatory under the great seal. 
Their dates can be based on the date of a treasurer's bill? or a certificate sent from 
the exchequer, but they may equally depend on the date of royal warrants or 
other considerations.? 


^ 
à 


V. 


We have been dealing so far with documents directly connected with the 
actual advancing of loans and accounting for them. Another important group of 
sources is formed by accounts of persons, mostly royal officials, who received the 
money advanced by the lenders. Under this heading come the accounts of the 


1 E.g. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1345-48, p. 60: "Promise to the King's merchants of the society of the Bardi 
of Florence to pay to them £23,082 38. 10&d. due on their account begun before Robert de Wodehous 
and his fellows and afterwards rendered before the treasurer and barons of the exchequer . . as has been 
found by a certificate of the said treasurer and barons sent into the chancery... 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1345-48, p. 60; ibid. 1343-45, pp. 467-69; ibid. 1330-34, p. 455. 

3 K.R. Mem. Roll 5 Edw. III, Br. dir. ċar., Trinity, m. 15: ‘et de ce qe lur serra du par mesme 
laconte lur facez aver noz lettres patentes souz le seal de nostre dit Eschegier’; such letters were issued 
(K.R. Mem. Roll 6 Edw. III, Com. et Lit. Pat. Hilary, m. 1d.). See also K.R. Mem. Roll 13 Edw. III, 
Br. dir. bar., Michaelmas, m. 4. 

* For example a writ of 2 July 1334 ordering the treasurer and barons to account with the Bardi 
says nothing about the issue of letters obligatory under the seal of the exchequer (K.R. Mem. Roll 
8 Edw. III, Br. dir. bar., Trinity, m. 17d.) and yet such letters were issued (idid., Com. e£ Lit. Pat., 
Trinity). 

5 E. 101/127 no. 27, 28 and 26. 

$ K.R. Mem. Roll 6 Edw. ITI, Com. et Lit. Pat., Hilary, m. 1d. 

7 Ibid. (note underneath the enrolment of the letters obligatory). Letters obligatory granted after 
an account with the Bardi rendered in Trinity term 1334 are dated 24 July 1334 (K.R. Mem. Roll 
8 Edw. III, Liz. Pat., Trinity}—the account is said to have extended over the period up to 24 July 
1334 (idid., Status et Visus Comp., Trinity, m. 3d). 

8 Such bills are preserved among Chancery Warrants, C. 81/files 1549-1642. See Maxwell-Lyte, 
Op. cit. EE 200—203. 

hus letters obligatory to the Bardi dated 10 March 1346 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1345—48, p. 60) are 
based on a certificate of the exchequer dated 14 March [1346], C. 47/13/6 no. On the p of 
documents under the great seal, v. ante, xxii. 117—8. 
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keepers of the king's wardrobe, the receivers of the king's chamber, treasurers of 
war accompanying military expeditions, royal agents abroad, etc. It is only for 
the periods of continental warfare that this class of documents becomes of first 
rate importance: for example Edward III's credit transactions during his expe- 
ditions abroad in 1338—40 could never have been reconstructed without ward- 
robe accounts and accounts of his special financial agents. The wardrobe 
accounts are the most important of the records belonging to this group. They 
have been much studied, but a discussion of the problems arising in using 
them to find information about loans might be of value. 

The receipts of the keepers of the wardrobe are subdivided in their accounts 
into Recepta ad Scaccarium and Recepta Forinseca.? The foreign receipts included 
all money not received in fact or name from the exchequer at the time when the 
wardrobe account was being drawn up. But only a very small section of the 
money charged to the wardrobe at the exchequer of receipt on the issue rolls 
(Recepta ad Receptam Scaccarii) was received by the wardrobe officials directly 
out of the treasury. 'A very large part consisted of sums, usually small ones, paid 
directly by the exchequer to wardrobe creditors.’ The sums charged to the 
wardrobe at the exchequer of accounts (Recepta ad Scaccarium Compotorum), 
represented partly similar ‘indirect receipts.’ The whole division has thus little 
to do with the character of the transactions themselves. From the point of view 
of exchequer book-keeping it is however a quite intelligible division and it is a 
very real one. The keeper of the wardrobe was meant to be charged in his 
account with every sum he had received and to be charged of course with each 
‘once only. Thus in the case of loans received by the wardrobe, if at the time of 
the conclusion of accounting by the keeper of the wardrobe they figured as 
repaid on the issue rolls, either through cash payment or through assignments, 
they would be entered in the wardrobe accounts among Recepta ad Receptam 
Scaccarti; if they had been repaid through assignments accounted for by revenue 
collectors at the upper exchequer, they would be put among Recepta ad Scaccarium 
Compotorum, all the remaining loans would be crowded into the all-embracing 
section of Recepta Forinseca. The loans received in 1338—39 by Norwell from 
William de la Pole supply a good example. Pole advanced very considerable 
sums in numerous payments at various dates and for each advance he received 
letters patent under Norwell’s seal. In exchange for certain of these receipts he 


1T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, 6 vols., C. Johnson, 
“The System of Account in the Wardrobe of Edward I,’ Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vi (1923), 
pp- 50-72, J. H. Johnson, “The System of Account in the Wardrobe of Edward II,’ ibid., xii (1929), 
pp- 75-104 and “The King's Wardrobe and Household’ in The English Government at Work 1327— 
1336, 1. 206—249. 

2 For this division, see especially J. H. Johnson, Tras. Royal Hist. Soc., xii. 77-8, and The English 
government at work 1327-1336, i. 232. 

3 Trans. Royal Hist. Boc., xii. 77. 
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secured in the course of 1338—40 tallies of assignment at the exchequer of receipt 
and those loans accordingly figure in the Recepta ad Receptam Scaccarii section of 
Norwell's account. Norwell’s Recepta Forinseca record further £46,389 19s. 
104d. received from Pole.? For most of the loans belonging to this later group 
Pole also secured tallies at the receipt, but he did so on 19 October 1342,? while 
Norwell’s ‘receipts from the exchequer of receipt’ end in his account in Easter 
Term 1342, with the last entry under the date of 14 September 1342.4 From 
the historian’s point of view it is preferable that loans received by the wardrobe 
should be recorded in the section of Recepta Forizseca. In the enrolled wardrobe 
accounts, and sometimes they alone have survived, the 'foreign receipts' are 
listed in detail, while only the total receipts from different treasurers are given for 
Recepta ad Receptam Scaccarii. Secondly, the entries in the Recepta Forinseca 
section of the Books or Rolls of Particulars are often quite detailed and in par- 
ticular frequently give the date of the loan or the date of the letters patent issued 
for it. The entries in Recepta ad Receptam Scaccarii in those books and rolls give 
merely a meagre summary of the entries on the issue rolls, themselves none too 
detailed and generally lacking all mention of the dates of the surrendered 
vouchers. 

In using wardrobe accounts it is essential to study the section of receipts 
in conjunction with the section of issues. They complement each other and 
to use entries in one without consulting the other might lead to serious errors.5 
This is particularly true of loans. In their case the sums recorded as received 
by the wardrobe apparently represent merely the amounts for which royal 
letters obligatory or wardrobe bills had been given to leaders. Thus among 
Recepta Forinseca in Norwell's Book of Particulars is recorded a loan of 65,982 
florins of Florence (£9,897 6s.) from the Leopardi for which they are stated 
to have had letters obligatory from the king. The letters themselves were 
copied on the same page, which was very unusual, and state that this sum 
was due as a result of an account with the Leopardi on 2 February 1340. But 
on turning in Norwell's Book to the section of 'prests' we find the following: 
*Gabrieli de Monte Magno et Matheo Cavachon de prestito, super compoto 
reddito de 41,982 florenis de florencia de illis 65,982 florenis de florencia unde 

1 Norwell's Book of Particulars, E. 36/203, p. 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 26 (23 December 1338, 
29 October, 4 November, 12 November and 11 December 1339, 28 January, 1 February, 12 February, 
26 and 29 May 1340. See the respective Issue Rolls. For Norwell's receipts surrendered by Pole in 
exchange for these assignments, see E. 404/493 no. 157, 203, 221, 243, 283, 382, 437, 504. 

? E. 36/203, p. 64. 

3 E. 401/370 and E. 403/327 under 19 October 1342. For these tallies, 9. supra, pp. 11, I2. 

4 E. 36/203, p. 39. 

5 See J. H. Johnson, Trans. Royal Hist. 8oc., xii. 80. 

$ E. 36/203, p. 65. 

7 For their enrolment, see Ca/. Pat. Rolls 1374-77, supplement, p. 504. and Rymer (ed. Record 
Com.), II. pt. i, p. 1108. 
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habent litteras Regis obligatorias de quibus non solverunt in garderoba nisi 
24,000 florenos de florencia et sic debent respondere Regi de predictis 41,982 
florenis . . .'* The enrolled account of the Leopardi, taken in conjunction with 
other evidence, reveals that they had promised to advance the missing sum, but 
had failed to do so being dissatisfied with the securities given and that they only 
made the stipulated loan in the summer of 1340 after Norwell had left office. 
The same methods were used to record interest. Norwell’s enrolled account 
records the receipt of a loan of £9,000 from John Rikier of Malines and two 
other partners. The Book of Particulars adds the information that Rikier and 
others had received letters obligatory for this sum and specifies that, out of the 
£9,000, the sum of £6,000 was advanced in November 1338 to two of the royal 
allies. The absence of any mention of the remaining £3,000 arouses suspicion 
and on turning to the section of prestita we find a prest to Rikier of £6,000 out 
of which £3,000 were really paid by Norwell in 1340, but £3,000 were ‘in 
precio 20,000 florenorum de florencia penes eosdem mercatores remanencium 
qui non liberabantur in garderoba set retinebantur per dictos mercatores penes 
se pro incremento pro mutuacione predicta Regi facta.’ In Norwell’s Book of 
Particulars, which is unique in the enormous wardrobe loans it records, thus 
supplying the bulk of our evidence, it is more usual to find interest recorded not 
as a charge to the creditor among prestita but as a gift under the section of 4onz.* 
Some of these gifts were undoubtedly real payments in cash to creditors," but 
careful scrutiny suggests that others represent purely book-keeping entries. 
For example Norwell is stated to have received on 26 November 1338 from 
John Bachiler, moneychanger of Antwerp, a loan of £600 advanced for two 
months? He really did repay £600 to Bachiler on 1 February 1339. What 
was Bachiler's profit on this transaction? The section of dona records a gift to 
Bachiler on 26 November 1338, the day of the advancing of his loan of £60 
per manus proprias. It is of course possible that a cash payment of £60 was made 
to Bachiler himself on the same day as he advanced a loan of £600, but this 


1 E. 36/203, p. 327. 

2 Pipe Roll 30 Edward III, m. 35d.; E. 36/203, p. 351 and Account of the Bardi, E. 101/127 no. 32 
(payment of £825 by the Bardi to the Leopardi ‘sub condicione ut iidem Gabriel et Matheus mutu- 
arent Regi 50.000 fl. de Florencia per tres menses unde nichil mutuarent eidem"). 

3 E. 361/2, m. 38. 

4 E. 36/203, p. 64. 

5 Ibid., p. 344. For a similar case, see idid., p. 65 and 345 (Claisius le Hertoghe). ` 

9 ‘Gifts’ are listed in detail only in the Books of Particulars. The enrolled accounts only record 
the total of the gifts made. 

7 This is certain when payment is stated to have been made by the hands of some other financier, 
for example William de la Pole (E. 36/203, p. 207, 210). 

8 E. 36/203, p. 70. 

9? Ibid., p. 193. 

10 Ibid, p. 203. 
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seems unlikely and besides the words per manus proprias according to normal 
usage in Norwell’s Book of Particulars should be interpreted as referring to the 
payer and not the payee. A simpler and probably more correct solution would be 
that Bachiler in reality only advanced £540 and was given letters obligatory for 
£600. In other words out of a loan of £600 he had retained £60 ‘by his own 
hands.’? 

A large part of the money recorded in the wardrobe accounts as paid by the 
wardrobe never passed through the hands of the wardrobe officials. Wardrobe 
creditors or government officials made payments directly to the persons indicated 
to them by the keeper of the wardrobe who charged himself with the sums so 
advanced. It is only occasionally that wardrobe accounts reveal this by stating 
that payment had been made ‘by the hands’ of a financier or of some royal agent. 
This means that two, in all outward appearance unconnected entries, one record- 
ing the reception of a loan and the other some payment made by the wardrobe, 
might refer to the same transaction. For instance Norwell’s Book of Particulars 
contains in the section of Recepta ad Scaccarium Compotorum among a large group 
of ‘receipts’ from the collectors of customs at London the following brief entry: 
*Item de custuma et subsidio 4.50 saccorum lane Antonii Bache unde idem custos 
oneratur ibidem—4 50 li’? On turning to the enrolled account of the collectors 
of customs at London for 1339—40 we find that Bache had been given licence’ 
to export 450 sacks of wool free of custom and subsidy in return for having paid 
at the king's request £450 ‘diversis hominibis ville de Tenremonde’ with which 
sum Norwell was to be charged.* This connects the loan of Bache with a prest 
of £450 recorded in Norwell’s Book of Particulars: ‘Petro le Blawere . . . et aliis 
burgensibus ville de Tenremound in denariis eis liberatis anno XIV° in partem 
solucionis denariorum eis debitorum per Regem, unde habent litteras Regis 
obligatorias, pro pannis ab eis emptis .. .'^. The question arises whether all the 
loans received by the wardrobe were recorded in its formal accounts and the 
books and rolls of particulars on which those accounts were based. Mr. J. H. 
Johnson, writing on the wardrobe accounts of the reign of Edward II, was of the 
opinion that small loans contracted by the wardrobe for short periods and repaid 
directly by it before accounting at the exchequer had begun, were recorded only 
in the journals of receipts and of payments kept by the cofferer, and sometimes 
also in the special memoranda books or rolls kept by the wardrobe.5 Compara- 
tively few documents of this type have survived and no wardrobe journals are, 


1 There are other such cases: Angel Guido (E. 36/203, p. 70, 193 and 206), David the Jew (idid., 
P. 79, 193-94, 203, 204 and 208). 

3 E. 36/203, p. 44. 

3 E. 356/8, m. 6. Cp. Gal. Close Rolls 1341—43, p. 419. 

* E. 36/203, p. 344. 

5 J. H. Johnson: Trans. Royal Hist. 8oc., xii. 81-4. 
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for example, available for the period 1327—1336.! Mr. Johnson's view is sub- 
stantially correct and this may be the reason why mentions of loans, except when 
repaid by the exchequer, are not numerous in the formal accounts of most of 
the keepers of the wardrobe in our period.? Norwell's account constitutes an 
exception and it may possibly record all the loans received during his term of 
office: for example it records 5 loans totalling together £139 contracted at 
various dates in 1338—39 from David Judeus of which the largest was for 
3 months and the shortest for 1 week and which were repaid very promptly. 
But Norwell's account is admittedly somewhat exceptional because of the im- 
„portant position filled by him as virtual treasurer of Edward III's expedition to 
the Netherlands. 

Accounts of the other royal ‘receivers’ do not call for much comment. In 
using them we can encounter all the problems discussed in connexion with 
wardrobe accounts. They were normally enrolled in the Rotulus Compotorum 
section of the pipe rolls, while particulars of account were kept by the king's 
remembrancer. Certain of the most confidential royal agents, however, never 
formally accounted at the exchequer and only some of their informal accounts 
rendered before the exchequer, the king's council or special commissions have 
survived. Information concerning loans can be found in various classes of 
documents not expressly connected with loans; every kind of contemporary 
source might yield something. Judicial records, especially the plea rolls of the 
exchequer of pleas, classes of chancery archives such as the chancery war- 
rants and the chancery writs and returns; the important artificial classes of 
the Ancient Correspondence and the Ancient Petitions, the records of the 


' —.1 J. H. Johnson in The English Goverament at Work, i. 234—35. 

2 No loans are recorded among Recepta Forinseca of the keepers of the wardrobe in the period 1327— 
36 (idid., i. 232 and n. 7). Some loans in 1337 are recorded in the section of ‘foreign receipts’ of Ferri- 
by's account (E. 361/2 m. 36 and Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Nero C. viii) and of Beche's account for 
1337-38 (E. 361/2 m. 37 and E. 101/388 no. 9). Several loans appear in the account of Cusance for 
1340—41 (E. 361/2 m. 40). Very few are to be found in Edington’s account (E. 36/204) and no real 
loans figure among ‘foreign receipts’ of Wetwang (E. 101/390 no. 12). ' 

3 E. 36/203, p. 70, 193-94. Payments in full repayment of loans are entered in the section of 
Necessaria and have to be studied in the Book of Particulars of Norwell, for the enrolled account only 
records the total paid under this heading. 

4 The account of Paul de Monte Florum for 1336-37 was rendered in November 1338 before 
the king’s council in the Netherlands and delivered for safe keeping into the wardrobe (E. 101/311 no. 
25). His account for payments to redeem royal crowns pledged abroad (1342—43) was rendered before 
a special commission composed of the earl of Derby, Bartholomew de Burghersh, and two former 
keepers of the wardrobe (William de Cusance, also a former treasurer, and William de Norwell), E. ro1/ 
390 no. 6. Thomas de Hatfield, receiver of the king's chamber (1338—44) refused to render account 
before the exchequer and his account, after being audited in the king’s household, was burnt by royal 
order (Tout: Chapters, iv. 287-88, K.R. Mem. Roll 19 Edw. III, Recorda, Michaelmas, m. 3d. and 
K.R. Mem. Roll 15 Edw. III, Br. dir. bar., Michaelmas, m. 36d). 

5 Partly preserved among Chancery Miscellanea, bundles 86-138 and partly in Chancery Files, 
‘Tower Series (C. 202/series C.). LL 
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council’s business collected in the artificial class of the Parliamentary and Council 
Proceedings, are all worth searching. No private records of the financiers who 
lent money to Edward III have so far been discovered, and while some of the 
account books of the Florentine societies of the Bardi and the Peruzzi have 
survived, we lack the records of their English branches.! 

E. B. Frype. 


(Concluded) 
1 A Sapori, La Crisi delle compagnie mercantili dei Bardi e dei Peruzzi (1926); R. de Roover, ‘Aux 


origines d'une technique intellectuelle: la formation et expansion de la comptabilité à partie double, 
Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, ix (1937). 
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THE MEDIEVAL SPEAKERS FOR THE 
COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ' 


Tue late thirteenth-century parliament was an union of estates in which the 
elected representatives of shires and other corporate bodies, knights, citizens 
and burgesses, and the lower clergy, frequently had a due but inferior place and 
function. Parliament was still fundamentally a special session of the king's 
court. However dissimilar from and superior to other royal courts it became, 
a court parliament fundamentally remained and the continued hierarchical 
ordering of medieval English political society predetermined that its judgements 
should continue to be the work of its non-representative, aristocratic elements 
whose judicial function is emphasised by their description as peers. By the end 
of Edward II's reign, despite the contemporary feudal reaction, the elected 
representatives of secular communities had come to be considered an essential 
element in parliament's constitution and already the eventual bicameral nature 
of parliament was being adumbrated in their practice of meeting outside the 
great council of magnates. There, apart, they were already coming to regard 
themselves as entrusted with the task of formulating petitions and at the end of 
the fourteenth century this, coupled with the exercise of their right to grant or 
withhold taxation, was more clearly their main function. The Commons had 
already their place, then, in the constitutional scheme of parliamentary monarchy. 
Historically, however, it was a subordinate place and even the Commons’ realiza- 
tion of their common political identity, for socially they were still heterogeneously 
composed, was perhaps thrust upon them, partly by the contrast of their own 
position as representatives with the lords who represented only themselves, and 
partly by the king's need to deal with them, especially in matters financial, as one 
group and not several. The clear emergence of the Commons’ speaker in 1376, 
seemingly the Commons' own contribution to their rather rudimentary organi- 
sation, was a sign of their realization of the tactical value of unity between 
knights, citizens and burgesses, although his election down to Tudor times from 
among the knights of the shire does show, as do other phenomena, the continued 
political pre-eminence of this gradus in the lower house. 

We may no longer agree with Stubbs' idea that in the fourteenth century 
the Commons had sufficiently transformed their position in parliament to have 


1 'T’his paper was read at a meeting of the medieval section of the Anglo-American Conference of 
Historians at the Institute on 8 July 1949. I have added references and footnotes and here and there 
developed my themes. 
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achieved in a lasting form the political and constitutional initiative there, but 
the reaction against this view has been too severe in its attribution to the Com- 
mons of ineffectiveness and even, at times, of a certain myopia in their dealings 
with the king and Lords. This has been alleged to be an unfortunate result of 
short parliaments, of a Commons’ personnel inevitably subject to variation, and 
of the general political immaturity of the rising middle class, a combination 
of these factors resulting in the Commons in parliament being exploited 
to the profit of the king or, if he is unpopular and aristocratic sentiment in 
powerful quarters is hostile to him, to the advantage of this baronial opposition. 
An investigation of the careers of the speakers, of the ‘circumstances in which 
the speaker is elected (in so far as they can be ascertained), and of his privileges 
of speech secured by the official acceptance of his ‘protestations’ should throw 
light on this political problem and on others of more constitutional importance. 

Examining the origin of the Commons’ speaker we need not look too 
remotely. We need not consider the case of Sir Henry de Keighley? who in 1301 
acted for the community of the realm in parliament as a whole, and not alone 
for the Commons. When next, so far as we know, parliament resorts to a 
*procurator' or ‘prolocutor universitatis’ it is to provide for ‘a corporate act of 
feudal defiance, transmuted into the will of the commonalty’, the renunciation 
of homage to Edward II through the mouth of Sir William Trussell.? He, too, 
speaks not for the Commons alone, but for the commonalty of the realm. The 
Commons were only slowly at this time learning, under direct suggestion, to 
deliberate as estates apart and, even more slowly, to realize their identity of 
interest as representatives of communities in contrast with those who repre- 
sented themselves and enjoyed as peers of parliament judicial functions which 
they, the Commons, did not share.» When, in the parliament of April 1343, for 
the first recorded time the Commons speak in the presence of the king and 
Lords through the mouth of a named person, they use the services of this same 
Sir William Trussell, but he is not one of themselves.* Thereafter until 1377 


1 Madox, Exchequer, ii. 108; Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, i. 104, cited ante, ix. 7. 

? M. V. Clarke, ‘Committees of Estates and the Deposition of Edward Il,’ Historical Essays in 
honour of James Tait, ed. J. G. Edwards, V. H. Galbraith and E. F. Jacob, pp. 42-3. 

3 H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, “The Parliaments of Edward III (cont.),’ arte, ix. 1—15. 

4 Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 1365. In July 1340 Trussell had been one of those sent by Edward III 
from Bruges to declare to parliament the facts of the military situation across the Channel. On 30 April 
1343 it was Sir Bartholomew de Burwash who, as better qualified than the chancellor, expanded the 
latter's declaration of the causes of summons with special reference to the truce recently concluded with 
the French king in Brittany, but it may well have been Trussell who, as an expert in diplomatic affairs 
(D.N.B., lvii. 270), was on this occasion entrusted with the job of enlightening the Commons in detail 
and apart. Certainly, on the following day, he did no more than report their assent to the continuance 
of the truce. On the day after this announcement, the knights of the shire, and others of the Commons 
came before parliament to report their advice on the problem of keeping the law ‘en son droit cours, en 
manere q’ele soit owele as Poures et as Riches,’ There was no mention of Trussell. 
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there is ho mention on the rolls of the parliaments of any other individual 
speaking for the Commons in parliament. Nor need we be surprised at this 
silence. When the Commons communicated with the king or Lords in the 
course of a session they would normally seem to have done so through a small 
deputation composed of round about a dozen and appointed ad hoc. This is of 
the sort and size the duke of Lancaster obviously anticipated when, on 9 May 
1376, Sir Peter de la Mare insisted on 4// the Commons being admitted into the 
parliament chamber;? it seems not unlikely that the speaker would be one of 
this small deputation, that it might even nominate him itself, in any case that he 
would probably be chosen for that single occasion only—‘a la journe'. But it is 
quite probable that even as late as 1376 the Commons were content to com- 
municate with the king through an intermediary who was not one of themselves. 
Walsingham tells us that in the Good Parliament for a time this service was per- 
formed by Sir Richard Stury, one of the knights of the chamber, who acted as 
go-between,—vreferendarius® Walsingham calls him—between Edward III 
and the Commons. He carried the king’s wishes to the knights and theirs 
to the king until, slandering the doings of the knights by saying that they 
meant to depose the king like his father before him, he was banished from 


1 In the parliament of March 1340 twelve knights of the shire *queux les Communes voleint eslire’ 
(actually thirteen are named), to whom six citizens and burgesses were added, sat daily with nine pre- 
lates and lords, supported by the treasurer and four justices, hearing and trying petitions, some of which 
were made into statutes (Rot. Parl., ii. 113@). Little more than a year later the king conceded that the 
commissioners ordered to make inquiry into the conduct of royal ministers should be examined in his 
presence ‘devant les Grantz et certeynes persones des Communes’ (i4id., 1314). In 1348 a very select 
committee of prelates, lords and justices, to the number of six, were asked for by the Commons to 
expedite unanswered common petitions preferred in this and the previous parliament, in the presence 
of four or six of the Commons elected by themselves (idid., 2014). In 1352 Chief Justice Shareshull 
declared the causes of summons and then told the Commons to elect twenty-four or thirty from amongst 
themselves; these were to have speech with some of the lords in the Painted Chamber on the following 
day and then join their fellows in the chapter-house of the abbey and inform them of what had tran- 
spired (isid., 2375). ‘The request to the lords in 1373 for the appointment of a committee to assist 
them i in their discussions was made by a deputation of ‘ascons des Communes’ who made their approaches 
fen noun de touz’ (idid., 3162). On 9 May 1376, when De la Mare protested against the exclusion of 
many of his fellows from the parliament chamber, the duke of Lancaster observed, reports the Anoni- 
malle Chronicle, ‘Sire Peirs, ceo ne serroit meistre de tauntz de comunes entrer pur doner respouns, 
mes dusz ou tresz purrount soeffire a une foitz, come ad este use avaunt ces hures.” (4xox. Chron., p. 84). 
In 1378 the Lords protested against the Commons’ demand for a committee of lords to deliberate with 
them in their house of assembly, saying that the custom was *qe les Seigneurs elisoient de eux mesmes 
un certaine petite nombre de vi ou x, et les Communes une autre tielle petite nombre de eux mesmes, 
et yceux Sts et Cóés issint esluz deussent entre-comuner en aisee manere, sanz murmur, crye, et noise.’ 
‘The Commons agreed and certain lords and Commons were chosen ‘en petite et resonable nombre, par 
manere come ent ad este usez d’ancienetee.’ (Rot. Parl., iii. 362). 

3 Anonimalle Chronicle 1333-81, ed. V. H. Galbraith, p. 83. 

3 A word later used as an alternative to describe the pre/ocutor of the lower house of Convocation, 
who first appeared, although not then sud eo somine, in 1399. (I. J. Churchill, Casserbury Adminis- 
tration, i. 378.) 
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court! In 1376, the evidence seems to suggest, the Commons were for the first 
time using the expedient of a speaker who, as one of themselves privy to their 
counsels, continued to speak before the king and Lords for the duration of the . 
parliament. After this time communication between the Commons and the Lords, 
or with the king for that matter, need not of course be restricted to action through 
the speaker or even through one of their own number: early in 1382 Walsingham? 
tells us that when William Ufford, earl of Suffolk, collapsed and died on his 
way up the stairs to the chamber where the Lords were in session he had just 
been chosen by the knights of the shire ‘ad pronunciandum ex parte illorum 
negotia reipublice’ and the Commons are known to have had an elected speaker 
of their own number in this parliament. And there are, of course, other and much 
later instances of such practices in the medieval period. 

An air of improvisation hangs about the initial activities of De la Mare as 
continuing speaker in 1376, if we may trust the account of the Anonimalle 
Chronicle, but that he was fairly early in the session intended by the Commons 
to be their continuing speaker is reasonably clear. It was not De la Mare who, 
on 30 April, invited speeches from the knights in the chapter-house at the outset 
of this second day of the session although, after five or six of his fellows had 
already spoken from the lectern, he did then rehearse the points they had made 
and added his own counsel. No question of choosing a speaker to bear the ‘onus 
verbi’? need of course arise until the Commons were prepared to go before the 
king and the Lords of the council of parliament (and this they were not ready 
to do for yet another nine days), if the Commons were not in the habit of electing 
a continuing speaker to act for the whole of the parliamentary session. On 
Friday, 9 May, when the Commons for the first time since the opening of par- 
liament appeared again before the Lords, the duke of Lancaster, presiding over 
the Lords as the king’s lieutenant, asked the assembled Commons, ‘Quel de 
vous avera la parlaunce et pronunciacion?' De la Mare replied to the effect that 
‘par commune assent il averoit les paroles a la iourne.' On the Monday follow- 
ing, 12 May, perhaps labouring under the misapprehension that De la Mare 
had acted three days before for that occasion only, Lancaster again demanded 
of the Commons once more assembled in the parliament chamber, ‘Qi parlera?” 
De la Mare’s answer to the duke’s probably innocent and customary query was 
a testy reference to his appointment, by common assent, on the previous Friday 

1 Chronicon Angliae (Rolls Series), ed. E. M. Thompson, p. 87; Walsingham is better informed 
of the doings of the Good Parliament than some have been prepared to allow. His mistaken description 
of the Commons meeting ‘in capitulo Sancti. Pauli,’ which has sometimes been held against him, is an 
obvious slip on his, or a copyist's, part: his informant, Sir T’homas de la Hoo, knight of the shire for 
Bedfordshire, who dreamed in the chapter-house of seven lost gold florins, in his perplexity as to their 
gs and significance, made his enquiries in the choir of the monks (not canons), Walsingham tells us 

ibid. 70). 
i; 2 Cais Anglie, p. 333. 3 Ibid., p. 73. 
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to have ‘la parlaunce a cest foiz (this time of parliament?).’ This was perhaps an 
enlargement on what had been explicit in the exchanges between John of Gaunt 
and De la Mare on the former occasion but it was, I think, certainly implicit in 
the request made on that day to De la Mare, by common assent of the Commons, 
to assume ‘la charge pur eux d’avoir la sovereinte de pronuncier lour voluntes 
en le graunt parlement avaunt les seignours.' 1 

The Commons, and presumably most keenly among them their speaker, 
were determined that their impeachment of the king's unworthy ministers 
should take the form of a maintenance of their accusations in common, in order 
to eschew at all costs what Latimer evidently desired, namely, the appearance of 
these accusations proceeding from an 'especiale persone' who might sub- 
sequently be regarded as a false accuser open to the penalties of the statute 
of 38 Edw. III. Had it not been that the Commons insisted on giving their 
charges the appearance of proceeding from common clamour, one might have 
been tempted to see in their choice of a speaker a paradoxical desire to give their 
criminal accusations just that appearance of individual plaint which, short of 
presentment by a jury, the common law demanded. But from the first De la 
Mare insisted that ‘ceo qe une de nous dist touz diount et assentount,'? and he 
meticulously made protestation of his right to be corrected by his fellows: 
'fesaunt toutz vois protestacione devaunt toutz qe yssy sount, qe si ieo rien 
mesdy [missay] en ascune poynte qe ieo me sumet al coreccion et amendement de 
mes compaignouns. This was the later formally allowed protestation of the 
formally admitted speaker, in all substance (it was here, of course, no more than 
a claim unenrolled by the clerk of the parliament and, so far as the Anonimalle 
Chronicle discloses the facts, passed without comment). Once the protestation 
became an act which required royal concurrence it presupposed a privilege 
granted to the speaker rather than to those for whom he spoke, and I shall have 
more to say later about it in this connection; but in the first place, as a claim 
which apparently met with no response either by way of objection or acceptance, 
it seems to have been an expression of something that was almost implicit in the 
charge De la Mare undertook at the Commons' request, namely, a reciprocal 
safeguard for himself and for the Commons too: it allowed the speaker's utter- 
ances, if uncorrected, to pass for what had been assented to by his fellows and, 
at the same time, it did not allow any divergence on his part from what it had 
been agreed he should say, to go unchallenged by the Commons. Both Commons 
and speaker are thus theoretically protected by his protestation from the conse- 
quences of any personal indiscretion or under- or over-statement on his part. In 
the circumstances in which it was uttered, on 12 May 1376, this protestation 
was highly necessary; it immediately preceded the first attack in the parliament 


1 frosimalle Chronicle, pp. 83, 85. 
2 Ibid., p. 83. 
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chamber on Latimer and Lyons. De la Mare’s protestation makes it quite clear 
that the very real dangers of their impeachment had been fully realised. 

Sir Peter de la Mare, perhaps more clearly than any of his successors in the 
medieval speakership, educated as well as represented the opinion of the Com- 
mons (les [maters] enfourmant pluis avaunt q’ils mesmes [les Communes] ne 
savoient). The continuing speaker clearly began his institutional career as a 
stimulating leader of debate and political opposition. In the course of the 
fifteenth century his appointment was of increasing procedural importance not 
only because private petitioners of all classes were more and more anxious to gain 
the backing of the Commons for their bills and, at times, might address their 
requests expressly to the speaker and the knights of the shire and Commons,? 
but also because later in the century there was evident need to safeguard the 
smooth passage of common petitions of official origin requiring the Commons’ 
assent. In 1376, however, the speaker had some distance to go before his Tudor 
functions as a chairman controlling the expedition of bills in the lower house 
presumed a procedural neutrality which allowed him no more than a casting: 
vote.? 

In the course of the six years following the assembly of the Good Parliament 
parliament met seven times and in all but one of these parliaments (April 1379) 
we know the name of the Commons’ speaker, from the parliament roll itself. 
The rolls of the two parliaments of 1382, if the Commons elected a speaker, do 
not disclose his name. Sir James Pickering functioned as speaker a second time 
in February 1383 just as before him De la Mare and Sir John Gildesburgh, he 
in successive parliaments, had already twice acted in this capacity. And then 
eleven parliaments went their way with the rolls vouching no reference to the 
speaker’s name or activities. In January 1394 Sir John Bussy acted as speaker 
and again in both parliaments summoned to meet in 1397. Thenceforward the 
name of the speaker is known for every valid parliament. The discouraging 
omission of the speaker’s identity in the parliament rolls for a period of ten years 
in the middle period of Richard II's reign may, I think, be explained away as a 
lapse, if lapse is the right word, on the part of the clerk of the parliament 
responsible for the engrossing of the rolls. It would be unlikely that the Com- 
mons on their own initiative, or for lack of it, should suspend in 1383 a practice 
they are known to have already and recently employed eight times, but 


1 Axonimalle Chronicle, p. 82; cf. A. F. Pollard, "The Authorship and Value of the Anoximalle 
Chronicle,’ Eng. Hist. Rev., liii (1938), 600, et seg. 

* A. R. Myers, ‘Parliamentary Petitions i in the Fifteenth Century,’ Esg. Hist. Rew., lii (1937), 
401-4; Rot. Parl., iv. 4992; A. R. Myers, ‘Some Observations on the procedure of the Commons i in 
dealing with bills in the Lancastrian period,’ University of Toronto Law "Journal, vol. iii, no. 1, 65; S. B. 
Chrimes, Exg/ish Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century, p. 174. 

3 “The Order and Usage howe to keepe a Parliament, collected by John V owell alias Hooker’ 
(1571), Brit. Mus., Harleian MS. 1178. fo. 22. 
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fortunately we need not rely on speculation. The rolls of the parliaments of April 
1384 and 1395 are like others in not disclosing the speaker’s identity but the 
former! does note that when parliament, at its outset, was adjourned for five 
days the Commons were ordered to occupy themselves profitably in the meantime 
by treating ‘de la persone qi auroit les paroles en cest Parlement pur la Com- 
mune’ to the end that ‘pur l'election de tielle persone le Parlement my fuist 
tariez come ad este devant ore’; the 1395 roll notes that after making the ‘pro- 
nunciatio’ the chancellor ordered the knights, citizens and burgesses, to assemble 
in either the chapter house or frater of the abbey of Westminster on the follow- 
ing day and elect him who should speak for them.? When the Commons are 
thus officially instructed to elect him we can be sure that as part of the mechanism 
of parliament the speaker has arrived and come to stay: the royal command to 
elect and the royal ratification of the Commons’ choice once made, converts his 
function into an office. We must soon face the possibility of more sinister results. - 

In the parliament of April 1384, when for the first time the Commons were 
told to elect a speaker the chancellor also warned parliament to expedite the 
king's charge and not create diversions. It was an old complaint of governments 
that parliaments were only too ready to proceed to discuss grievances and suits 
requiring remedy to the neglect of the king's business; sundry devices had in 

the past been adopted to preclude failure to adhere to the proper order of 
parliamentary action, and to secure respect for that ‘regimen parliamenti' which 
Richard II in 1387 drew from his judges at Nottingham belonged to him as part 
of his prerogative. The usefulness of the continuing speaker among the Com- 
mons as a controller of discussion there, and not simply as one who transmitted 
its outcome, may well have already been realised and appreciated, and it is 
possible that, even early in the history of his office the speaker, became less of the 
leader De la Mare had been and more of a manager of the conduct of business 
in the lower house, although the distinction is a fine one; we must, however, be 
careful to bear in mind, that there is more evidence for the view that in parlia- 
nient the speaker acted as the Commons' agent, than for the opinion that in their 
own assembly he managed them and their proceedings in either the png: S 
interest or the lords’. 

It would be as well to face at this juncture one important problem. How 
far was the speaker imposed on the Commons from above? In 1571 even, 
according to John Vowell's ‘Order and Usage howe to keepe a Parliament’, service 
could be paid to the requirement in the election of the speaker 'that the King 
ought not to make any choise or cause anie choise to be made of any knight, 
cittizens, burgesses . . . [or] speaker of the common house . . .; but they must 
be elected and chosen by the laws, orders, and customs of the reaim, as they were 
wont and ought to be', but the next clause is significant: 'and the kinges good 

1 Rot. Part., iii. 166a. à Ibid., 3292. 
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advise yet not to be contemned' Was the Commons’ election of their speaker 
in pre-T'udor times usually or even ever concocted; was it a ‘put-up’ job, a mere 
‘formality? Pollard seems to have thought it was.? Noticing the circumstangés 
of De la Mare's election in 1376 he acknowledged that here was no ‘concegled 
nomination’ by the Crown but was of the opinion that afterwards this became ‘the 
almost invariable method of determining the speaker’s election’, and in 1397, 
he thought, the speaker ‘became—and remains—a government nominee elected 
by the Commons’. 

It must be admitted that it is impossible to solve this problem conclusively 
for no generalisation will cover the whole of the period. In the last quarter of a 
century before the advent of the Tudors there is incontrovertible evidence that 
the speaker is frankly paid by the king for his services as such, although not 
uniformly as seems to have been the case in the next century:? following the 
Coventry parliament of 1459 Sir Thomas Tresham secured an annuity of £40;* 
the speaker of Edward IV's first parliament, Sir James Strangeways, had to wait 
until the next was in session before he procured his reward but it was the sub- 
stantial sum of 125 marks when it came; in 1478 William Alyngton got £300.° 
These facts, though suggestive, prove nothing about the circumstances of 
election. It is true that when in 1489 Sir Thomas FitzWilliam, recorder of 
London, had been elected to sit for the city in Henry VII’s third parliament, 
he was immediately considered for the speakership." The speaker had been 
invariably a knight of the shire, unless a break with tradition had already been 
made in 1485, and so, sometime in the six weeks ensuing before parliament 
met, FitzWilliam was returned for Lincolnshire. 

Can this state of affairs in which the Commons’ election is a pure formality, 
their choice being dictated to them, be projected backwards in time? The formal 
evidence of the parliament rolls is against it but then this is no cause for wonder; 
reading between their lines, however, we do discover some evidence which may 
help to vindicate the Commons' continued independence in this important issue. 
There are a few instances of the speaker being changed in the course of a parlia- 
ment. In 1399 John Doreward replaced Sir John Cheyne on the day after his 
election? and there is little doubt that the latter's supersession, ostensibly because 
of infirmity and an inaudible voice, was dictated by outside pressure and due to 
the fact that he was unacceptable to archbishop Arundel as ‘infestus ecclesie’.1° 


1 B.M. Harleian MS. 1178, op. cit., fo. 23" . 2 Eng. Hist. Rev., liii (1938), 600, 602. 

3 B.M., Harleian MS. 1178, op. cit., fo. 22 ". 4 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1452-61, p. 577. 

5 J. C. Wedgwood, History of Parliament, Biographies 1439-1509, p. 820. 

* Ibid, p. 9. 7 Ibid, p. 337. 

8 H. G. Richardson, “The Commons and Medieval Politics,’ Trass. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., 
xxviii. 38, n. 2. 9. Rot. Parl., iii. 4245. 


10 Fokannis de Trokelowe et H. de Blaneforde Chronica et Annales (Rolls Series), ed. H. T. Riley, 
Pp. 290, 301. 
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But whereas the reign of the first Lancastrian began with an official rejection of 
the chosen speaker, the reign of Henry V began with the rejection of their ` 
speaker by the Commons themselves because, at the king’s behest, he had ex- 
ceeded his powers as their agent. William Stourton may well have been, as was 
formally alleged, physically as well as in other ways from the Commons’ point 
of view infirm, but this incident clearly shows how much of a reality, at this 
point, was the right of the Commons to elect their speaker and how much of a 
reality was even their right to elect a fresh speaker after the royal acceptance of 
their first choice; and how free, without any doubt, was their second choice in 
1413 is clear from the fact that they elected the man (John Doreward, the same 
who was their second choice in 1399) who had led their opposition to unau- 
thorised acts on the part of Stourton which had been prompted by the king. 
Sir John Tyrell’s replacement in 1437 may perhaps be more safely attributed 
to illness (the reason formally noted in the parliament roll), for he died before 
the year was up. So did Stourton in 1413 but Tyrell was superseded when the 
session had, as it turned out, only a week to run.? The replacement of Thomas 
Thorpe in 1454? had a distinctly political flavour; he had fallen foul of the duke 
of York and the duke would have none of him. It is true, of course, that the 
speaker’s usual, initial request to be exonerated from the office was a pure for- 
mality—only once, in 1449, was the ‘excusation’ of a speaker-elect allowed.‘ 
Next to nothing is known of the procedure adopted by the Commons in 
electing their speaker. We may not lay much store by Walsingham’s statement 
when discussing the election of Sir Thomas Hungerford in the Bad Parliament 
of 137735 he described him as chosen by the shire knights alone and as ‘electus 
... a majori parte ad pronunciandum verba communia.’ Nearly half a century 
later, in 1420, however, we know from the domestic report of the parliamentary 
burgesses of Bishop's Lynn that the speaker's election might still be so real as to 
be contested when more than one nomination was made, and that a count 
might be taken, at any rate if the contest were close, to decide between the 
claims of the nominees It would be dangerous to infer, of course, from the 

1 Rot. Parl., iv. 4a, 45, 54. 3 Ibid., iv. 502a. 3 Ibid. v. 240a. 

4 Ibid, 1714. 5 Chronicon Angliae, p. 112. 

8 Cited by M. McKisack, The Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs during the 
Middle Ages, p. 142, from the archives of the Corporation of King's Lynn, Gildhall Roll, 8—9 
Henry V: ‘Et [Thomas Brygge] dicit quod Rogerus Hunte et Ricardus Russell nominati fuerunt 
ibidem prolocutores, tamen dicit quod, examinacionibus inde factis, Rogerus prevaluit, et habuit plures 
voces iiij* &c et optinuit officium prolocutoris parliamenti As Miss McKisack suggests, it is much 
more likely that the unsuccessful nominee was John Russell, knight of the shore for Herefordshire in 
this parliament, who had previously sat in the parliaments of April 1414, 1417, and 1419, and was to 
be speaker in 1423 and 1432 (but not 1450, as Miss McKisack says), and not the only Richard Russell 
sitting in 1420 who was returned for the small borough of Dunwich and for the first time at that. 'T'o 
push back this application of the majority principle to the speaker's election (nine years before its 


observance was required by statute in the conduct of the shire elections to parliament) to the time of 
the emergence of the office itself perhaps requires too uncritical a faith in Walsingham's veracity, but 
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fact that the clerk of the parliament took care to note that Tyrell’s election in 
1427 had been reported! as made ‘unanimiter’ that a contested election was 
normal, but it may well have been frequent. Nomination as a preliminary to 
election may have afforded the king or council an opportunity for disclosing 
their desires, but there is nothing in this mere supposition to suggest an infringe- 
ment of the Commons’ freedom of action. Moreover, had the Commons’ choice 
been dictated to them, it would be difficult to account for their frequent delay 
in presenting their speaker beyond the time allowed by the chancellor when he 
ordered them to proceed with the election. Before the end of Henry IV’s reign 
the Commons were told to elect and present their speaker on the second day of 
the session and, judging from the chronology of the rolls, they invariably con- 
formed to this requirement at this time; but from 1413 down to 1427, although 
this customary injunction was continued, they almost consistently failed to obey 
it, normally presenting on the third day, but occasionally taking longer, even 
though at times the chancellor’s command specified the our at which they were 
to elect and the Jour at which they were to present.? In 1426 they apparently 


his statement, in view of the paucity of the evidence on this point, is certainly worth consideration. So 
perhaps, too, is even his note that the speaker in 1377 was chosen by the shire-knights only. It is very 
Interesting in this connection to recall King James I of Scotland's intention in 1428, just four years 
after his return from his long exile in England, to apply English methods of parliamentary representation 
and perhaps procedure to Scottish parliaments. Two or more ‘commissaris’ from each shire were to be 
elected in the head court of the bailiwick, and were to be returned ‘with ful ande playne power of al 
the laif (laity) of the sherrefdome,’ in order to absolve the small barons and free tenants from their 
feudal liability to attendance at parliaments and general councils. These commissaries were presumably 
to be the counterpart and assume the réle of the English knights of the shire. Once returned they were 
to chose, it was ordained, ‘a wise and ane expert man callit the common spekar of the parliament quhilk 
sal propone all and sundry nedes and causes pertening to she commonis (the italics are mine) in the 
parliament or generall consal? (The Acts of the Parliament of Scotland (1814), ii. 15, § 2.) We are 
reminded by Rait that this use of the word ‘commons’ is, as late as this time, unparalleled in the records 
of the Scottish parliament and that when it next recurs in the acts of 1585 and 1587—these acts estab- 
lished the parliamentary representation of shires—it was again associated with the barons and freeholders 
and not with the representatives of the royal burghs as well, for the latter constituted a clearly differ- 
entiated third estate. But was James’s idea that the speaker elected by the shire-commissioners should 
speak for the Commons of parliament in the extended, comprehensive English sense of this term? If 
this were so and James were consciously imitating English methods of procedure, as he was, seemingly, 
English methods of representation, might we not be led tentatively to wonder (a) whether the election 
of the speaker for the English Commons was not left, even at this late date, with the knights of the shire, 
and (4) how much more likely was such a practice at the end of Edward III’s reign? So far as Scotland 
was concerned suffice it to say that the ordinance did not apparently take effect, the Scottish parliament 
retaining its system of clearly defined estates, clerical, feudal, and burghal (R. S. Rait, The Parliaments of 
Scotland, pp. 195, 518-20). My thanks are due to Mr. E. W-M. Balfour-Melville for directing my 
attention to this Scottish ordinance of 1428. 1 Rot. Parl., iv. 317a. 

2 In 1413 the chancellor ordered the Commons to meet at ‘sept del clokke a matyn’ on the second 
day of parliament to elect their speaker and to present him an hour later; Stourton was presented on the 
fourth day of parliament (idfd., iv. 34, 44). In 1437 the chancellor on the opening day told the 
Commons to assemble on the morrow and elect their speaker before the eighth hour, when they were 
to present him;.they presented Tyrell not on the day or at the time appointed, but on the day after, 
that is, the third day of the session (i2id., iv. 4952, 4962). 
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took ten days to come to a decision. It is true, of course, that in 1427? they 
began a practice, only spasmodically reported in the rolls, of announcing to the 
Lords the person of their choice but requesting the Lord’s mediation to secure 
a respite before they made formal presentation, and in 1484? they declared to 
the Lords that they had made an election on the second day but did not then 
name their choice and presented him on the fourth day. Moreover, it must be 
pointed out that, in 1485, when we have the domestic report* of the Colchester 
burgesses to rely on for the circumstances of the speaker’s election, although in 
accordance with the king’s pleasure he was not presented until the third day, he 
had been elected between 9 and 10 o’clock on the second, and it must be ad- 
mitted that in the case of Fitz William, imposed, as we have seen, as speaker in 
1489, the Commons did not present him either until the third day.5 It may be 
suggested that the fact that the Commons seem earlier in the century to have 
taken their time in making up their minds should not be interpreted as evidence 
of free election because towards the end of the century they were taking the same 
time to present their speaker when, as in FitzWilliam's case, their minds had 
clearly already been made up for them. This does, I concede, weaken this point 
in an argument which is stronger on other grounds, but it may well be that here 
a delay which had in the course of the century hardened into custom had been, 
originally at any rate and probably for long, of some significance. 

That the Commons’ speaker was one of their number but virtually imposed 
upon them is a conclusion which, I think, has arisen from an over-hasty con- 
sideration of the fact that they very frequently elected one of the shire-knights 
who occupied some high administrative office in the civil or preferably house- 
hold services of the crown, occasionally even sat on the royal council, and was 
closely connected with the king; or one who, in a period of minority government 
and conciliar control, was attached to a member or perhaps more than one 
member of the council, or, in a period of acute strife between factions, to some 
powerful aristocratic interest outside the council. An analysis of the careers of 
most of the speakers discloses that they were almost invariably of this calibre. 
If we were to suppose that a speaker like Sir Thomas Hungerford (speaker in 
January 1377), John of Gaunt's steward of his estates south of Trent and 
steward for life of the earl of Salisbury's lands too, could always be relied on to 
bring pressure of a certain sort to bear on his fellows, we should be unwise to 
rest content with the assumption that his own opinions were 'fast-dyed' in the 
colour of his official or aristocratic connections, always provided that these latter 

1 Ibid., iv. 296a. 
2 Ibid, iv. 3172. 
3 Ibid, vi. 2382. 

* Red Paper Book of Colchester, ed. Sir W. Gurney Benham, pp. 60~64 (cited in Wedgwood, 
op. cit., Register, App. xiv. 753). 

5 Rot. Parl., vi. 410a. 
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did not conflict? Mr. McFarlane has shown us the danger of regarding the 
members of this professional administrative class, so many of whom and so 
frequently sat among the parliamentary Commons, as subservient hangers-on 
whose careers depended on the good lordship of a single great magnate, whose 
livery and in time of stress whose badge they received, or even on the favour of 
the king.? These men took their fees where they could find them and the only 
uncomplicated, exclusive loyalty their unquiet minds knew in this period of 
bastard feudalism and generally unstable government was to their own interests. 
In any case the Commons would have been hard put to it to find any one of their 
most influential and experienced members who was not occupied with some 
office in the household or administrative services of the crown or attached to the 
service of some great magnate, as administrative agent, feoffee to uses, executor, 
or counsel, or more probably connected in this and other ways with more than 
one. Why the Commons exercised their choice in the way they did was probably 
for the self-same general reasons which actuated the king and magnates when 
they retained the services of these members of the professional administrative 
class from which so many of the medieval speakers were drawn: just as the king 
and magnates required the best counsel available for the regulation of their 
public and private concerns, so presumably did the Commons want their pro- 
ceedings conducted with efficiency, especially with regard to the bills they 
originated or sponsored or merely assented to; and where declaratory emphasis 
was required when their petitions or conditions were laid before the king and 
Lords, they required it to be made with a maximum of relevance, cogency and 
eloquence. Apart from the decade of Henry V’s confidently strong rule, the 
fifteenth century was a period of more or less acute political stress and difficulty, 
but even when parliament met in times of open dissension and conflict it would 
seldom be safe to interpret the election as speaker of even an out-and-out partisan, 
like John Say esquire of the body,’ in February 1449, or Oldhall, York's cham- 
berlain,4 in 14.50, or Sir Thomas Tresham, controller of the household,’ in the 
probably packed session of 1459, as registering more than a certain trend of 
opinion among the Commons at the beginning of parliament; it need not at all 


1 Fokn of Gaunt’s Register, vol. i, ed. S. Armitage Smith (Camden Society, 3rd Ser., xx (1911), 
PP- 114, 153-4, 213; John of Gaunt’s Register 1379-83, vol. i., ed. E. C. Lodge and R. Somerville 
(Camden Society, 3rd series, lvi. (1937), 30, 145, 165; vol. ii., lvii. (1937), 407. Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1364—67, p. 169. Hungerford's connection with the Black Prince, noted by Mr. McFarlane (‘Bastard 
Feudalism’, ante, xx. 176), seems to have come about so/e/y through Sir Bartholomew de Burwash 
the younger, for whom he acted as lieutenant-steward of the prince’s honours of Wallingford and St. 
Valéry and under-constable of Wallingford’s castle in the "sixties, and with Burwash’s death in 1369 this 
association with the eldest of the King’s sons seems to have come to an end. His connection with Lan- 
caster had long been prepared for by the attachment of members of his family to the descendants, in each 
generation, of the second son of Henry III. 

2 K. B. McFarlane, ‘Parliament and “Bastard Feudalism”, Treas. Royal Hist. Soc.; 4th Ser. xxvi.; 
‘Bastard Feudalism,’ ase, xx. 161 e£ seg. 
3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1446-52, p. 246. 4 Ibid p. 23%. 5 Rot. Parl., v. 617a. 
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imply dictation to the Commons how to elect or an infringement of one of their 
few liberties. 

In determining the Commons’ choice the previous parliamentary experience, 
both as knights of the shire and as speaker, of the talent available must have 
occasionally counted for much. Out of the 31 speakers of the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist reigns only 4 had no known previous parliamentary experience! and the 
average number of previous parliaments attended by the speakers was five. The 
previous parliamentary record of some few of them is very impressive. When 
Thomas Chaucer, cousin of the Beauforts and chief butler of England, was 
speaker in 1421 for the fifth time he was sitting for Oxfordshire in his ninth 
parliament;? when Roger Flore of Oakham, steward of the duchy of Lancaster 
north of Trent since 1416, acted for the fourth time as speaker in 1422 it was 
on the occasion of his twelfth return for Rutland;? when John Russell, from 
early in Henry IV’s reign to.nearly the end of Henry V’s retained as counsel to 
the executive of the duchy of Lancaster and Flore's associate as overseer of the ' 
will of Edward of Norwich, duke of York, and one of the ducal feoffees, was 
speaker for the second time in 1432 he was representing Herefordshire for the 
twelfth time;* the parliament of 1433 in which Roger Hunt, a life-long con- 
nection of John Lord Tiptoft, a former royal attorney-general, and for the last 
ten years of his life second baron of the exchequer (1438—48), acted as speaker 
for the second time, was his eighteenth parliament;* Sir John Tyrell, a close con- 
nection of the duke of Gloucester, chief steward of the duchy of Lancaster and 
treasurer of the royal household, when speaker for the third time in 1437 was 
then up at Westminster for the thirteenth time;? William Burley, speaker 


1 Sir Walter Beauchamp (March 1416), William Alyngton (1429), Sir William Oldhall (1450), 
William Catesby (1484). 

3 M.P. Oxfordshire, 1401, Sept. 1402, 1406, 1407 (speaker), 1410 (speaker), 1411 (speaker), 
| Y41 3 Nov. 1414 (speaker), May 1421 (speaker), 1422, 1426, 1427, 1429, 1431. 

3 M.P. Rutland, Jan. 1397, 1399, Sept. 1402, Oct. 1404, April and Nov. 1414. March 1416, 
Oct. 1416 (speaker), 1417 (speaker), 1419 (speaker), 1422 (speaker); P.R.O., Duchy of Lancaster, 
Accounts Various, D.L. 28/4/9. 

4 M.P. Herefordshire, April 1414, 1417, 1419, 1420, May and Dec. 1421, 1422, 1423 (speaker), 
1426, 1429, 1431, 1432 (speaker), 1433; P.R.O., Duchy of Lancaster, Accounts Various, D.L. 
28/4] 1- 11; N. H. Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, p. 189. 

5 M. P, Huntingdonshire, 1407, 1413, April 1414, 1417, 1419, May 1421, 1422, 1423, 1425, 
1426, 1427, 1429, 1431, 1432, 1433 (speaker); Bedfordshire, Nov. 1414, March 1416, 1420 (speaker); 
Cal. Pat. Rolls 1405-8, p. 459; P.R.O., Exchequer K.R., Accounts Various, E. 101/405/22; E. 101/ 
48/4; E. 101/409/2-18; Gal. Pat. Rolls I416—22, p. 412; ibid. 1436—41, p. Ha Cal. Close Rolls 
1429-35, p. 89; Rot. Parl., iv. 267a; The Register of Archbishop Chichele, ed. E. F. Jacob, ii. 195. 

9 M.P. Essex, 1411, 1413, March 1416, 1417, 1419, May 1421, 1422, 1425, 1429, 1431 
(speaker), 1433, 1437 (speaker); Hertfordshire, 1427 (speaker); Colchester Oath Book, ed. Sir W. Gur- 
ney Benham, p. 24; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1416-22, p. 129; The Lives of the Berkeleys, John Smith of Nibley, 
Ii. 40 e£ seg. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1422—29, p. 560; ibid. 1429—36, pp. 613-28; ibid. 1436-41, pp. 578—943 
W. R. Williams, Duchy of Lancaster Official Lists, p. 19; P.R.O., Exchequer K.R., Accounts Various, 
E. 101/408/9-1 3. 
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in 144.5, was sitting for the fifteenth time;! William Tresham, speaker in Nov- 
ember 1449 for the fourth time, the then chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
but also to his ultimate undoing connected with the duke of York, was sitting 
for Northants in his eleventh parliament? These cases of repeated election as 
speaker, especially in view of the fact that they involve, with the exception of 
Chaucer, lawyers of long parliamentary experience, incidentally must have done 
much to establish and define the lines of procedure in the lower house. 

Employment in the royal service or aristocratic connections enjoyed by 
their speakers, the Commons are likely to have found to be to their interest, for, 
however critical of government finance and whatever other distasteful pressure 
they ever brought to bear on the executive, their demands would only gain point 
by being presented through an intermediary acceptable on personal grounds, and 
this factor’s influence on their choice of speaker it is well to take into account; but 
the nervousness, on occasion, of the speakers, the early speakers in particular, 
whatever their official complexion, is a clear indication that shey felt themselves, 
as speakers, to be anything but government agents. In 1399 John Doreward, a 
member of the royal council, was anxious to point out? that what he said for the 
Commons should not be taken as proceeding 'de son propre motif ou voluntee 
singulere’, and Sir John Tiptoft, knight of the royal chamber like his father, in 
1406 expressly requested resort to his first protestation on no fewer than six 
occasions. Sir Arnold Savage's second term of office as speaker in January 
1404 involved him in such a virulent attack by the Commons? on the conduct 
of the royal household as parliament had not witnessed since Richard II in 1397 
had had the initiation of such a proceeding defined as treasonable.9 Savage, too, 
was a member of the council" and one thing clearly emerges from his second 
speakership: either membership of the royal council did not preclude its 
members from giving rein to a critical spirit even in parliament, or the speaker 
had no choice but to express the complaints or demands of his fellows in the 
lower house. In 1413 the Commons insisted that their speaker had acted ultra 
vires in having conceded, without their assent, the king's demand to have 
certain complaints put into writing and Henry V allowed their objection and the 
speaker’s protestation was confirmed.? The protestation invariably allowed the 
speaker to have the words he spoke in parliament amended by his fellows. Hence 

1 M.P. Shropshire, 1417, 1419, 1420, May 1421, 1422, 1425, 1427, 1429, 1431, 1432, 1433, 
1435» 1437 epee) 1439, 1442, 1445 (speaker), Nov. 1449, 1450, 1455. 

2 M.P. Northants, 1423, 1427, 1429, 1432, 1433, 1435, 1439 (speaker), 1442 (speaker), 1447 
(speaker), Feb. 1449, Nov. 1449 (speaker); N. H. Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, p. 23; Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1446—52, p. 218; Rot. Parl., v. 211—12. 

3 Rot. Parl., ii. 4242. * Ibid., 5684, 569d, 572a, 5735, 5744, 5774, $795. 

5 Ibid., 523-5. 6 Ibid., 4075. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1401—5, p. 236; Cal. Close Rolls 1402-5, pp. 192, 444; Nicolas, Procs. and Ordi- 
nances of the Privy Council, i. 222, 238, 244, 246, 295—6; ibid., ii. 83; Rot. Parl., iii. 530a. 

8 Rot. Parl., iv. 46. 
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the Commons were here insisting that it allowed them to control their speaker’s 
acts in parliament as well as it allowed him to safeguard himself against his words 
being regarded as in any way his own responsibility. They were insisting that he 
must speak only as they allow him to speak; the protestation embodied sheir 
right as well as Ais privilege. If the speaker was something of a marionette, 
most of the evidence goes to show that whatever his personal connections with 
king or council or individual lords, it was the Commons who pulled the strings 
which moved him in parliament. 

This reciprocal nature of the speaker's protestation has, I think, tended to 
be overlooked because the protestation has been looked at from a different angle, 
for it was frequently and significantly accompanied by an apology made before- 
hand by the speaker for anything he should say in parliament prejudicial or 
offensive to the king, as in 1378, 1380, 1397, 1398, 1401, 1406 and 1411, and 
as late as 1449,* and sometimes the Lords too were associated with the king in 
this apology as in 1378, 1380 and 1406.3 Attention to this recurring clause of 
the protestation of the early speaker has rightly been drawn on the grounds that 
it showed that freedom of speech in parliament, as a formal privilege, belonged 
to him alone of the Commons,* and that even he must not transgress the bounds 
of that ‘reverence’ which was due from the members of one estate in the realm 
to those of a higher. Professor Neale's conclusions that the Commons had to 


1 'T'he speaker’s protestation in the high court of parliament may well be the counterpart of the 

self-protection that learned counsel was entitled to seek in making an oral pleading on behalf of a client 
“in any court of the king, and counsel for parties to suits before the Lords of parliament could use on 

occasion a protestation very like that of the speaker. For instance, when in the parliament of 1425 the 
earl marshal claimed precedence of the earl of Warwick, at one point in the subsequent proceedings 
Sir Walter Beauchamp (speaker for the Commons in March 1416), counsel for Warwick, requested 
that he might speak under protestation so that, ‘if he saied lesse then he had in commaundement or of 
his dulle remembraunce or foryetfulled lesse (sic, foryetfullednesse?) than was profitable to my lordes 
title or if he of his folie, which God defende, seide more then he had in commaundement, his principal 
might be free to make additions or subtractions at his discretion, and that his protestation might be 
recorded. Similarly Roger Hunt (speaker for the Commons in 1420, 1433), counsel for the earl mar- 
shal, later asked to speak under protestation that he might 'resort ayein to reformation of his seid lord 
Erl Mareshall, that what he might say should not turn to the displeasure of any of the Lords or of 
Warwick, and that this protestation might be enacted of record (Rot. Parl., iv. 2674, 2684). "The fact 
that such protestations were couched in similar form to those of the speaker in no way detracts from the 
importance and significance of the latter. That the speaker’s protestation was no common form merely 
is clear from the interest which it so clearly attracted on occasion: cf. above and ‘Thomas Chaucer’s 
seater besides, in 1410 (when the protestation was allowed by the King himself) and in 1411 
(wh en the king was prepared to allow such protestation as had been customary and not otherwise 
“gar il ne vorroit aucunement avoir nulle manere de Novellerie en cest Parlement,’ whereupon Chaucer 
requested a postponement to allow his protestation to be put into writing ‘plus en especial’). (Rot. 
Parl., iii. 6232, 6482). 

3 Rot. Parl., li. 344, 732, 3484, 3574, 4554, 5730, 6484; idid., v. 1424. 

3 Ibid., ill. 352, 734, 5732. 

4 J. E. Neale, "The Commons’ Privilege of Free Speech in Parliament,’ Tudor Studies presented to 
4. F. Pollard, ed. R. W. Seton-Watson, p. 259 et seg. 
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wait until the Tudor period for the concession of a formal privilege of free speech 
in their own house of assembly cannot be gainsaid. He would accept, I think, 
the view that these protestations and apologies, coupled with the Commons' 
concern voiced by their speaker in 1401, 1404, and 1406;! that the king should 
not be moved to animosity against them, or any of their number, by the sinister 
reports of self-seeking tale-bearers and should pay no attention to any informa- 
tion of their deliberations other than that disclosed by their accredited speaker, 
are evidence that in practice the Commons allowed themselves a considerable 
latitude of self-expression. The speaker's occasional apology to the Lords as ' 
well as to the king does, however, I think, discredit his notion, at any rate so 
far as the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries are concerned, that the 
Commons in parliament were acting merely as a sort of sounding-board to the 
Lords, their recognised function as petitioners being exploited in a recrudescence 
of the old baronial opposition to the Crown. 

'The speaker's care to disclaim any intention on his part or the Commons' 
part to give offence to the Lords was no more formal than the apology he made 
beforehand to the king. To be properly appreciated it should be seen against 
the background of the political circumstances which prompted the re-affirma- 
tion and expansion, in 1378, of the terms of the statute of 1275 touching the 
crime of ‘scandalum magnatum'.? In the Good Parliament two peers of parlia- 
ment (William Lord Latimer, acting chamberlain to the king, and John Lord 
Neville, then steward of the royal household) had been successfully impeached 
by the Commons of certain offences which implied grave misgovernance of 
affairs of state and misconduct about the person of the king. The duke of Lan- 
caster had not then been directly implicated but that his conduct was not above 
suspicion in these closing stages of the reign of Edward III appears clearly from 
a significant incident at the beginning of Richard II's first parliament of October 
1377. On this occasion, following a request by the Commons for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of lords to commune with them in their discussions, of 
which committee Lancaster was one, he protested that the Commons had 
spoken ill of him and that 'l'en avoit parlez si malveisement de sa persone chose 
qe droitement serroit entenduz apperte Traison si ce fust voir, qe Dieu defende.' 
He refused to do anything until these allegations were investigated and, when 
both Lords and Commons tried to mollify his feelings, went on to say that any 
‘trovour de tielles paroles par quelles l'en moeveroit legerement debat parentre 
les Seigneurs du Roialme si fust appert et verroi Traitour' and to demand an 
ordinance providing for the future punishment of 'tieux parlours et trovours 
des mensonges.” In 1377 nothing seemingly was done but in the next parliament 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 4562, 5234, 5694. 
2 Statute of Westminster, I (1275), c. 34; stat. 2 Richard II, stat. 1, c. 5; and cf. T. F. 'T. Pluck- 
nett, Goncise History of the Common Law, pp. 429 et seg. 
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which met at Gloucester a year later the chancellor drew attention to the fact 
that in different parts of the kingdom there were ill-disposed persons, worthy of 
the name of ‘bacbyters,’ who ‘moelt communement s’afforcent a dire et controver 
et conter fauxes, horribles, et perilouses mensonges des Seigneurs et autres, 
grantz Officers et bones gentz del Roialme, et les font privement notefier et 
semer entre les Communes et autres et ne les poent ne ne [sic] veullent avouer en 
appert.’ The statute of 1275, whose purpose was to make words which would 
not otherwise be defamatory actionable if derogatory to the magnates, was con- 
firmed in the Gloucester parliament, but there were some interesting and signifi- 
cant differences between the old and the new statute. The former referred to the 
danger of discord ‘entre le Rey e son pople ou aukuns homes de son reaume’; 
the latter drew attention to the prospect of debate and discord ‘parentre les. . . 
seigneurs ou parentre les seigneurs et Communes,' and added to the magnates 
protected by its provisions the chancellor, the treasurer, the clerk of the privy 
seal, the steward of the household, the justices of both benches, and other great 
officials of the Crown. In 1388 a second re-enactment of the statute of 1275 
allowed the punishment of offenders to lie within the council's jurisdiction.! 
Of the close connection between the speaker's occasional apology for what might 
be said to disturb the Lords and the statute of Scandalum magnatum we have 
perhaps further light thrown by the pious hope expressed in January 1410 by 
the king himself when he allowed the speaker's protestation: 'because all the 
estates of the Parliament were come for the common weal and profit of the King 
and realm and to make unity and union with one assent and accord, it was certain 
that the Commons would wish to attempt or speak nothing that would not be 
honourable, in order to nourish love and concord between all parties’* The 
occasional oblique reference in the early speakers’ protestations to the terms of 
the statute of Scandalum magnatum clearly shows that the Commons in parlia- 
ment thought of themselves as liable to be subject to its operation, in other 
words, that they enjoyed no peculiar privilege of free speech; but the connection 
between the words of the protestation and the terms of the statute makes the 
speaker’s apologies to the Lords in his protestation anything but an irrelevant 
inclusion in it. 

There are other no less valid reasons, of course, why we should doubt that 
at this time the Commons were little more than the exponents of the opinions 
and policies of the upper house of parliament. The frequent inter-commoning 
between a committee of the Lords and the whole body of the Commons, which 
has been adduced as evidence of the Commons’ subservience was normally 
secured at the Commons’ request? and, in any case, was an innovation which the 


1 Rot. Parl, iii. $2, 56, 320; Stat. 12 Richard II, c. rr. à Ibid., iii. 6232. 
3 Ibid., ii. 3164, 322a, 3634; ibid., iil. 5a, 36a, 1004, 1344, 145a, 1674, 4864, 6102; cf. H. L. 
Gray, The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation, p. 277, n. 173a. 
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Lords were not long in resenting as an impertinence. In 1378 they refused at 
first to be party to the practice but continued to allow themselves to be subjected 
to it.t 

There is no reason, therefore, to believe other than that the speakers, 
especially in this particular period we are at present concerned with, spoke for 
the Commons alone in the parliament chamber, and there is every reason to 
believe that on occasion they were required there to speak, whatever tendentious 
influence they may have exercised in the debates in the lower house, in terms far 
from being acceptable to the Lords generally or to those magnates with whom 
they were connected in particular. In February 1383 the election as speaker of 
Sir James Pickering with his Lancastrian connection? seems not to have affected 
the Commons’ continued preference for the ‘way of Flanders’ to the ‘way of 
Spain’ as a means of attacking France, in the face of contrary opinions among the 
Lords. There was, indeed, no reason why it should: one of the strongest objec- 
tions pleaded by the Commons to any alternative to Despenser’s crusade was 
the difficulty of resisting any Scottish incursion if Lancaster or his brothers were 
out of the country, one which Pickering, as a north-country knight whose main 
estates were in Westmorland and Cumberland, although he now sat for York- 
shire, was himself likely to have supported and understood.? In these years, 
until, in fact, fear of government resting on the too restricted base of a court 
party, supporting a king already obsessed with his prerogative, made the 
greatest of the magnates and the Commons act together in the parliaments 
of 1386 and 1388, the political temper of the Commons was very much of their 
own generation. It is the greater tribute to Richard II's powers of perception 
and political management, even if their exercise only yielded a short-term success, 
that before the end of his reign his construction of a party among the Lords was 
matched by his ability to secure a complacent if not subservient Commons. 

Early after the 1399 revolution the Commons recovered their place as 
independent critics. Thomas Chaucer, whose ‘novelleries’ rallied the all but 
worn-out Henry IV into angry protest in 1411,4 may well, in this his third 
consecutive term as speaker, as before in 1407 and 1410, have been acting in the 
interests of his cousins the Beauforts and their ally, the prince of Wales, but 
there seems to be no valid reason for connecting the humiliations of the king at 
the hands of the shire-knights earlier in the reign, in 1404 and 1406 especially, 
with any general movement of opposition among the Lords in parliament or 
with opposition on the part of any particular aristocratic clique. The Lords were, 
at times, as irritated as the king by the forwardness of the lower house, and not 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 36a; ibid., 100a. 

2 Foks of Gaunt s Register 1373-83, 1. 184; Pickering was not, however, so far as is known, a retainer 
with fee of John of Gaunt, 

3 Rot. Parl., iii. 1455. 4 Ibid., 648a. 
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without reason: in the first of the two parliaments of 1404, after drawing atten- 
tion to the need of repairs in the royal castles and manors, where what should 
have been the king’s profits were granted away, and also to the great cost of the 
royal household, the Commons requested the king to charge the Lords to give 
counsel and advice ‘sanz dissimulation ou aucune adulation’ and, when this was 
done, themselves requested the Lords to act diligently and loyally ‘sanz curtosie 
faire entre eux en ascune manere’, affirming their own intention to do the same.! 
There are no signs of an entente cordiale here and the evidence of Bodley MS. 
462 confirms this view of the relations between the two houses in the pine 
next but one, the long parliament of 1406.? 

It would, of course, be fatuous to suggest that it was always thus. As 
Mr. McFarlane has pointed out,’ in the constitutional arrangements made at 
the accession of Henry of Windsor in 1422 the Commons’ aspirations of 1406 
for the responsibility of ministers to parliament were passed over in silence. 
Henry V had worked in amicable partnership with his baronage and his Council 
had been an aristocratic council; on his death the magnates were determined to 
perpetuate his system. That ‘the lower house did not grasp so obvious a moment 
for asserting its rights’ was due, I think, to the fact not that the baronage needed, 
and was able, to ignore the Commons but that it carried them with it. It may 
be argued that the Commons in this critical year failed to appreciate the dangers 
of oligarchical government and the need for a recognition of their own constitu- 
tional share in its future control; that, even if they did not realise the risks 
involved in an aristocratic régime, the political circumstances of the moment 
would make their criticism seem unpatriotic; and that, moreover, their not being 
asked to make any grant of direct taxation weakened their power of effective 
criticism; but the evidence seems to suggest that the Commons were quite pre- 
pared to fall into line behind the Lords and were genuinely more appreciative 
of their policy than blind to its defects. We need not necessarily think of the 
Commons as only effective when they were in opposition. Even so, the oppor- 
tunity of 1422 was an opportunity lost. 

The initiative held by the Commons in the first half of Henry IV's reign was 
lost in 1422 for more than two centuries. For the rest of the fifteenth century 
it is difficult not to recognise their general subordination to the government of 
the day and their more than occasional subservience to particular aristocratic, or 
even royalist, interests and parties. But this may be only on the face of things. 
As the fifteenth century progressed the rolls of the parliaments became less 
communicative of the domestic proceedings of the Commons than they had been 
for the last three decades of the fourteenth i and the first decade of the 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 5244 
a The 8t. Albans Chronicle 1406—1420 (from Bodley MS. 461; ed. V. H. Galbraith, pp. 2-3. 
3 K. B. McFarlane, ‘England: The Lancastrian Kings, Camb. Med. History, viii. 388—90. 
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fifteenth. The decline or rather suspension of the writing of full-scale, compre- 
hensive chronicles of the type which the scriptorium of St. Albans was still able 
to produce in Henry V’s reign means, too, that there is little that can be used to 
eke out the official records of parliamentary proceedings. Nevertheless, there are 
signs from time to time that the Commons could still take, when they felt so 
moved, a strong and critical line which put them sometimes at variance with the 
Lords, sometimes into disfavour with the administration. In 1425, for example, 
over the conditions attaching to the Commons’ grant of tunnage and poundage 
there was ‘moche altercacyon bytwyne the lordys and the comyns’.! In the 
sessions of 1439-40 there were difficulties between the Commons and the 
government over its mercantile policies especially with regard to the ‘hosting’ 
of alien merchants; the Commons won the day in spite of an adjournment to 
Reading and in the face of strong resistance from the court.? Again in the 
parliament whose three sessions (the first two at Westminster, the third at 
Leicester) lasted, with roughly a month’s break after the first and second, from 
6 November 1449 to 5/8 June 1450 there was a repetition of this antipathy. 
‘The Commons not only contrived the impeachment of the king’s chief minister, 
the duke of Suffolk; when the king demanded a subsidy for the defence of Nor- 
mandy, they withstood, so says Dr. Thomas Gascoigne, 'plures minas et a rege 
et a suis juvenibus consiliariis,’ refused to be intimidated by the rumoured pro- 
spect of parliament's indefinite continuance with all its attendant expense, and in 
the end voted a graduated income-tax instead of the normal subsidy, and that 
only in return for an act of resumption. Moreover, probably as a result of their 
objections to the cession of Maine and Anjou or maybe to the conduct of the 
war, the Commons had drawn from the king (and perhaps the Lords) the 
demand, ‘quod communitas Anglie non intromitteret se de factis regis et 
dominorum." 

'The speaker for die Commons in this unusually drawn-out parliament of 
1449—50 had been William Tresham, apprentice-at-law. It was the duke of 
York who stood to gain most by the disgrace and elimination of Suffolk and by 
the collapse of his shaken policy towards France, and there are clear indications 
of a connection between York and Tresham: Tresham had for over a year been 
one of the ducal feoffees, and his life was to end in tragedy on 2 3, September 1450 
as a direct result of his Yorkist attachment. He had, however, risen as a careerist 
lawyer in the service of the Crown to the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster 
during the years when Suffolk had been ‘priviest of the King’s counsel’ and had 
enjoyed an important place on the duchy council, and he had already been three 
times speaker in the course of this short period (in 1439, 1442, and 1447). It 

1 Gregory's Chronicle, cited in W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, iii. $ 331 n. 
2 Cambridge Medieval History., op. cit., viii. 401. 
3 Thomas Gascoigne, Loci e Libro Veritatum, ed. J. E. Thorold Rogers, pp. 189-90. 
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will not do to write him off as a Yorkist partisan any more than as a devotee of 
Suffolk’s; his allegiances must have been in a state of flux in this time of national 
calamity and threatening strife. And it would be an over-simplification, too, of 
the Commons’ attitudes at the beginning of and throughout this parliament of 
1449—50 to describe the lower house as pro-Yorkist in its political sympathy. 
We know that there were Yorkist elements in its composition! and their influ- 
ence can be discerned in the Commons’ first choice as speaker of Sir John 
Popham who had long, probably all his life, been connected with the house of 
York. But Popham saw fit to seek and find exoneration from the office; and that 
Tresham, the Commons’ second choice, was not unacceptable to the government 
of the day is clear from his retention, however inadvisable, in the chancellorship 
of the duchy of Lancaster, although there was ample time in which to bring about 
his dismissal between the dissolution of parliament, early in June, and his murder 
nearly four months later. It would be going beyond the evidence to suggest 
that as speaker he engineered the downfall of Suffolk; the part he played in that 
manceuvre, as in others, of the Commons in this parliament was doubtless a part 
_ they assigned him to play, and their temper was one informed by a deep sense of 
national frustration and discomfiture rather than, at this point, by a belief in the 
saving graces of the exiled York. 

In attempting to assess the political as distinct from the constitutional im- 
portance of the Commons in the later Middle Ages, particularly with regard to 
the political relations between the Lords and the lower house, with due respect 
to Mr. Richardson, it seems to me that we cannot always take the long view. 
And this is peculiarly the case with the Commons' speaker. Because at the end 
of the medieval period there are signs that his election had degenerated into a 
mere formality, we must not assume that this had always been the case; what 
evidence the rolls of the parliaments and other sources supply, suggests that it 
was not so. Some attempts at aristocratic and royal manipulation at the circum- 
ference, in the elections of the knights of the shire and increasingly in those of 
the parliamentary burgesses, there may always have been in greater or lesser 
degree, but we must not assume that at the centre, in the election of their speaker, 
the Commons were not normally left with freedom to act in accordance with 
their own devices and desires. At times in this matter they may have been sub- 
jected to influence, and at times this may have been difficult to distinguish from 
pressure, but that before the advent of the Tudors they were ever customarily 
subjected to interference in, and to a clear infringement of, their liberty of 


1 Wedgwood, op. cit., Register, pp. 133-144. 

3 Wedgwood (op. cit., Biographies, p. 872) is in error in stating that Tresham was supplanted by 
John Say in July 1450. Say assumed office as from 22 September, the day before Tresham’s death. 
(P.R.O. Duchy of Lancaster, Accounts Various, D.L. 28/5/7.) 

3 H. G. Richardson, “The Commons and Medieval Politics,’ op. cit. 
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election is pure conjecture. In any case, whatever undiscovered evolutions resulted 
in his election there is little justification for believing that the speaker, whatever 
his personal inclinations may have been, was able to speak other than as the ' 
Commons allowed him. He was the delegate, not the representative, of the 
elective elements in parliament who by the end of the Middle Ages had come to 
be regarded as embodying the will of the commonalty of the realm. It was a full 
consciousness of the medieval traditions of his office which in 1523 prompted 
Sir Thomas More to act in a way which, according to his son-in-law Roper, 
drew from Wolsey the complaint, ‘Would to God you had been at Rome, 
Master More, when I made you Speaker’. 


J. S. Roskzrr. 


1 The Life of Sir Thomas More, by William Roper, ed. E. V. Hitchcock (1935), p. 19. 
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Ir has been generally agreed that one of the main causes of the Anglo-Spanish 
struggle in Elizabeth’s reign was the determination of the rising English 
merchant class to break into the closely guarded Spanish monopoly of the trade 
to the New World. The voyages of John Hawkins have been regarded as the 
first expression of this challenge, if we exempt a voyage of 1527 which appears 
to have been for the purpose of trade.? No more has come to light concerning 
any further voyages of this type in Henry VIII’s reign and historians have 
tended to assume that during the early Tudor period English merchants in the 
main acquiesced in the refusal of the Spaniards to allow them to trade with their 
American colonies, in marked contrast with the French, whose corsairs entered 
the Caribbean Sea and were actively engaged against the Spanish treasure ships 
at an early date.? This acquiescence on the part of the English has been gener- 
ally attributed to the Anglo-Spanish alliance, which dominated English policy 
for the greater part of the early Tudor period. 

It is known, however, that a small number of Englishmen did trade with the 
Spanish dominions in the New World before Hawkins’ challenge and the inci- 
dent of San Juan de Ulua. Richard Hakluyt mentions one, a certain Thomas 
Tison, of whom he says: 

This Thomas 'T'ison (so farre as I can conjecture) may seeme to have bene some secret 
factour for M. Thorne and other English marchants in those remote partes; whereby it is 
probable that some of our marchants had a kinde of trade to the West Indies even in those 
ancient times and before also: neither doe I see any reason why the Spaniards should debarre 
us from it at this present.4 


Hakluyt, it is clear, believed that the trade carried on was a surreptitious affair, 
and it is evident that his informants of his own generation knew very little about 
it. He cites other Englishmen as well established in the trade with the Indies 


1 The researches in the Spanish archives which form the basis of this article were aided by a grant 
from the Research Fund of the University of London. 
2 I, A. Wright, Spanish Documents concerning English Voyages to the Caribbean, 1527-1568 (Hak- 
'uyt bociety, 1929)) pp. 29-4. 
3 C. H. Haring, Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies, (1918), pp. 68 £. 
t The Principal Voyages (Maclehose ed.), x. 6. 
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in Mary's reign, but tells us that they were married in Spain. From these and 
other references in Hakluyt’s ‘Voyages’ Dr. J. A. Williamson concluded that 
the ban against Englishmen in the New World was not complete. Certain 
Englishmen, he believed, were permitted by Charles V to penetrate into the 
New World, but these merchants had been so long resident in Spain, that, he 
affirmed, ‘Save for the legal formality they were to most intents and purposes 
naturalised Spaniards. Only to that extent was Spain prepared to be liberal to 
Englishmen’? The same author expressed his surprise that Englishmen 
acquiesced in this state of affairs, for there existed throughout the early Tudor 
period commercial treaties between England and Spain under whose terms, he 
believed, English merchants should have been allowed to trade in both Spain 
and her colonies alike. ‘It is certainly puzzling’, he said, ‘that the English 
Government is not found urging the favourable interpretation of the treaties or 
making any reference to them, for it is out of the question that their existence 
can have been overlooked’.? Sir Julian Corbett was of the same opinion. Both 
these historians have assumed that the Spanish monarchs refused to apply the 
terms of the treaties between England and Spain to their American colonies and 
that while the Anglo-Spanish friendship lasted no attempt was made by the 
English merchants as a whole to push their way into the Spanish possessions in 
the New World.* 

It is true that little evidence of the activities of English merchants in the 
Indies has been found in English archives. Spanish archives, however, yield 
much more information on this point and documents in Seville throw entirely 
new light on the problem. They show that the Spaniards did not, in effect, 
ignore or refuse to apply the terms of the treaties between England and Spain to 
their New World colonies, but that in the reign of Henry VIII an open and 
flourishing trade to the Indies was carried on by a considerable number of 
English merchants in Spain who were far from being to most intents and 
purposes naturalised Spaniards. 

From the beginning extranjeros were, strictly speaking, prohibited from the 
trade to the Indies. In February 1505, however, Ferdinand informed the 
officers of the Casa de Ja Contratación that foreigners resident in Seville, Cadiz or 
Jeréz, who possessed real estate and a family, and had lived in the country for 

1 The Principal Voyages (Maclehouse ed.), ix. 338 f. 

2 J. A. Williamson, The Age of Drake, (1946), p. 50. 

3 T. A. Williamson, Sir Foz Hawkins (1927), p. 88. In his latest book, Hawkins of Plymouth 
(1949), p. 9, Dr. Williamson still regards the Englishmen trading to the Indies from Seville in this 
period as especially favoured by the emperor (the Catholic kings are not mentioned in this connection) 
and the treaties as not being implemented (i4id., pp. 57 £f). The argument that the Treaty of Medina 
del Campo only to ‘all the dominions’ possessed by Spain in 1489 (did., p. 57) cannot be sustained 
since the phrase occurs in subsequent agreements. 


4 Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy (1898), i. 80. Williamson, Sir John Hawkins, p. 88; The Age 
of Drake, p. 13. : 
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the space of fifteen or twenty years, might be considered as naturalised for pur- 
poses of trade with the New World. A month later he issued a decree to include 
all foreign residents of Castile, provided they did not act as principals but in 
association with Spanish merchants, using Spaniards as factors abroad.! English 
merchants were more privileged, however, on account of the treaties and the 
friendship between England and Spain. They were not subject to the above 
restrictions and traded more freely with the Spanish colonies in the New World. 
The treaty of Medina del Campo stated that Englishmen should be free to trade 
in any of the dominions of the Spanish monarchs on the same footing as their 
own subjects.? In Spain, however, from the earliest days, the American trade 
was closely controlled in the interests of the monarchy, and there was nothing 
in the treaty to suggest that Englishmen should be exempted from the plethora 
of regulations governing the Spaniards themselves trading to the Indies. Under 
no treaty could the English claim direct and unregulated trade with the New 
World, for Spanish subjects themselves did not enjoy this privilege. Such a 
concession would, of course, have been quite contrary to the spirit of the time 
and to the Spanish conception of empire.* Subject, however, to the regulations 
of the Casa de la Contratación restricting all trade to the Indies to the privileged 
Spanish ports, English merchants were able to trade freely and openly in the 
New World. 

In the early years of Henry VIII’s reign a growing number of wealthy 
English merchants were living in Seville on the friendliest terms with the 
Spaniards, employing factors, English as well as Spanish, in all parts of the 
Spanish dominions and conducting their business side by side with the natural 
subjects of the Spanish king. Far from being to most intents and purposes 
naturalised Spaniards, there were among them some of the most patriotic ele- 
ments of the realm.® They were the first Englishmen to suffer for their loyalty to 
Henry’s religious changes and when their trade was crippled as a result they were 
among the first to challenge the Spaniards on the high seas.* Before the refor- 
mation in England eventually led to its prohibition, however, they enjoyed a 
perfectly legal participation in the wealth of the Spanish Indies. Ample evidence 

1 Haring, op. cit., pp. 108-9. 

2 Treaty of Medina del Campo, clause 1. Calendar of State Papers, Spain, 1485-1509, no. 34. 

3 E. Schäfer, E/ Consejo Real y Supremo de las Indias (1935), i. 9-95- 

4 E. J. Hamilton, ‘The Role of Monopoly in the Overseas Expansion and Colonial Trade of 
Europe before 1800, The American Economic Review, xxxviii. no. 2 (May, 1948), p. 40. 

5 Tt must be remembered that the question of being a good catholic (with its implication of dis- 
loyalty to Henry VIII), which Dr. Williamson states was a necessary qualification for being allowed 
to trade to the Indies (Hawkins of Plymouth, p. 9), did not arise until a third of the sixteenth century 
had passed. The catholic Englishman trading to the Indies from Seville in Philip IT's reign may fitly 
be called disloyal to Elizabeth, but the Plymouth merchant of the earlier period had as little chance 
of being allowed direct trade to the Indies as his protestant descendant (ibid, p. 67). 

€ Vide infra. 
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of this is contained in the notarial documents now preserved in the Archivo de 
Procotolos de Sevilla and elsewhere in Spain. 

The notarial registers of the public scriveners of the Andalusian ports 
provide the most fruitful source of material for a study of the activities of the 
English merchants in Spain during this period. These registers, originally the 
private property of the notaries themselves, were appropriated by the Spanish 
government in the last century and placed together to form archivos comunes de 

protocolos. At Cadiz, where the documents are badly stored and difficult of access, 
` the records prior to 1545 have been destroyed, a result, local officials claim, of 
the sack of the city in Elizabeth's reign. At San Lucar de Barrameda, so 
important in the history of the Andalusia Company, the papers in the Archivo de 
Protocolos were apparently destroyed by fire in 1933.1 It is fortunate that there 
is preserved in Calle Feria in Seville a large collection of registers of the public 
notaries of the city dating from the end of the fifteenth century. These docu- 
ments, well kept and easily accessible to the scholar, make possible a more 
accurate picture of English trade to the New World in the early Tudor period. 
Charter-parties, powers of attorney, obligations, ownership of vessels plying the 
trade and purchase and sale of commodities are among the papers drawn up by 
the public scriveners. Details of the day-to-day businessof the English merchants 
are given, showing their relations with the Spaniards and with each other. It 
is of particular interest that these documents not merely destroy the conception 
of the trade that originated with Hakluyt but disprove the actual case he 
mentioned. Thomas Tison, far from being Thorne’s secret factor as the great 
chronicler of the Elizabethan voyages suggested, was one of the official agents 
of English merchants in San Domingo, and his transactions are recorded in the 
registers of Francisco de Castellanos. Nor was he the first Englishman to 
reside in Hispaniola? A certain Nicholas Arnote was there at least ten years 
earlier. 

One of the first Englishmen to take part in the trade to the Indies was 
Thomas Malliard of London, who also traded to Spain through Southampton 
and Bristol during Henry VIII’s reign.5 The register of Bernal Gonsález 
Vallesillo shows that he supplied goods for transportation to San Domingo as 


1 P. Barbadillo Delgado, Historia de la Ciudad de Sanlácar de Barrameda (1942), pp. 65—6. 

2 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Ofício V, 1525, Lidro I, f. 349; ibid., 1526, Lióro IV, F. 218v, 
234v, etc. It has not so far been possible to trace Tison’s passage to the Indies. He is known to have 
been in Seville in February, 1525, and in San Domingo in November, 1526. The records of passages 
to the New World between these two dates are far from complete. Gf. Catdlogo de Pasajeros a Indias 
durante los Siglos XVI, XVII 3 XPIII, ed. Don Cristóbal Bermúdez Plata, vol. 1509-1534. 
(1940), p. 195. 

Cf. Williamson, Hawkins of Plymouth, p. 9. 

4 puru de Protocolos de Sevilla, Offcio XV, 1516, Libro II, 28 de Agosto. 

5 P.R.O., K.R. Customs, 21/1, 199/2, etc; Southampton Municipal MSS., Local Port Books, 
I514—15 ei. 
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early as 1509.1 Four years later, a Spanish broker, acting on behalf of Malliard 
gave powers of attorney to two of his fellow-countrymen in the Indies to recover 
money owing to the English merchant there.? The register of Juan de la Cuadra 
for the year 1516 contains a number of references to Thomas Malliard’s affairs, 
including an obligation of Sebastian Cabot, then in Seville as a royal pilot? to 
re-pay 55 ducats of gold which he had borrowed from him.* After Malliard’s 
death his brother John, whom he had made his heir, journeyed to Seville to 
claim his inheritance. The English ambassador in Spain declared subsequently 
that he had assisted John Malliard to recover this money and complained 
bitterly of his ingratitude.5 The executors of the dead merchant, however, 
were Robert Thorne, Roger Barlow and Thomas Bridges, substantial English 
merchants living in Seville at this time.* John Malliard had a number of legal 
documents drawn up by Francisco de Castellanos in the autumn of 1523 and gave 
powers of attorney to Thorne and Barlow to handle his interests. These included 
gold and other commodities due from the Indies." On 30 September, Roger 
Barlow gave the necessary power to John Malliard to claim 'six hundred and 
seventy four pesos of gold . . . registered from the Indies in the King's register... 
and the which said gold with more gold the said ship was carrying was declared 
before the officials of the House of Indies resident in this said city'.9 This gold 
had been brought back to Seville by the master of a Spanish ship who had taken 
out wine for Barlow and sold it in the Indies on his behalf. As the wine had been 
Thomas Malliard’s, however, Barlow was making over his claim to the gold to 
his heir. 

Robert Thorne, the famous Bristol merchant, and Roger Barlow, the early 
‘Tudor geographer, were two of the leading Englishmen trading in Spain at this 
time. It is of great significance that the Anglo-Spanish trade during the reigns 
of the first two Tudors attracted such men and brought them into contact with 
Spanish maritime power. The discovery of new trade routes and new sources of 
wealth for England was uppermost in the minds of these two patriotic merchants, 
but neither of them received the encouragement from Henry VIII that his enter- 
prise deserved. The letters of Robert Thorne to the English king and Dr. Lee, 
his ambassador in Spain, attempted, without success, to arouse interest in English 


1 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio XV, 1509, Liro I, f. 724v. 

2 Ibid., Oficio V, 1513, Libro Il, f. 904. 

3 Cabot did not become Pilot Major until 1518. 

* Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio I, 1516, Libro I, 9 de Mayo. 

5 Letters and Papers of Henry PILI, iv (1), no. 827. 

8 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio V, 1523, Lióro III, f. 102. 

7 Ibid., f. 98. 

8 ‘seys cientos e setenta e quatro pesos de oro . . . registrados de las Yndias del mar oceano en el 
registro del rey . . . e qual dicho oro con el mas oro que la dicha nao traya se registro ante los sefiores 
juezes de la Casa de la Contratacion de las Yndias que residen en esta dicha cibdad.’—Jéid., f. 97v. 
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projects of discovery. Roger Barlow's Geographia was no more successful.* 
Thorne had previously invested money in Cabot’s voyage to La Plata in 1526 
especially to secure places on the expedition for Barlow and another Englishman, 
Henry Latimer. His object was to obtain information of a possible English 
route to the Spice Islands.? One of the first general agreements between Cabot, 
Thorne and other investors was drawn up by Francisco de Castellanos and signed 
on 2 December, 1524.4 It is recorded among the papers of the same notary 
that on 7 February, 1526, prior to his departure on the voyage, Roger Barlow 
gave full powers of attorney to Robert Thorne to look after his business interests 
during his absence, including consignments from the Indies. On the same day 
he had a will attested before Francisco de Castellanos in which he named Thorne 
as his heir. Later in the same year there is evidence of Thorne’s use of the 
powers granted him by Barlow in managing his affairs in San Domingo.’ 
There are numerous references in the Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla to the 
trade of Barlow and Robert Thorne to the New World which throw interesting 
light upon their methods of conducting this commerce. The charter-party drawn 
up on 18 July, 1522 by Manuel Segura, public notary of the city, between 
Diego Rodréguez Pepino, master of the San Anton, and Roger Barlow and Luis 
Fernandez of Seville may well be for the voyage referred to in the power given 
by Barlow to John Malliard in the following year. Pepino agreed to lade in his 
ship, then lying in the Guadalquivir by the city, 70-80 pipes of wine for Barlow 
and 25 tuns of wine and other merchandise for Fernandez and to transport them 
to San Domingo. Freight charges were fixed at 2,400 maravedis? per tun and 
in addition there would be the usual averfas.1° Pepino was to be paid the freight 
charges within thirty days of the ship's arrival at San Domingo but the avertas 
were to be paid before her departure from Seville. On this occasion no factor 
was to be sent with the goods and it is to be presumed that Barlow and the 
Spaniard had representatives in San Domingo to collect them and pay the master. 
A more interesting charter-party was made between Pedro de Agostin, 
owner and master of the Santa Anna, and Robert Thorne on 22 November 1 52 5.11 
The master agreed to transport 40 tons of merchandise for Thorne to the New 


1 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, iv (2), no. 2814. 

3 E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor Geography, 1485-1583, (1930), p. 58. 3 Ibid., p.46. 

4 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio V, 1524, Libro II, f. 557. 

5 Ibid, 1526, Libro I, f. 445v. 

8 Ibid., f. 447. A transcription of the will is appended to this article. 

7 Ibid., Libro TV, f. 234v. 

8 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio IV, 1522, Libro III, f. 393v. 

9 375 maravedis were equal to one Spanish ducat. 2,400 maravedis were thus worth approximately 
29 shillings. 

10 The avería was a contribution towards the expense of the convoys or fleets maintained for the 
defence of the India navigation. 

11 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio V, 1525, Libro IV, f. 244. 
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World but there was some doubt about their eventual port of destination. The 
first port of call was San Domingo, but if Agostin could not dispose of them 
there he was to proceed to Santiago in Cuba or to a port of New Spain. Freight- 
age rates varied for the different ports. Agostin stated that: 


_ lam to have freightage for every ton of the aforesaid [merchandise] laden in my said ship 
that I deliver in Puerto Rico or San Domingo two thousand five hundred Castilian marevedts 
and an additional hundred maravedis for averages; and for (every ton) I deliver in Cuba three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty maravedís without averages, for [the latter] have to be paid 
me in this said city at the said one hundred maravedis per ton; and for what I deliver in the 


said New Spain at eight thousand maravedís per ton and in addition two hundred maravedts 
for averages. 


The great difference between the freight charges to San Domingo and Puerto 
Rico and those to New Spain perhaps reflects the increased risks of attack by 


French corsairs around those coasts. The increase in distance certainly cannot 
account for it. 


A deed of compañia? between Robert Thorne and Juan de Murcia, a mer- 
chant of Cadiz, executed on 17 February 1525? provides an example of another 
type of business arrangement. The Spaniard agreed to travel with the goods of 
both partners to the Indies in a ship named the San Tuan. Thorne’s goods, 
valued at 455,000 maravedis, were laden at Seville and registered in the name 
of Juan de Murcia. They included flour and other foodstuffs, tallow candles, 
white soap, wrought tin, iron goods and esparto. De Murcia was to lade his 
own merchandise at San Lucar de Barrameda. Then, he said: 


with all the which said merchandise I bind myself to go to the said Indies, and, God bearing 
me there in safety with them, to sell them all in the ports of the isle of San Juan or San Dom- 
ingo or in any other port of the said Indies which shall seem to me most profitable and where 
I shall get the highest prices for the said merchandise in cash. I am not to give credit above 


one hundred pesos of gold and if I give more it is to be from my own cargo and at my own 
risk.* 


1 devo aver de flete por cada tonelada de las sobre dichas que en la dicha mi nao cargada es de la 
que diere en Puerto Rico o Santo Domingo a dos mill e quinientos maravedís desta moneda de Castilla 
e mas cient maravedis de averias e de la que diere en Cuba a tres mill e setecientos e cincuenta maravedis . 
syn averias por que me han de ser pagados en esta dicha cibdad a los dichos cient maravedis por tonelada 
e de la que diere en la dicha Nueva Espana a ocho mill maravedis por tonelada e mas dosyentos mara- 
vedis de averias. ' 

2 The term compañia was applied at this time to different kinds of partnership. Cf. André Sayous, 
‘Partnerships in the Trade between Spain and America and also in the Spanish Colonies in the Sixteenth 
' Century,’ Journal of Economic and Business History, vol. i, no. 2 (February, 1929), pp. 282—301. 

3 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio V, 1525, Libro I, f. 315. 

4 con todas las quales dichas mercaderias me obligo de yr a las dichas Yndias e llevandome Dios 
en salvamento con ellas de las vender todas en los puertos de la ysla de Sant Juan o Santo Domingo 
o en otro qualquier puerto de las dichas Yndias que a mi me paresciere e sea mas pro de las dichas 
mercaderias e por los mayores precios que pudiere de contado no pudiendo fiar ni fie mas contra de 
hasta cient pesos de oro e sy mas fiare que esta a mi cargo e riesgo. 
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On his return to Seville Juan de Murcia promised to give Thorne a full and true 
account of his transactions and the profits were to be divided between them 
according to the value of the goods they had furnished. Thorne was apparently 
dissatisfied with the Spaniard, however, for in the following year he gave powers 
of attorney to Thomas Tison and Francisco Nufiez, then in San Domingo, to 
‘take over all his business interests from his former partner. Two days later 
(14 November 1526) Thorne gave the two factors similar powers on behalf of 
Roger Barlow, whose interests in those parts had also been handled by Juan de 
Murcia.? 

Robert Thorne also employed agents to purchase commodities on his behalf 
for transportation to the Indies. On 11 December, 1525, for example,” Barto- 
lome Sanches was authorised not only to purchase 150 fanegas* of wheat but 
also *to bring them to the mills of Marchenilla, there to be ground to flour and 
the flour brought to the carters' of this said city or Triana and from there laden 
for the Indies'.5 Nicholas Thorne, Robert's brother, also took part in the trade. 
A reference to him in the register of Francisco de Castellanos on 2 January, 1 527, 
furnishes an example of an English merchant sending a Spanish factor with his 
goods to the New World.5 -Alonso de Torizes acknowledged before the notary 
on that day that he had received certain goods from Nicholas ‘Thorne which 
were already laden in the Trinidad, master Juan Lopez, then lying in the river 
at Seville. These goods, consisting chiefly of English cloths and valued at 
22,318 maravedis, were destined: for the port of Cubagua on the island of Las 
Perlas. Alonso agreed to sell them for cash, which he would either send or bring 
back in person and render a full account to Thorne. As commission, the 
Spaniard said: ‘I should have for my trouble and work as factor a third share of 
the profit our Lord God shall grant from it less all costs, including insurance, 
freight charges and any others there may be and excluding your said capital." 
Thomas Bridges, the other executor of John Malliard, is also known to have 
traded to the New World.® Besides Thomas Tison and Nicholas Arnote, these 
records show thata certain John Martin also resided in the Indies at this 
time.? 

1 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Ofcio V, 1526, Libro IV, f. 218v. 

2 Ibid., f. 234v. 

3 Ibid., 1525, Libro IV, f. 482. 

4 Equivalent to approximately 240 bushels. 

5 Jas traer e trayga a los molinos de Marchenilla para alli las moler e faser harina e fecho harina . . . 
lo traer e trayga a la carreteria desta dicha cibdad o Triana para de alli lo cargar para las Yndias del mar 
oceano. 

$ Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio V, 1527, Libro I, f. 3. 

7 yo aya por mi trabajo e factoria la tercia parte de la ganancia que Dios nuestro Sefior en ello diere 
quitas todas costas asy de seguro como de fletes e otras que fisyere e sacado el dicho vuestro prencipal. 


8 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio I, 1513, Lidro Il, f. 823v. 
9 Ibid., 1525, Lióro I, f. 924v. 
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Another prosperous fellow countryman and business associate of the Thornes 
and Barlow in Seville was Thomas Howell, whose name occurs frequently in the 
notarial registers in the Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla Howell was a London 
draper and his ledger, which is still preserved at the Drapers’ Hall in London, 
gives a unique account of the business of an English merchant in Spain during 
the years 1517-1528. There are references to the Thornes and Barlow in his 
accounts and we know from ‘other sources that the Bristol merchants were on 
friendly terms with the Londoner. Howell’s will, in Somerset House, reveals 
that he left money to supplement Robert Thorne’s own charitable bequests, and 
Nicholas Thorne referred to this legacy when he made his own will some years 
later. ? Howell’s ledger tells us that Thomas Malliard, one of the first English- 
men to gain a foothold in the trade to the Indies, was at one time employed as 
his factor. It also reveals that Howell traded to the New World. An entry on 
20 August, 1527 reads: 


‘The saide day for a recaudo of John de Morsyns my factor in to the Indias into Isla 
de San Domyngo for sartene stofe that I sent w* hym as be the recaudo playnly dothe apere 
to the some of 200/ducattes amo* — 1 li.4 


By the time Howell’s ledger closes the most prosperous days of the English 
merchants trading to Spain and the Indies in the early Tudor period were 
already numbered. Soon the reformation in England and the political situation 
in the years which followed were swiftly altering the favourable conditions of the 
early years of Henry VIII’s reign and causing a deterioration in Anglo-Spanish 
relations from which they never fully recovered in the sixteenth century. The 
religious aspect of the quarrel with Spain, which was one of its great determining 
forces in Elizabeth’s.reign, was, in fact, already affecting the fortunes of English- 
men in Spain and the New World in the reign of Henry VIII. Robert Thorne 
and Roger Barlow left Seville before the situation became really difficult but 
others, including Howeil, remained. 

As long as the emperor needed Henry VIII's support and was anxious to 
do nothing which might drive the English king into an alliance with Francis, 
relations remained friendly and the trade continued to flourish. When Charles 
was no longer influenced by such considerations, however, he allowed the 
inquisition to persecute the English as heretics and the trade with Spain and 
the Indies became increasingly precarious. Such was the situation in the years 


1 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio V, 1525, Libro I, ff. 390, 607, 617 v.; ibid., 1526, 
Libro I, £. 117, ete. 

2 Somerset House, Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 24 Alen (Howell); 18 Alen (Nicholas 
Thorne). 

3 Ledger of Thomas Howell, f. 13v erc. 

4 Ibid, f. 65v. 
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between the Truce of Nice and the last Franco-Spanish war of Henry VIII’s 
reign, when England’s position in Europe was particularly weak. During these 
years the English merchants in Spain complained of great losses and extreme 
cruelty at the hands of the inquisitors. An outstanding example was the per- 
secution of Thomas Pery, a wealthy London merchant residing in Ayamonte, 
whose own account of his ordeal throws a great deal of light upon the methods 
of the Spanish Inquisition and the difficulties of a loyal Englishman in the face 
of them In July 1540, in support of Pery’s complaint, the leading English 
merchants in Andalusia submitted a written statement of their sufferings to a 
special envoy sent to Spain by Henry VIIL? For some time past, they said, all 
Englishmen in those parts had been living in extreme fear of the Inquisitors, 
who were active wherever they traded. Most Spanish people were hostile to- 
wards the English and asked daily whether Henry had returned to the Holy 
Church or if he persisted in his heresy. If any Englishman asserted that the 
king was a good christian or condoned his actions against the catholic church 
he was immediately reported to the Inquisitors, who imprisoned and tortured 
him and seized all his merchandise. Moreover, all the goods of other men in his 
possession were also confiscated to the use of the emperor and the Holy Office. 
Consequently the English merchants dared not mix freely with the Spaniards 
as they used to do and thus lost a great deal of trade. Even the merchants who 
journeyed backwards and forwards to Spain were seized with panic and sold their 
merchandise as quickly as possible at great loss. 

This account of the English merchants describes a situation which, had it 
persisted, must soon have led to a compete break-down of Anglo-Spanish com- 
merce. Trade to the New World, which depended to a greater degree upon 
the goodwill of the Spaniards, suffered even more than the trade to Spain. The 
registers of those Seville public notaries habitually employed by most of the 
leading English merchants in the city contain few references to them between 
the years 1538 and 1541. Thomas Harrison, a leading member of the Anda- 
lusia Company, was an exception. During these difficult years, besides conduct- 
ing his own business, he was given powers of attorney by many of his compatriots 
to attend to their affairs in their absence.? Yet clearly he was not one of those 
who were ‘to most intents and purposes naturalised Spaniards’ for he signed as 
one of the leading English merchants the statement of their ill-treatment and 
Thomas Pery spoke with gratitude of Harrison’s efforts to ameliorate his 


1 Brit. Mus., M.S. Cotton, Vespasian C. viii, fos. g1 v ff. Pery’s letter to Ralph Vane was trans- 
cribed by Sir Henry Ellis in Original Letters illustrative of English History, Second Series (1827), ii. 
139 ff. 
2 P.R.O., State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 161, ff. 76-78. 

3 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Ofcio XV, 1539, Libro I, ff. 179, 610, 884; ibid., 1540, 
ff. 787v, 855, 1036 eze. 
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condition during his imprisonment by the inquisition.1 Thomas Harrison not only 
traded to the Indies, but was also part owner of a ship named the San Trinidad 
which made voyages to the New World on his behalf. On 22 May 1542, for 
example, when the ship was lading her cargo at Seville for a voyage to the Indies, 
Harrison agreed before Alonso de Cazalla, public notary of the city, to the 
appointment of his partner as master: 


He may be and is to be master of the said ship this said voyage which is to be to the said 
New Spain and as such master rule and command her and her company and discharge and 
appoint mariners and do all the other things and every one of them that a good master ought 
to do.? 


When Robert Reneger of Southampton, the first English captain to despoil a 
Spanish treasure ship, waylaid the San Salvador off Cape St. Vincent in March 
1§45, a consignment of gold belonging to Thomas Harrison formed part of 
his booty! 

The immediate result of Reneger’s exploit was the arrest of English ships 
and property in Andalusia* which crippled the trade to Spain and the Indies’ 
and led to a great increase in the depredations at sea by English privateers upon 
Spanish shipping. Even so, some Englishmen managed to make shipments to 
the Indies, including a certain John Atkinson who loaded manzanilla olives in 
the Jerónimo de Porras for San'Domingo in January 1546.7 Atkinson, like 
Harrison, must have been more favoured than most of his fellow countrymen. 
It was stated in a case in the High Court of Admiralty in Edward VI's reign 
that he had a house in Seville frequented by other English merchants in the 
city. During Mary's reign it was again possible for Englishmen to trade 
more freely to the Indies, although the question of religious orthodoxy was of 
growing importance. Hakluyt’s account of the adventures of Robert Tomson 
shows how freely he was able to move about the Spanish dominions until he 


1 Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Vespasian C. vii, fo. 95. 

3 puede ser a sea maestre de la dicha nao este dicho viaje que al dicha Nueva Espana ha de haber e 
como tal maestre la rija e govierne e a la compañia de la e quite marineros e ponga marineros e faga 
todas las otras cosas e cada una de las que buen maestre deve faser.—Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, 
Oficio XV, 1542, Libro I, f. 956. 

3 Archivo General de Indias, Patronato, Legajo 265, Ramo 3. Robert Reneger’s exploit and its 
effect upon Anglo-Spanish relations have been described in the present writer's ‘Fore-runners of Drake: 
some aspects of privateering and piracy in the last French war of Henry VIII’ an essay awarded the 
Julian Corbett prize for naval history in 1949. 

* P.R.O., State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 199, fos. 146 ff. 

5 Archivo General de Indias, Contratación, Legajo 5103. ‘This contains a letter dated 1 October, 
1545, addressed by officials of the Casa to Prince Philip telling him of the disastrous effects upon the 
Spaniards of the arrest of English property in Andalusia. 

$ This is evident from the diplomatic correspondence, the records of the business of the Privy 
Council and the cases in the High Court of Admiralty during these years. 

7 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio XV, 1546, Lióro I, f. 191v. 

8 P.R.O., High Court of Admiralty, Examinations, 6, 22 October, 1551. 
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unwisely allowed himself to become involved in a religious discussion. , At the 
Canaries, Tomson said: 


wee shipped our selves in a ship of Cadiz, being one of the saide fleete, which was belonging to 
an Englishman maried in the citie of Cadiz in Spaine, whose name was John Sweeting, and 
there came in the sayd ship for captain also an Englishman maried in Cadiz, and sonne inlaw 
to the sayde John Sweeting, whose name was Leonard Chilton.! 


The registers of the public notaries preserved in the Archivo de Protocolos de 
Cadiz contain many references to the trade of John Sweeting and Leonard 
Chilton.2 Several members of the Sweeting family were living in Andalusia in 
the early Tudor period. Robert Thorne was executor of a ‘Juan Seten’ (a 
common ‘interpretation of Sweeting’s name in Spanish documents) of Cadiz 
whose affairs he was settling in 1523.° Some years later there are references to 
two John Sweetings, apparently brothers, in the notarial records of both Cadiz 
and Seville. One, the more wealthy and influential, resided in Cadiz and the 
` other, who signed himself ‘John Sweeting the Younger,’ in Seville. The latter 
,acted as his brother’s agent in handling his cargoes from the Indies. A power 
of attorney given by the elder Sweeting on 3 July 1545 authorised him to 
recover: ‘any gold and silver and any other goods which have come or shall 
come for me from the Indies and to-day are or shall be in the House of Indies of 
this said city'.* There is an interesting account by the former of the theft of 
some of his money during a stay with ‘Juan Setin mi hermano’ in Seville.’ 
Another guest in the same house was Hugh Tipton, later to render good services 
to some of John Hawkins’ men taken prisoner at San Juan de Ulua.* John 
Sweeting of Cadiz, deputy governor of the Andalusia Company, was among the 
English merchants who complained of their ill-treatment by the Inquisition in 
1540. He seems to have married into a Spanish family and certainly prospered 
throughout most of this period. His friend John Field, a benefactor, with 
Thomas Harrison, of Thomas Pery during his imprisonment, is also shown by 
Robert Tomson's narrative to have been to the last on the friendliest terms with 
the Spaniards. The business of Roger Bodenham, another Englishman married 
in Spain, whose voyage to San Juan de Ulua in 1564 is narrated by Hakluyt;" 
is recorded in the registers in the Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla. 


1 Hakluyt, op. cit., ix. 341. 

2 Archivo de Protocolos de Cadiz, Oficio XIX, 1545 sg. passim. 

3 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio V, 1523, Libro III, f. 81v. 

4 qualquier oro e plata e otras cosas qualesquier que a mi han venido o vinieren a recebir de las 
Yndias del mar oceano e oy dia estan o estuvieren en la Casa de la Contratacion de las Yndias desta - 
dicha cibdad —Jéid., Oficio XV, 1545, Libro II, f. 68v. 

5 Archivo de Protocolos de Cadiz, Offcio XIX, 1547, f. 270. 

8 Williamson, Sir John Hawkins, p. 239. 

? Op. cit, IX, 359. 

8 ¢.g., Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio XV, 1545, Lióro II, f. 158v. 
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C. H. Haring has referred to Sweeting, Chilton and Bodenham as ‘Anglo- 
Spaniards’! which may well be literally true and in any case they may fitly be 
-described as ‘to most intents and purposes naturalised Spaniards’ although they 
styled themselves mercaderes ingleses merely estantes en Sevilla o Cadiz. So were 
many more Englishmen in Spain during Mary’s reign, when it was again 
possible for them to trade freely in the Spanish dominions and remain com- 
pletely loyal to their sovereign. But conditions of that time must not be applied 
to the earlier period. English merchants trading to the New World in the early 
years of Henry VIII’s reign were pioneers. Men like the Thornes and Roger 
Barlow had dominated the Anglo-Spanish trade and gained a footing in the 
Spanish colonies. They were acquainted at first hand with the wealth of the 
Indies. ‘Then, in the years following the reformation in England, the patriotism 
of the English merchants in Spain was fiercely aroused and identified with 
religious hatred by their persecution at the hands of the Spanish inquisition. 
The measures of Philip II limiting the trade to Spaniards and foreign catholics 
residing in Spain, finally made it impossible for a loyal Englishman to take part 
in the legitimate commerce with the Indies through the privileged ports. When 
John Hawkins came to challenge the Spanish monopoly in Elizabeth’s reign his 
protest was thus not against a monopoly which had hitherto excluded English 
merchants from the New World but against the stoppage of a legitimate trade 
long enjoyed by his fellow countrymen in two previous generations.* 

It is perhaps not generally realised that there were men still alive at the time 
of the tragedy at San Juan de Ulua who had been in Seville when Englishmen 
traded freely to the New World and perhaps had been in the Indies themselves. 
Hugh Tipton, for example, who almost certainly knew John Hawkins, had 
suffered from the Inquisitors in San Sebastián as early as 15374 and must have 
known all the leading English merchants in Spain over a very long period. 
Hawkins himself undoubtedly knew a number of Englishmen who had taken 
part in the trade to the Indies and although he obtained in the Canaries up-to- 
date information about the dissatisfaction of the Spanish colonists and the state 
of the defences in the New World* it can hardly be supposed that it was his 
visits to those islands that first moved him to venture farther. Hawkins was 
surely stimulated by the knowledge of the rich trade Englishmen had once 


1 Op. cit, p. 258. 

2 It is clear, however, that Hawkins wanted special terms for himself. The nature of his trade 
made it impossible for him to register his outgoing cargoes but it is not unlikely that he was prepared to 
register his incoming cargoes at Seville had this been permitted. This may explain the gesture he made 
in despatching two of his cargoes from the first slaving voyage to the Andalusian port. Cf. Williamson, 
Hawkins of Plymouth, pp. 53-5. 

? Williamson, Sir John Hawkins, pp. 90-1. 

4 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xii (2), no. 716. 

5 Williamson, The dge of Drake, p. 51. 
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legitimately enjoyed and the belief that Spanish maritime power could not 
prevent direct trade to the Indies now their former commerce was prohibited 
them. To imagine that it was otherwise is to do less than justice both to Hawkins 
and to the pioneers of the earlier period who first gained a foothold in the trade 


to the New World. 
G. ConneLi-SMITH. 


THE WILL ROGER BARLOW MADE IN SEVILLE BEFORE DEPARTING 
WITH SEBASTIAN CABOT’S EXPEDITION TO LA PLATA IN 1526.1 


[f 447] En el nonbre del muy alto Dios todopoderoso que bive syn comienco e reyna sin fin 
e de la bienaventurada Virgen gloriosa nuestra Sefiora Santa Maria Su Madre Amen. Sepan 
quantos esta carta de testamento vieren como yo Rojel Barlo mercader yngles fijo de Roberto 
Barlo e de Ana Barlo su muger vesynos que fueron de Solchestre en el reyno de Y nglaterra 
difuntos que Dios aya estante al presente en esta cibdad de Sevylla estando sano e con salud 
e determinado con ayuda de Dios nuestro Señor de yr desta dicha cibdad a otras partes e 
creyendo fyrme e verdaderamente en la Santisyma Trenidad Padre e Fijo Espiritu Santo tres 
personas un solo Dios Verdadero asy como todo fiel e verdadero Cristiano deve creer e temien- 
dome de la muerte que es cosa natural de la qual persona del mundo no puede escapar e cob- 
diciando poner mi anima en la mas llana e libre carrera que yo pueda fallar por la salvar e 
llegar a la merced e alteza de mi Sefior Jhesucristo por que El que la fiso e la crió aya merced 
e piedad de la e la quiera salvar e llegar a la Su Santa Gloria e Reyno Celestial por ende otorgo 
e conosco que fago e ordeno este mi testamento e estas mis mandas de mis bienes en que 
hordeno el fecho de mi cuerpo e de mi anima por mi anima salvar e mi heredero pacificar digo 
que por quanto yo devo algunos maravedís e a mi me son devidas ciertas contras de maravedis 
e tengo cuenta con algunas personas lo qual todo yo tengo escripto en mis libros de cuentas 
que tengo e dexo en poder de Roberto 'Torne mercader yngles estante en esta dicha cibdad e 
son escritos de mi mano propia. Por ende yo retefico e apruevo por buenos e verdaderos los 
dichos libros e mando que se pague lo que por ellos paresciere que devo e se cobre lo que a mi 
me es devido et estas solas mandas que yo mando primeramente mando mi anima a Dios mi 
Sefior que la fiso e la crio e redimio por Su preciosa sangre e ruego e pido por merced a la 
bienaventura Virgen gloriosa nuestra Sefiora Santa Maria Su Madre e a todos los Santos e 
Santas de la Corte del Cielo que rueguen a Dios mi Sefior por ella que la [f. 447v] quiera 
perdonar e llevar a la Su Santa Gloria e Reyno Celestial et quando de mi se supiere ser fallecido 
desta presente vida mando que digan por mi anima en el monasterio de Sant Francisco desta 
dicha cibdad un treyntanario de misas abierto e den por lo dezir lo que es costunbre et pagado 
e conplido este dicho mi testamento e todo lo en el contenido de mis bienes segund que aqui 
esta escrito e ordenado todo lo al que fincare e remaneciere de todos mis bienes e maravedis e 
debdas e derechos e abciones mando que los aya e los herede todos el dicho Roberto Torne 
mercader yngles estante en esta dicha cibdad al qual yo dexo e establesco por mi universal 
heredero en el remaniete de los dichos mis bienes e maravedis e debdas e derechos e abciones por 
el mucho amor que le tengo e cargese que le so [sic] e por que ruegue a Dios por mi anima e£ 
para pagar e conplir este dicho mi testamento e todo lo en el contenido de los dichos mis bienes 


1 Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla, Oficio V, 1526, Lióro I, f. 447. 
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segund dicho es fago ende mis albaceas para que lo paguen e conplan todo de los dichos mis 
bienes syn dafio de los e de sus cosas al dicho Roberto Torne e a Martin Polart mercader 
yngles estante en esta dicha cibdad e qual ellos fisyeren por mi anima a tal depare Dios quien 
faga por las suyas quando mas menester les sea et mando al dicho Martin Polart por el trabajo 
de mi albaceasgo e por amor que le tengo cincuenta ducados de oro ef por esta carta de testa- 
mento do poder conplido a estos dichos mis albaceas para que puedan ellos o qualquier de los 
por su propia abtoridad entrar e tomar e vender e rematar a tantos de los dichos mis bienes 
quantos conplan e abasten para pagar [f. 448] e conplir e paguen e conplan este dicho mi testa- 
mento ef por esta carta de testamento revoco e do por ningunos e por rotos e por casos e de 
ningund efecto e valor todos quantos testamentos e mandas e cobdecillos yo tengo fecho e 
otorgado asy por escrito como por palabra o en otra manera qualquier desde todos los tienpos 
e afíos que son pasados fasta el día de oy que esta carta de testamento es fecha e otorgada e 
quiero e mando que todos sean rotos e casos e ningunos e de ningund efecto e valor e que no 
valan ni fagan fee ellos ni las notas ni registros de los en juyzio ni fuera del en tienpo alguno 
ni por alguna manera salvo ende este dicho mi testamento que yo agora fago e otorgo en que 
es conplida e acabada mi final e postrimera voluntad el qual quiero e mando que vala e que la 
fyrmé para sienpre jamas como en el se contiene en fyrmeza de lo qual otorgue esta carta de 
testamento en la manera que dicha es ante el escrivano publico e testigos de yuso escriptos que 
ffue fecha e otorgada en la dicha cibdad de Sevylla en el oficio de mi el dicho escrivano publico 
Miercoles siete dias del mes de Febrero afio del nascimiento del nuestro Salvador Jhesucristo 
de mill e quinientos e veynte e seys afios e el dicho Roger Barlo fyrmo su nonbre testigos que 
fueron presentes Alonso de Cacalla e Melchior de Portes e Anton Martines escrivanos de 
Sevylla 

is mi testamento que otorgue en que dexe por mi heredero a Roberto Torne y por 
albaceas a el y a Martin Polart y mande a Martin Polart cincuenta ducados. t 


(N.B.—-Capitals have been given to sacred and proper names whether in the original or 
not, but no attempt has been made to modernise the punctuation, Contracted forms of un- 
: doubted meaning have been written out in full, but varied spellings of the same word and 
errors of the writer are as in the original.) 


1 Underneath are the signatures of Barlow, the notary and the witnesses. 
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Durine the Anglo-American Conference of Historians in July, 1949, members 
of the conference were invited to visit the exhibition of microphotography which 
had been arranged in the upper hall of the Institute of Historical Research. 
Since this was of necessity confined to the three days of the conference and other- 
wise unrecorded, it was felt that the information brought together on this 
occasion should be printed in the BuLLztin as a statement of the present position 
with regard to microphotography in its application to historical research. 

The need of the student of history is for cheap, working copies, which are 
faithful reproductions of the original manuscripts. The first answer to this need 
was the photostat, which was quick and cheap, because, by means of a special 
camera with a lens and a prism, the document could be photographed on to 
sensitized paper without the intermediary film stage. Meanwhile, as far back 
as 1870, when dispatches, microphotographed on film by Monsieur Dagron’s 
process, were flown into Paris by the pigeon post and projected on to a wall by 
means of a magic lantern, it had been known that the film itself could be used to 
advantage. It was not until 1907 that the microfilming of books was suggested, 
and another generation elapsed before the threat of a second world war and the 
danger of wholesale destruction of records hastened the development, not only 
of microfilm, but of other types of microphotography. 

It might be useful at this point to compare the advantages to the student of 
photostat and microfilm. The former is obviously the simpler to use, but there 
are other considerations. In the first place, microfilm is cheaper and prints can 
be made from the film, to original or other size, still more cheaply than photostat 
copies; secondly, if a large number of pages in a volume are to be photographed, 
microfilming is the quicker process; thirdly, the microfilm camera can be trans- 
ported to the document, whereas the document must be taken to the photostating 
machine; fourthly, the microfilm itself takes up only a small percentage of the 
space used by the original document or a photostat, it can therefore travel more 
easily and requires far less space for storage. 

A certain amount of progress in the development of microfilm was made 
during the period between the wars; in Great Britain, in 1928, the Recordak 
Division of Kodak produced their first microfilming machine, which made a 
reduction of 1 :23 on to 16 mm. film, while a little later a Brussels firm was 
making, under the direction of Monsieur André Remoortel, a small camera and 
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projector. In the United States, the hope was expressed in 1935 that ‘satisfactory 
and dependable equipment would be available before long’, and in 1938 the first 
number of the new Journal of Documentary Reproduction was issued. By this time 
the continuation committee of the Anglo-American Conference of Historians 
had set up, and received the first report of, a sub-committee on the use of film 
photography as an aid to historical research and on the existing facilities. It 
was then reported that an international exhibition in Paris would include a 
collection of the latest microfilm apparatus. About the same time, the Royal 
Society of Medicine was beginning its invaluable work on microfilm, while, at 
the end of 1938, the National Central Library set up a committee to consider 
the centralisation and standardisation of microphotography. 

Such schemes were held up by the outbreak of war, but the work was carried 
on, in this country by the Royal Society of Medicine, by the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux (Aslib) and, for purposes of com- 
munication, by the government, and in the United States, by the Library of 
Congress, by the American Council of Learned Societies and by special sub- 
committees of the American Historical Association. When war came, extensive 
plans were conceived in the United States for the microfilming, not only of 
American archives and newspapers, but of European records from the war 
zones, of collections of manuscripts in both public and private hands in Great 
Britain (known as the English Copying Program), and for the microprinting of 
the British Parliamentary Papers. ‘These projects involved first the listing of 
manuscripts and early and rare printed books which were to be microfilmed and 
secondly the storage and listing of the microfilms. All this has resulted in valu- 
able bibliographical work; in the concentration of a large collection of films of 
British manuscripts in the Library of Congress and in the library of the univer- 
sity of Michigan; in the microprinting of 377 volumes of British Parliamentary 
Papers, covering the years 1820—1835, which are available in microprint to 
subscribers at from $1.78 to $1.875 per 1,000 pages; in the publication of 
volumes of the captured German Foreign Office archives, some of which were 
captured as microfilm, while some were microfilmed in order to facilitate the 
co-operative study of the documents; and finally, in the development of another 
type of microphotography—the microcard. 

Microprint, an edition process, varies from the type which has been used 
to great advantage for the German mikrobuch to that evolved for the British 
Parliamentary Papers. The former is a reduction by photographic means of 
about nine pages on to one page of sensitized paper and can be read with an 
ordinary magnifying glass. The latter involves a much greater reduction of 
about one hundred pages on to a single card of 9 x 6 in. and must be read by 
means of the Readex Microprint Reader; the reader, costing $1 50.00 is specially 
designed for it by the Readex Microprint Corporation of Chester, Vermont, 
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which is also responsible for the publication of the British Parliamentary Papérs 
in microprint. 

Microcard, also an edition process, is similar to Readex Microprint, but in 
this case about forty pages are photographed on toa 5 x 3 in. catalogue card, with 
the catalogue entry printed at the top, so that a file of microcards is both catalogue 
and library. The Microcard Committee, at the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, under the chairmanship of Dr. Fremont Rider, have issued 
the First Series of the Hakluyt Society Publications and the Publications of the Early 
English Text Society, and have plans to publish the Ro//s Series on microcard, and. 
J. S. Canner and Co., Inc., 909 Boylston Street, Boston, 15, Massachussetts, 
have recently issued a circular announcing the publication of the first twenty-five 
volumes of the English Historical Review on 401 microcards, priced at $108.00. 
It seems, however, that at present microprint and microcard are suitable only for 
the reproduction of printed material, not of manuscript, for which microfilm 
and the continental microfiches are the only media, apart from photostatic 
processes. 

On the continent, microfilm has been developed in both France and Ger- 
many, but side by side with the French microdoc invented by Monsieur G. — 
Cordonnier of the Ministére de la Marine, and the German microphot, both of 
which use film, but in flat fiches instead of in ribbon form. It is therefore possible 
to have manuscript, typescript or printed matter reproduced photographically 
by one or other type of microprocess in this country, in the United States, 
France, Belgium, Italy and Germany, in Spain, where the Municipal Library of 
Madrid has set up a microfilm service, and probably in many other countries 
of Europe, Latin America and the British Empire. 

The student, having acquired his microfilm, microfiche or microcard, 
requires the best means possible for reading it. As far as microcard is concerned, 
three readers (apart from a scrutinizer, which is only sufficient to find one's way 
about the card), have been produced by the Northern Engraving and Manufac- 
turing Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin, and are obtainable from J. S. Canner, 
while the microcards themselves are available from the above firm and from 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105, Fifth Avenue, New York, 3. Microfiches can be 
read in the simple German Microphot reader, of which Aslib have a model, and 
in the ingenious readers invented by Monsieur Cordonnier for his microdoc. 

Microfilm readers sort themselves into two distinct types, first, the type in 
which the image is projected on to an opaque screen and secondly, the type in 
which the image is projected through a ground glass screen. The first type was 
used to good effect by Recordak in their Model 9 Reader, which has now been’ 
superseded by their new all-purpose Kodak Model A.H. Reader, which is of 
the second type and in most points like the Model C Reader of the Eastman 
Kodak Company of New York. The Wray (Optical Works) of Bromley have 
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attained a very clear and easily read image on their opaque screen model, while | 
the Edison Swan Electric Company, in conjunction with the French Thomson 
Houston Company, have produced a good model, with an opaque screen and a 
clearly-defined image, restful to the eyes and with a magnification of 20. The 
Watson Reader has an etched glass screen, on which the image is not as clear 
or the light as evenly dispersed as could be desired, but it has the advantage of 
an automatic control to prevent scratching the film, an advantage shared only 
with the Kodak Model A.H., the Eastman Kodak Model C and the Ediswan 
readers. 

A reader with great possibilities is the German-made Micron Microfilm 
Reader, which is incorporated in a desk, leaving room for reference books, note- 
book and drawers for storing films. The simplest reader on the market is the 
Lector Model developed by Photoza, 68 Bd. Malesherbes, Paris, 8. The cheap- 
est model obtainable is the little Cook and Perkins Reader, which is admirable 

-as a scrutinizer and is not dependent on electricity. Finally, any good film-strip 
projector can be used with microfilm if a screen or a white wall is available, and 
projectors can be hired in Great Britain, at 12s. 6d. per week, from John King 
Films of 59, George Street, London, W.1 and of Film House, East Street, 
Brighton, Sussex. 


APPENDIX I—MICRO-READERS 
Great BRITAIN 


1. Kodak Model AH. Reader. £112 10s. od. 

Kodak Ltd, ` All purpose puer will take 100 ft. of film, including 
‘Recordak,’ Division, the film of The Times. Image projected through 
Adelaide House, ground glass screen, which some users find tiring to 
London Bridge, the eyes. Automatic control to prevent scratching 
London, E.C. 4. flm. Magnification 12 with extra device for 20. 


Model with lens for 16 mm. film costs £130. Model 
with lenses for both 35 mm. and 16 mm. film costs 


£140. 
2. Ediswan Reader, Models I & II. Model I, £47 10s. od. Model II, £65 os. od. 
Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd., . Both readers will take 100 ft. of film and film strips. 
155, Charing Cross Road, Image is projected on to an opaque screen and is 
London, W.C.2. .— clearly defined. Automatic control to prevent scratch- 


ing can be incorporated at a slightly increased cost. 
Model I, magnification 12, Model II, magnification 


20. 
3. Wray B.K. Reader, Model II. £42 os. od. 
Wray (Optical Works) Ltd., Will take both reels and strips. Image projected on 
Ashrove Road, to opaque screen and clearly defined. No automatic 


Bromley, Kent. device to prevent scratching. Magnification 10. 
7E oc 
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Great Brrrain—continued 


4. New Watson Reader. 
W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., 
313, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 


5. Cook and Perkins Reader. 
Photo-Science Ltd., 

10, North End Parade, 

West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


1. Eastman Kodak Model C Reader. 
Eastman Kodak Co., 

Rochester, 4, 

New York. 


2. Microcard Reader, Model 3 
Northern Engraving and 
Manufacturing Co., 

La Crosse, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


3. Readex Microprint Reader. 
Readex Microprint Corporation, 
Chester, Vermont, U.S.A. 


1. Lector Microfilm Reader. 
Photoza, 
68, Boulevard Malesherbes, 


Paris, vii 


2. AMicrodoc. 

Monsieur G. Cordonnier, 
Ministére de la Marine, 
Centre de Documentation, 
2, Rue Royale, Paris, or 
Auneuil (Oise), France. 


1. Micron Microfilm Reader. 
Mikrokopie, 

Catharinen strasse, 29, 
Hamburg, 11, British Zone. 


£73 Os. od. 
Will take both reels and strips. Image projected 
through etched glass screen. Automatic device to 
prevent scratching. Magnification 12. 


£5 25. 6d. 
A very cheap model and shows a clear image without _ 
the use of electricity. Magnification 9, a scale which : 
is not intended for continuous reading. 


U.S.A. 
approx. $360.00 


An all-purpose reader, of the same general type as the ` E 


British Recordak reader, but incorporating a good 
device for extra magnification up to 20. 


$162.50 
Obtainable from: 
J. S. Canner and Co., Inc., 
909, Boylston Street, 
Boston, 15, Massachussetts, U.S.A. 


$150.00 
A portable reader with translucent screen. 


FRANCE 


approx. 27,000 frs. 
A simple reader with little to go wrong. Will not 
take long lengths of film. Image can be projected on 
to the wall or on to a sheet of paper at the student’s 
side. 


40,000—50,000 frs. 
The equipment includes the full-size reader with 
extra devices for tracing, etc., and a small reader 
which can be used while travelling. 


GERMANY 


approx. 400 D.M. 
Incorporated in a desk. Image projected through 
screen at desk level. Space for reference books and 
drawers for storing films. 
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2. Microphet. 

Dr. H. Lubeck, . 
Kommandit Gesellschaft, 
Hohenzollerndamm, 150, 
Grunewald, 

Berlin. 


approx. 520 D.M. (price in 1947). 
Simple and easily set up. Is designed for microfiches. 


APPENDIX II—MICROFILMING AGENCIES 


Address. 
1. R.B. Fleming and Co., Ltd., 
Africa House, 


Kingsway, 
. London, W.C. 2. 


.2. Kodak Ltd., 
‘Recordak’ Division, 
Adelaide House, 
London Bridge, 
London, E.C. 4, and 
11, Peter Street, 
Manchester, 2. 


3. The Royal Society of Medicine, 
Photographic Unit, 

Dering Yard, 

67, New Bond Street, 

London, W. 1. 


4. The University of London 
Library, 
Senate House, 


London, W.C. 1. 


Charges. 
Negative—6d. per exposure up to 300 
5d. y » 300-500 


£15 15s. Od. per 1,000 exposures. 

‘Minimum charge £1 15. od. 
Plus expenses for work done out of London. 
Positive-—33s. per 100 ft. of film. 


Negative—34. per exposure up to 55 
13s. 6d. for 55—100 
. then pro rata 
Minimum charge 5s. 
225. per 100 for work done outside Adelaide House. 
Minimum charge £10 
Positive—33s. per 100 ft. of film. 


Articles—24. per page plus 4s. research fee. 
Complete vol.—14. per page. 
Same charge for positive as for negative. 
Paper prints, post-card size—6d. 

10 X 8 in.—1s. 
Photographing is only carried out at Dering Yard 
and each case is decided on its own merits. 


The University of London Library has recently 
opened a photographic department. It contains 
a Microfile Recordak Model C Camera. Its main 
purpose is to serve the needs of the University Library 
and other branches of the University, but if it 
should prove possible work might be done for outside 
enquirers. 


N.B.— Many university and other libraries have their own cameras and can film theses and 
articles from journals, the national repositories will supply microfilms of desired manuscripts 
in their custody, and Aslib has a large collection of microfilms of foreign war-time scientific 
and technical journals. It is impossible to deal in this article with the facilities for obtaining 
microfilm in the United States and on the continent, but, on the whole, microfilms can be 
supplied by the great repositories and further information will be found in the books noted in 
Appendix III. i 
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XLVI.—The Presentation of Parliamentary Papers by the Foreign Offices 


Tue volumes of Foreign Office papers entitled “Parliamentary Domestic” are 
chiefly concerned with parliamentary papers produced by that office. A large 
proportion of the papers consists of copies of addresses for diplomatic corre- 
spondence moved in either house. In addition to these, and some miscellaneous 
letters and memoranda, there are a few confidential prints ‘of Blue Books, with 
instructions for revision; drafts of answers to questions in parliament; letters 
transmitting documents to committees of either house; requests for the attend- 
ance of Foreign Office officials at parliamentary committees; and semi-official 
correspondence with other departments and with the house of commons. 

Apart from the confidential prints, which give some indication of the officials 
responsible for the revision of documents for Blue Book publication, the last 
group of documents is the most interesting. It contains correspondence on the 
subject of the correct method of presenting papers prepared by the Foreign 
Office. The question arose because of the distinction between papers presented 
by ‘command’ and those laid in answer to an ‘address’. In the former case the 
papers were printed, laid and distributed on the authority of the Foreign Office; 
but in the latter, strict rule required that any papers presented should be laid in 
manuscript, leaving the House the option of printing them if desired. Diff- 
culties arose, and the dispute between the Foreign Office, the Commons, and 
the Treasury, is outlined, if rather imperfectly, in the Foreign Office papers | 
printed below. — . 

In the course of the first half of the nineteenth century several changes took 
place in the organisation of parliamentary papers? Papers printed by the house 
of commons were numbered in sessional series from 1801, and command 
papers were also numbered and collected into regular series from 1833. Prior to 
1801, serious consideration had always been given by the house of commons to 


1 I am indebted to Prof. H. Hale Bellot, who read this paper in manuscript, for many helpful 
suggestions. 

2 Public Record Office, F.O. 83/207 (1825-60), 329 (1861—70), 500 (1871—76), 591 (1877—9). 
740 (1880-2), 870 (1883-5), 958 (1886-7), 1106 (1888—90), 1326 (1891-4), 1623 (1895-8), 
All documents cited in this note are to be found in these volumes, according to their date. There are 
no folio or document numbers. 

3 H. Hale Bellot, ‘Parliamentary Printing, 1660-1837,’ ante, xi. (1933-4), 85-98. 
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the question whether or not a paper laid in manuscript should be printed.! As 
the volume of papers returned to Act, Order, or Address increased, this super- 
vision could not be so strictly exercised by the house itself, and in 1841 the 
Speaker found it necessary to regulate the printing of material returned to an 
Order or Address? The rules he laid down were, that the form of a motion for 
papers should be concerted.with the department concerned, in order to secure 
the return in the most economical shape, and that if the documents laid were 
voluminous even after this consultation, the printing committee, appointed each 
session, should examine them and try to reduce the return to a more manageable 
size. Much of this work was in the hands of the librarian of the house of 
commons, who received the papers and reported on them to the committee. 

These rules, however, cannot have applied very much to the Foreign Office. 
They had long been accustomed to return many of their papers in print, by 
*command' (particularly treaty papers). Even slave trade papers were laid in 
this way, as early as 1827, although they were usually sessional papers.? In 1859 
it was stated that papers returned by the Foreign Office to an Address had alsc 
been laid in print ‘for the last twenty years'.* This is borne out by the fact that 
papers laid in the orthodox manner should have been printed (if at all) by the 
House, and should have borne a sessional number, but in the period 1828—52 
less than half the papers returned to an Address by the Foreign Office were so 
numbered.5 The reason for this was, clearly, that presentation in manuscript 
interfered with the editing of the papers; and papers having sessional numbers 
in the period before 18 52 are either very short, or not strictly diplomatic at all— 
slave trade papers, numerical returns, and the like. 

In 1853, unluckily, a paper laid in print by the Foreign Office in reply to 
an Address contained statements which were libellous—the very danger the 
house of commons’ printing arrangements were designed to prevent. In July, 
the Speaker therefore sought the intervention of the Treasury on behalf of the 


1 Report from the Select Committee on Printing done for the House, H.C. 520, p. 50 (1828), iv. 481. 

2 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords to consider the Subject of Printing Papers 
for this House, H.L. 119, p. 19, qus. 116-8 (1854), xxi. 135. 

3 Select Committee on Printing, H.C. 520, p. 51 (1828), iv. 481. 

4 The formula used for these papers was, ‘Presented by Command of Her Majesty, in Pursuance 
of the Address’ etc. The earliest date at which J have found this formula is 1840. 

5 According to the list given in Temperley and Penson, 4 Century of Diplomatic Blue Books, 
Pp. 47—126, the figures are: 


RA. Sess. nos. 
1828—30 14. 7 
1851-34. I5 8 
1835-41 24 10 
1841-46 14. 2 
1847-52 36 II 
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privileges of the house of commons, The resulting letter from James Wilson, 
secretary to the Treasury,! urged that the Foreign Office should observe the 
regular practice, both to prevent libel and for the sake of economy, for if papers 
were laid in manuscript it might not be necessary to incur the expense of printing 
them atall. In reply to this a memorandum was drawn up in the Foreign Office, 
explaining the difficulties in the way of agreeing to Wilson's suggestions.? 

A compromise was finally agreed to, whereby papers ‘consisting only of a 
few sheets’ were to be presented in manuscript, while in the case of bulkier 
papers, the Foreign Office were to supply the Speaker with a copy in proof, 
leaving him to stipulate the number of copies which would be required. The 
copies were not to be printed off and circulated until his reply was received.? 

As far as the shorter papers were concerned, this made no alteration in the 
Foreign Office system; and within a very short space of time, the arrangement 
about the larger papers had been so modified that the office suffered little incon- 
venience from it. Had it been strictly adhered to it would have delayed and 
complicated printing arrangements to an intolerable extent;* and in any case the 
system was not foolproof, and sometimes resulted in papers being printed twice 
over.® 

Modifications began to be introduced almost immediately. Thomas Vardon, 
librarian of the house, who was really in charge of the Commons’ side of the 
arrangement, asked that the letter asking how many papers were to be printed 
should be sent directly to him, instead of to the Speaker, in order to save time.? 
‘Although Hammond, then permanent under-secretary at the Foreign Office, 
refused to agree to this, a practice arose, in urgent cases, of settling the matter 
by an exchange of informal notes between Vardon and Hertslet, the Foreign 
Office librarian, the official notice following after an interval sometimes as long 
as a week or ten days." 

The natural result of this growing informality was that the Foreign Office 
was soon printing for full delivery before communicating with the Commons. 

1 Doc. A. 


? Doc. B. 

8 F.O. 83/207. Draft letter to the Speaker, 27 July 1853. 

4 Doc. F. 

5 Doc. C. Similar mistakes occurred on 21 June 1861 and 13 August 1862. The Foreign Office, 
with characteristic ingenuity, rapidly discovered that the otherwise irksome arrangement could occasion- 
ally be turned to good use. Immediately after the arrangement was made in 1853, some papers relating 
to Coloured Seamen in S. Carolina were called for, which the office did not wish to produce for reasons 
of policy. It was arranged to lay them in MS. and ‘by manoeuvring through Vardon to prevent them 
being circulated’. 

9 Vardon to Hammond, 28 Feb., 2 Mar., 1860; 4 Mar., 1861; 23 Mar. 1864. 

i ? Gf. Hertslet's statement in Doc. F. Evidence for this practice can be found in the following 
etters: 

Hertslet to Vardon, 30 Mar. ro Aug. 1860. 

Vardon to Hertslet, 9 July 1863, 30 June 1864, 24 Mar. 1865. 
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Only when the papers were ready for distribution was an official letter to the 
speaker, or an informal note to the librarian, sent to the House.! In fact, within 
the framework of the arrangement, the Foreign Office had regained complete 
control over the printing of all but a few of the papers it presented to the house. 
In addition, by maintaining the arrangement in theory, Hertslet was enabled 
to stave off another Treasury attempt at reform.? 

In 1873 the dispute took a new turn when the speaker attempted to intro- 
duce the same system for 'command' papers as already existed, in theory, for 
papers returned to an Address, as a result of some such papers having been 
printed in excess of the number required. In reply Hertslet drew up a memor- 
andum which outlined the whole position as it then stood. This paper, intended 
for the Speaker, naturally emphasised the advantages of the existing system to 
the: house of commons. It mentioned that delay would occur if the papers had 
to be sent for examination, so that they might not be ready in time for important 
debates; and that the Lords would have papers two or three days before the 
Commons received them.* Hertslet again described thearrangement for Address 
papers and said it was still in force, but mentioned the informal arrangement as 
being used occasionally for the sake of speed. 

It was at first thought that the matter would come to nothing, but the next 
day the Speaker repeated his request in a letter to Earl Granville.’ Hertslet then 
produced another memorandum, explaining the incident which had given rise 
to the request, and adding a constitutional reason for refusing it. It was not 
within the province of the house of commons to interfere with the publication of 
papers which the Secretary of State considered necessary to explain his policy.$ 

Strangely enough, within six years a proposal to adopt the Speaker’s sug- 
gestion was made in the Foreign Office itself. The reason for this change of 
front was as follows. The practice of laying papers ‘in dummy’ began as an 
expedient to enable the government to circulate papers during the recess, since 

‘all parliamentary papers had to be laid on the table of either house and entered 
in the journals before they could be circulated. But irregularities crept in— 
sometimes the Foreign Office omitted to lay a dummy, and sometimes the papers 
actually laid contained despatches of a later date than that specified on the 
‘dummy’ cover. In either of these cases the papers circulated were not strictly 
parliamentary papers at all, because they had never been laid on the table or 
entered in the journals. When this happened the Foreign Office found that it 
was not protected, under the Act 3 Vic. cap. 9, 1840, from libel actions. How- 
ever, although several memoranda in favour of adopting the same system for 


t Doc. D. 2 Doc. E. 3 Doc. F. 

4 This was one of the reasons for the rule concerning address papers being disregarded. 
5 17 June 1873. 

$ Doc. G. 
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‘command’ as for ‘address’ papers are to be found in the records! it does not 
seem that any action was taken. In 1886 officials of the Foreign Office were as 
violently opposed as ever to a suggestion from the Stationery Office, which 
appeared to be an attempt to deprive the Foreign Office of its private printing 


arrangements.’ 

In fact, the Foreign Office papers show clearly that the Foreign Office 
succeeded in keeping control over the printing of papers to be presented to 
parliament, whatever, the nominal arrangement was. The distinction between 
‘address’ and ‘command’ papers is shown to have had as little reality in its tech- 
nical aspects, as it had (at least from the middle of the nineteenth century) in the 
political sphere. ‘These interesting administrative developments also have some 
importance for diplomatic history, since they show that it was sometimes not 
policy, but printing difficulties, which delayed the issuing of parliamentary 
papers; and that the presentation of a paper ‘in dummy’ did not always indicate 


a desire to withhold information. 
SHEILA LAMBERT. 


A. J. Wilson, secretary to the Treasury, to H.U. Addington, permanent under-secretary at 
the Foreign Office, 1 July 1853. 

. . . the attention of My Lords has been called by the Speaker of the House of Commons 
to the inconvenience which has arisen from a practice which has recently been introduced of 
Presenting a Printed Paper as if ‘Presented by Command of Her Majesty’ when an address of 
the House of Commons has required the copy of some document; I am to state that this 
course not only entails the expense of Printing (whereas in many cases if the paper had been 
presented in MS. it would not have been ordered to be printed by the House) but also renders 
nugatory the important check exercised by the Speaker and the Printing Committee over 
documents presented, in order to prevent libellous matter from being published and circulated. ` 
My Lords therefore request that such instructions may forthwith be given by His Lordship 
as will prevent the recurrence of this unusual and inconvenient practice; and that in future all 
papers moved for by address of the House of Commons be presented in manuscript in the usual 
way. 


B. Memorandum of 4 July 1853. Possibly by R. C. Mellish, senior clerk in the German 
department. 
Mem. The letter from the Hon” F. Scott to Lord Clarendon enclosing one from Mr. 
Woods was treated precisely in the same manner as every other paper connected with the dis- 
cussion as to Sir James Brookes conduct, & indeed as every paper laid before Parliament has 


1 George Howard, librarian of the house of commons, to Hertslet, 30 Nov. 1878. 
Memos. of 5 and 6 Dec. 1878, 10 and 27 Feb. 1879. 
2 T. Digby Pigott, controller of Stationery Office, to Hertslet, 2 Nov. 1886. 
Docs. H, I, J. 
3 For a discussion of the practical development of the ‘address’ procedure cf. my unpublished 
thesis, “The Influence of Parliament upon the Foreign Policy of the Gladstone Government, 1868—74,' 
M.A. London 1949, pp. 9-27. 
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been treated for the last twenty years, namely it was printed in the Foreign Office, a copy laid, 
& the printed copies for distribution sent to the Vote Office. 

It is utterly impossible to lay the Mass of papers moved for by Parliament in manuscript. 
The establishment of the Foreign Office is hardly adequate to the labour which necessarily 
falls to their share of making the necessary copies for transmission to the various public De- 
partments, and to H.M’s Missions abroad, and how they are to copy additionally a mass of 
papers frequently amounting in a session to 1000 pages folio print, is:more than I can say. 

It will be moreover utterly impossible for the Secretary of State to make the requisite 
Selection from the papers to be laid, if such a mass is to be submitted to him in manuscript. 
As it is it forms a very heavy item in his labours. 


C. 29 July 1859. 

Mr. Hammond presents his compliments to Mr. Vardon and begs to call his attention to 
the fact that notwithstanding his Letter of the 26th Inst, in which he stated that 700 copies 
of Lord J. Russell’s Dispatch to Lord Bloomfield of June 22 would be required for the Vote 
Office and 250 for Messrs. Hansard and which have been supplied in the usual way the Paper 
has also been printed by the House of Commons, and distributed with the Sessional Papers. 

[There is no reply from Vardon in the volume]. 


D. Edward Hertslet, librarian of the Foreign Office, to T. Vardon, librarian of the house of 
commons, 22 March 1864. 

I have just been informed by Messrs. Hansard that 3 Papers which were laid before the 
House on Friday last in dummy have been ordered to be printed & Mr. Hammond desires me 
therefore to inform you that they are all in course of printing at this office, & that as soon as 
they are ready for distribution the usual formal letter will be addressed to the Speaker to 
inquire how many Copies he would wish to be struck off for the use of the members. . . 


Vardon to Hertslet, 23 March 1864. 
I will take care about the three papers you mention, & discharge the order for printing. 


E. R. E. Welby, Treasury, to Hertslet, 27 July 1871. 


. - » "The proof has been printed by Harrison—Harrison’s charges are, I believe, higher, 
& I think a good deal higher, than Hansard. He is a confidential printer. 

Is it not desirable in such cases to follow strict rule. The Rule of the House of Commons 
is this: All Returns either to Order of the House or Address, ought to be presented in Manu- 
script, so as to leave the House the option of going to the expense of printing or not. If the 
House order it to be printed, Hansard has a right to print it —& it is only by arrangement 
which probably involves some expense, that Harrison's type is accepted. 

Of course the Government can always get returns ordered to be printed—hence irregu- 
larity has crept in, they are often put in type before presentation—but we ought as far as 
possible to adhere to the rule. 

[There is no copy of Hertslet's reply in the volume, and I have not yet been able tosearch 
the Treasury papers, but it seems likely that he explained the unofficial arrangement since 
Welby replied on the 5th August:] 

. - - I was led to write to you, in ignorance of the rule, & in consequence of so many 
departments breaking the ordinary regulations, presenting by Command when it ought to be 
by Act & so forth. 
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F. Hertslet’s memorandum of 16 June 1873. 
I fear this Order (a), if enforced, will be productive of very great inconvenience; not 


(a) The Speaker's order of the same date. 


so much to this Office or to the Public, as to the House of Commons itself; for it frequently 
happens that, on the eve of an important Debate on Foreign Affairs, Papers are laid before 
Parliament by this office in great haste, so that members may be put in possession of the 
correspondence which has passed on the Subject before the Debate takes place; but if such 
Papers could not be received in future until the Speaker's sanction had been obtained & after 
an official correspondence had passed on the subject, the object which the Secretary of State 
had in view in presenting the Papers would be entirely frustrated, for it must be borne in mind 
that the Papers laid by this office are frequently very bulky, requiring several days to print off 
2 full number of copies—for Parliament, for the Public, & for office use,—after the order 
has been given to ‘go to the press. Moreover it should not be forgotten that Papers presented 
‘by Command of Her Majesty’ are presented to the Lords as well as to the Commons & as no 
such order has been received from the Upper House as that which has just been issued by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, complaints would be certain to arise if copies of an 
important Foreign Office Paper were distributed to one House 2 or 3 days before they were 
distributed to the other. : 

Some few years ago (in 1853) a question arose as to the distribution of Papers laid before 
the House in print in answer to an Address when it was arranged that the Speaker should have 
the option of determining whether such Papers should be distributed at all, as well as of saying, 
how many copies, if printed, would be required by the House for the use of members & the 
Parliamentary Sale Office, but this arrangement was made to guard against the circulation of 
Papers which might contain libellous matter. This arrangement is still in force, & is acted 
upon whenever papers are laid before the Commons ‘in answer to an Address’. 

Nevertheless it sometimes happens that Papers are so urgently required that to save the 
delay of making an official communication the question of distribution is settled privately 
between the Librarian of this Office & the Librarian of the House of Commons; although 
the official application is not thereby dispensed with. 


G. Hertslet's second memorandum, 17 June 1873. 


. . . There is an other important feature in the question which I did not notice in my 
Mem. of the 16th Ult? [sic] and it is this. The House of Commons, when moving an Address 
for Papers, are the best judges of what information they require to elucidate any particular 
question which may be under discussion; but when a Blue Book is laid by the Foreign Secre- 
tary before both Houses, ‘by Command’, such Dispatches are contained in it as the Secretary 
of State considers necessary to justify the conduct which he has pursued in an important 
negotiation or discussion with one or more Foreign Powers, and for the Speaker to say that 
such information should not, in his opinion be distributed generally, might seriously affect the 
position of the Ministry. 


H. Memo. by Hertslet, 31 December 1886. 


. . . The Chief Clerk will no doubt deal with the question of Printing 1 can only say 
that I feel as strongly as ever I did that the Harrison arrangement (which still works admirably) 
should not be disturbed. . . . 
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I. Memo. by W. R. D. Maycock of the commercial dept., 31 Dec. 1886. 

I do not know what Mr. Pigott means by his allusion to our printing. He surely cannot 
mean to suggest that our printing establishment should be broken up and the business trans- 
ferred to Eyre & Spottiswood[e]? If this suggestion be the thin end of the wedge, the sooner 
we tackle [?] with it the better. 


J. Memo. by Sir Julian Pauncefote, permanent under-secretary of the Foreign Office, 
1 January 1887. 
. . . The fact is that there seems to be a singular jealousy in some other Departments 
about the Secrecy of F.O. business, & constant efforts are made to show that our Papers are 
not more secret than theirs, . . . 


^8: 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Right Hon. Sir Raymond Evershed succeeded Lord Greene as Master of 
the Rolls and therefore as chairman of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
in June 1949, Lord Greene being, by the same warrant, re-appointed a member 
of the Commission. The secretary’s annual report was received at a meeting 
held in July, 1949. Progress on Bath IV is still reported as remaining 'dis- 
appointingly slow.’ Printing of volumes authorized in 1946/7 is still delayed; 
a beginning has been made only with Salisbury (Cecil) XIX. As reported last 
year (v. anie, xxii. 39) material for other volumes is available, and though the 
owner of the Finch MSS. has reconsidered his decision to sell, the completion 
of this report remains a matter of urgency. Reports not intended for printing 
have continued to be made. MSS. thus reported on include: (1) Lord O'Hagan's 
MSS., the Harford (Holme) MSS. and the Savile MSS., all mentioned last year 
(v. ante); (ii) Earl Cathcart’s MSS., including some described in the Com- 
mission's 2nd Report; (iii) MSS. of the marquess of Cholmondeley at Houghton 
Hall, Norfolk, which include the papers of Sir Robert Walpole. Among reports 
made in connection with a local branch of the Register of Archives may be 
mentioned that (supplementary to the description in the rst Report), on the 
Tabley House collection, a typescript copy of which is available in the library of 
the Institute. The tracing of the location of collections already reported on con- 
tinues: it is noted that the small volume of letters of the Noies family of Calne, _ 
Wilts. Various Collections, vol. iii, 1904), has come to light and been presented to 
the British Museum. 

The report of the registrar on the National Register of Archives was re- 
ceived at the same meeting of the Commission. In all 688 reports on accumula- 
tions of documents of varying size were received during the year and 21 in- : 
spections were carried out by the registrar. Four more counties have appointed 
archivists and numbers of owners, on the advice of the registrar, have deposited 
their collectors in local repositories. Important reports received include those 
on the records of the corporations of Bedford and Maldon (Essex), the borough 
records of Marlborough and parish records of Bradford-on-Avon (v. ante, xxii. 
200), a Cheshire collection belonging to Mr. Raymond Richards, of Birkdale, 
Lancs., the estate papers of the earl of Leicester (Norfolk), the Earl Beauchamp 
(Worcs.), Sir Ralph Blois, Bt. (Suffolk), the papers of the Measham family 
(Derbyshire, 13th- 19th cent.), the correspondence of the Farquhar and Hook 
families (Somerset, 18th—19th cent.) and the business papers of a Bedford 
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brewery (1622—1889, v. ante, xxii. 77) and of Stephen Moulton, rubber manu- 
facturer of Bradford-on-Avon, 1848-1860. Among collections deposited with 
local repositories may be noted: the Wentworth Woodhouse papers (Central 
Reference Library, Sheffield), the papers of Col. F. Wingfield Digby, D.S.O. 
from Sherborne Abbey, Dorset (Dorset Archaeological Society, Dorset), the 
duke of Manchester’s papers from Kimbolton Castle (County Record Office, 
Huntingdon), Lord Wharton’s papers from Halswell House, Bridgwater 
(Somerset Record Office, National Library of Wales, Cardiff and Newport 
(Mon.) Public Libraries, v. ante, xxii. 213 and infra, pp. 114, 133), 60 letters of 
Charles I written during his captivity in the Isle of Wight (Royal Library, 
“Windsor, v. ante, xxi. 278). . 


* * * * * * * 


Sir Raymond Evershed, Master of the Rolls, announces the formation of 
a small committee, called "The Master of the Rolls’ Archives Committee (1949Y, 
consisting of Professor T. F. T. Plucknett (chairman), Sir Hilary Jenkinson, 
Professor J. G. Edwards, Mr. C. J. Newman (representing the Association of 
Municipal Corporations), and Mr. L. Edgar Stephens (representing the County 
Councils Association). A number of bodies have been asked to appoint repre- 
sentatives whom the committee can consult as occasion arises and among those 
who have accepted are the Church of England, the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, the British Museum, the Country Landowners' Association, and 
the Library Association. The secretary is Mr. E. W. Denham of the Public 
Record Office, and the first meeting was held at the Record Office on 10 Nov- 
ember 1949. The terms of reference are as follows: 'To draw up, on the basis 
of the ‘Proposals for the Control of English Archives (1946)’, as modified by 
the suggestions accepted by the former Committee, practical instructions upon 
which a measure shall be prepared for submission to Parliament; special regard 
being had to the establishment of a National Archives Council in accordance with 
the terms of those Proposals as modified as aforesaid and to the functions of the 
Council in (a) promoting the co-operation of National and Local Authorities, 
Universities, Libraries and other suitable institutions in the custody of local 
records of a public or private nature; (b) ensuring a high standard of scholarship 
and archival technique in the administration of the offices under their care; 
(c) establishing a method of control over private archives which would safeguard 
them from dispersal by sale and from deterioration owing to continued neglect, 
and facilitate their accessibility to responsible students. 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. Louis Francis Salzman, who has been associated with the Victoria 
History of the Counties of England since the year 1904, retired from the editorship 
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in November 1949. Besides his numerous and varied contributions to the 
History (notably on his own county of Sussex), Mr. Salzman has written many 
books on English history, perhaps the best known being his English life in the 
Middle Ages (1926), England in Tudor Times (1926) and English trade in the 
Middle Ages (1931). In his retirement at Lewes, he continues to write for the 
Victoria County History and the Sussex Archaeological Society, to edit the publi- 
cations of the Sussex Record Society and to prepare work of his own for the 
press. He is succeeded as editor of the V.C.H. by Mr. Ralph Bernard Pugh, 
formerly an Assistant Keeper at the Public Record Office and already 
associated with the V.C.H. as a member of the committee responsible for 
Wiltshire. 


* * * * * * * 


As long ago as 1925 a scheme for issuing a ‘Guide to the historical publica- 
tions of the societies of England and Wales' was discussed by a joint committee 
representing the Congress of Archaeological Societies and the Institute of 
Historical Research. A start was made in 1928, but it was realized that, with 
the limited assistance available, compilation of such a large work would be slow 
and that, pending the completion of the main guide, the issue of annual lists 
would be useful. Annual supplements, listing historical publications of societies 
during the years 1929 to 1946, were accordingly issued with this Bulletin. In 
October 1949 a full-time assistant, Mr. E. L. C. Mullins, was appointed, with 
the duty of completing the main guide and preparing for press the section 
dealing with all significant material relating to British history printed by English 
and Welsh societies in the years 1911 to 1933 inclusive. From 1934 onwards 
such information is recorded in the Royal Historical Society's annual biblio- 
graphy of Writings on British History. 


* * * * * * * 


Information has been received that the letter-books of Robert Prescott, 
1796—1799, noticed ante, xxii. 102, have been bought by the Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa. 


* * * * * * * 


The Round Room at the Public Record Office is now open from 10 A.M. 
until 5.30 p.m. from Monday to Friday, and on Saturday from 10 a.m. until 
2 P.M. as hitherto. 
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"The Merchant Class of Medieval London (1300—1500).’ By Sylvia L. Thrupp. University 
of Chicago Press: London, Cambridge University Press. 1948. Pp. xix, 401. 


This book presents the results of careful and extensive research in a great variety of 
sources. Deliberately limiting the scope of her interests to a sample of the London mercantile 
classes and concentrating chiefly, although not entirely, on the aldermanic families forming 
the city’s ruling class, the author has investigated in turn every phase and aspect of their social 
and business activities. Their accumulation of capital, their control of trade and industry and 
their conduct of municipal affairs are considered together with more personal topics, such as 
clothing, houses, servants, patrons, armorial bearings, education and culture, religion and 
pilgrimages. Some of the most interesting facts relate to their marriage alliances and their 
social and business connections with the gentry, showing migration from the merchant class 
into the gentry and vice versa. A wide range of students of social and economic history and 
sociology will all find something of interest in this notable compendium of facts and details 
drawn from many groups of unpublished records. 

Dr. Thrupp touches on a great many problems, but their treatment is often summary and 
her conclusions are few. The vagueness of her conclusions is sometimes inevitable, and: not 
all the questions she raises can be answered satisfactorily to-day from the surviving historical 
material. ‘London merchants were obscure people,’ she tells us, and again and again she ad- 
mits frankly, after obviously thorough and painstaking research, that the number of cases she 
has collected in an attempt to find statistical material for the delineation of various trends are 
too few to permit any definite conclusions (pp. 199, 202-3, 266, etc.). Yet if Dr. Thrupp 
had confined her research to fewer problems, instead of covering such an extensive field, some 
of the questions she raises might have been answered more satisfactorily. The problem of 
migration from the provinces to London and the opposite movement of the city merchants 
outward into various provincial towns, for instance, is a case in point. In view of the wealth 
of material presented in this book it is perhaps ungenerous to suggest that still further investi- 
gation of sources is needed. Yet since the author has elected to consider this two-way move- 
ment, surely some investigation also of the records of provincial towns is desirable here, even 
if it has to be, of necessity, limited to the publications of local record societies. Such a correla- 
tion of records would show thatthe outward movement of city merchants into provincial towns 
in the fifteenth century was far more extensive than Dr. Thrupp concludes (p. 226). It might 
also have modified her views on some of the citizens of London representing provincial towns 
in fifteenth century parliaments. How many of these merchants, especially those with dual 
citizenship, can be regarded as careerist London citizens who sought election in the provinces 
for reasons of personal advancement (pp.59—60)? PrintedSouthampton records show that John 
Payn, for instance (p. 60, n. 31), was a prominent civic official and as such was representing 
his home town in the parliament of 1435 nearly eight years before he acquired London 
citizenship, following his second marriage to the widow of a wealthy London fishmonger. 
The whole problem of migration of merchants between London and the provincial towns in 
the fifteenth century is complex and needs deeper investigation. So do numerous other 
problems raised in this book. 
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Dr. Thrupp is not very accurate, for instance, in some of her remarks about Italians 
living in London. ‘Few could have had any wish to become naturalized’ she affirms (p. 221). 
The patent roll shows otherwise. Perhaps the frequent practice of anglicizing an alien 
name, or even adopting a new name to suit the new nationality, has been overlooked. Dr. 
Thrupp herself refers to a lawsuit in Chancery between a London broker and an Italian 
(p. 150, n. 146). The broker appears throughout as John Bull of London, yet he also was an 
Italian. The patent roll shows he was born Giovanni Solari in Italy (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1467—77, 
p- 557). Nor was this mediaeval John Bull an isolated case. A mayor and a sheriff of South- 
ampton also concealed Italian origins beneath equally impeccable English names at this time 
and similar discoveries have been made in Bruges (De Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in 
Mediaeval Bruges, p. 107). It seems probable that the number of aliens absorbed in the 
mercantile population of medieval London has been somewhat underestimated. Moreover, 
it was not Canigiani's marriage and denization which aroused the anger of his fellow country- 
men in London (p. 221), although he himself put forward this explanation to ingratiate 
himself with Edward IV and obtain special royal protection. “There are numerous other 
instances in English records of marriages between Italians and Englishwomen and subsequent 
denization, although the greater number of Italians probably sought their brides in Italy. 
Mercantile disputes, not his marriage and change of allegiance, caused the great quarrel be- 
tween Canigiani and the other Florentines. His unreliable conduct as factor in charge of the 
London branch of the Medici bank did much to bring about its end. 

This book presents few new ideas or points of view. Its chief value lies in the 
publication of a large collection of interesting facts and details from many MSS. sources 
illustrating and confirming the generalizations of earlier historians. In spite of a few obvious 
misprints, such as Francesco ' Sporza, duke of Milan (p. 146, n. 138), it is a valuable mine 
of information, although it is a pity that it lacks an adequate index to facilitate the reader’s 
personal researches among the wealth of material from London archives. 

ArwyN A. Ruppock. 


‘Politics and the Press, c. 1780-1850.’ By Arthur Aspinall. London: Home and Van 
Thal, 1949. Pp. xv + 510. 425. 

Professor Aspinall has brought together in this book a vast mass of information from a very 
wide range of sources. He has been peculiarly diligent and successful in penetrating the 
archive rooms of the great private houses, as well as ransacking the manuscripts of the Britisly 
Museum; and his familiarity with the printed sources, both great and small, is no less per- 
vasive. There is probably no other scholar alive who can claim to have experienced this 
period of British history at so many points; and out of the fulness of this experience, learning 
—often curious and recondite—distils from every paragraph and footnote. 

"The theme is neither politics in itself nor the press in itself, but the relation between the 
two. The book opens, indeed, with a chapter on the circulation of newspapers and the 
diffusion of literacy (which, incidentally, Professor Aspinall almost certainly underrates on 
page 8)!, and another on the legal restrictions upon the freedom of the press. But the main 
theme is given in a series of chapters on government subsidies, direct and indirect; assistance 
from the Post Office; priority of news for friendly newspapers; Treasury ‘hirelings’; and the 
instructions which both government and opposition politicians gave to their journalistic 
friends and agents. Rather surprisingly, Professor Aspinall says little about the Radical press. 
"This limitation can, in a way, be justified, since the politicians had hardly any relations with 


1 This question is dealt with by Mr. Robert K. Webb, in a forthcoming article in the Eaglish His- 
torical Review, on “Working Class Readers in Early Victorian England.’ 
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this class of journalism. But a study of politics and the press must necessarily suffer a little, 
in symmetry and completeness, from this exclusion. 

The treatment is topical—perhaps, at times, inconveniently so. For example, there are 
two chapters on the ministerial ‘instruction’ of the press, two on the Whig Opposition and the 
press and one on the Tory Opposition and the press. But since governments become opposi- 
tions and oppositions became governments, this treatment is, chronologically at least, a little 
confusing, and the confusion is not wholly relieved by the judicious repetition of certain facts 
in different contexts. 

The topical arrangement also precludes Professor Aspinall from giving continuous guid- 
ance to the political affiliations, open or secret, of any one newspaper. A vade mecum of this 
kind would be of great use to the historian who is obliged to use the evidence of newspapers; 
but perhaps it could not be written at all, even by Professor Aspinall, and nobody has the 
right to criticize him for writing the book in his own way and demanding attention for his 
argument. 

There are places, however, where this argument is a little difficult to discern; in part, 
because of the fulness of the author’s information, pressed down and running over, and some- 
times for want of making necessary distinctions. For instance, Professor Aspinall is inclined 
to talk in the same breath about the influence of the government as a whole upon the press 
and that of a particular member of the government, for his own advantage and perhaps to 
the disadvantage of another member of the government. These are very different things, 
and should be carefully distinguished in an age when most governments were in fact, though 
not in name, coalition governments and there were careerists like Canning and Brougham 
in politics. 

The appendix of documents (nearly one-fifth of the whole book) might likewise have 
created a somewhat more distinct impression than it does, for Professor Aspinall appears to 
have given up, after the sixth chapter, trying to make it clear exactly what the illustrations 
are meant to illustrate. 

Lastly, Professor Aspinall’s use of evidence leaves a little to be desired. He appears to be 
a little too much inclined to put the same degree of credence in first-hand evidence and hear- 
say, at least to repeat them with the same tone of emphasis. Thus, to give an example—on 
page 282, a letter in the Windsor archives is quoted very pertinently to establish one point and 
a letter of Wellington’s, equally pertinently, to illustrate his opinion on another; but we are 
also told, on the authority of Lady Holland, that the duke of Kent supplied the Morning 
Chronicle with foreign intelligence and, on the authority of the Westminster Review, that a 
certain person was proprietor of the Pilot. Are all these authorities equally good? I doubt it. 
It is hard for historians to remember that ‘What Auntie said is not evidence,’ but it is 
peculiarly necessary in dealing with one of the great ages of political gossip. 
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SUMMARY OF THE JULIAN CORBETT 
PRIZE ESSAY, 1948 


Preventive Squadron. The Royal Navy and 
the West African Slave Trade, 1811— 
1868. 


By ComMANDER PaL Ausrey, R.N. 


The diplomatic and political background 
to the naval operations against the West 
African slave trade in the nineteenth century 
has already been described, as have the con- 
troversies about international maritime law 
that arose over the right of visit and search. 
What the Preventive Squadron did, and how 
it worked, has been less discussed. This essay 
attempts to build up from the extensive re- 
ports in the Parliamentary Papers a historical 
survey of the naval measures to enforce 
treaties directed against the slave trade.! The 
mass of material from this main source, 
backed by contemporary books, periodicals 
(particularly the Nautical Magazine) and 
pamphlets is so great as to make it impossible 
to cover the whole period thoroughly. “Thus 
interest has been deliberately focused on the 
1840's, the decade in which strong measures 
were first applied and in which most of the 
argument about the value of the squadron 
took place. 

By 1840 the British, Dutch, French and 
Spanish flags had been successively driven 
from the trade, and British cruisers had been 
empowered by act of parliament to capture 
Portuguese slavers south of the equator, thus 
adding a further thousand miles of coast to the 
responsibilities of the squadron. Command at 


1 Mr. Christopher Lloyd's The Navy and the 
Slave Trade, (1949), has appeared since the 
essay was written. The work covers some of 
the same ground, using the Foreign Office and 
Admiralty papers in the Public Record Office. 


this time fell on Commander W. Tucker, after 
a period in which affairs had been allowed to 
slide, governed only by the remote direction 
of an admiral at the Cape. Tucker set about 
enlisting the aid of American and Portuguese 
warships, and instituting a close blockade of 
embarkation points so as to prevent ship- 
ments. It was the latter policy which led to 
Denman’s landing at the Gallinas and the 
destruction there of the slave barracoons, an 
action heartily approved by Palmerston at 
the Foreign Office, but resulting in litigation 
lasting over seven years. Denman's activity 
in pressing for stronger naval force made his 
reputation as the leading authority on sup- 
pression, so that he has hitherto been given 
credit for matters which should rightfully 
belong to Tucker. 

The government for a long time refused 
to approve any extension of British territory 
in West Africa, and insisted that naval 
officers should negotiate treaties with African 
chiefs little removed from savages, just as 
though they were the heads of sovereign 
European states. Agreements providing for 
the suppression of the slave trade in return 
for an annual subsidy of goods were signed 
with chiefs all along the coast, and a disas- 
trous expedition was made by paddle steamers 
up the Niger with the same intention. What 
appears from the Parliamentary Papers is 
that, although the chiefs were often unwilling 
or unable to keep their side of the bargain, 
the British government was almost as remiss 
in punctual payment of the subsidies. 

By 1846 the strength of the squadron had 
risen from the original six of 1819 to four 
times that number, sail and steamships both 
being employed. Commodore W. Jones kept 
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his cruisers blockading for months on end 
while he went up and down the coast in the 
steam frigate Penelope, replenishing each in 
turn. He was induced by the temporary 
activity of the Portuguese squadron based on 
Loanda to agree to its assumption of responsi- 
bility for a stretch of the coast of Angola. 
‘This trust was not justified in the event, but 
the contribution to suppression made by the 
Portuguese navy appears to have been more 
extensive than has generally been supposed. 

It was the misfortune of Commodore Sir 

Charles Hotham, who succeeded Jones, to 
command at a time when the value of the 
squadron was being sharply debated in press 
and parliament. Though the outcome of the 
Select Committees! enquiries was to leave 
the squadron to continue its work, the Ad- 
miralty came in for a good deal of justifiable 
criticism. Not only had the Board failed to 
'send out vessels rigged to catch the slaving 
clippers, designed especially in the United 
States for fast sailing in the tropics, but it had 
never supplied guidance for a continuous 
mode of operation. The best of the captured 
slavers would themselves have made excellent 
auxiliaries, but the Admiralty steadfastly 
refused to approve this idea, constantly put 
forward by naval officers and Parliamentary 
committees. 

‘There was continual disagreement be- 
tween the British and United States govern- 
ments about the manner in which suppression 
should be achieved, and a succession of inci- 
dents arising from the use and abuse of the 
American flag in the trade, but the two 
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navies remained on the best of terms. On 
several occasions their cruisers combined 
effectively to make captures which would not 
otherwise have been made. Co-operation 
with the French squadron, which was much 
larger than the American squadron, was 
infrequent, and mutual mistrust harder to 
overcome. 

Conditions of service afloat were far from 
comfortable and there was much sickness 
from malaria and dysentery, with a few out- 
breaks of yellow fever causing high mortality. 
But there was steady improvement in matters 
of diet and medical skill, as well as in naval 
architecture, so that the navy of the 'sixties 
was in many respects different from the fleet 
which had fought in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars at the turn of the century, 
and from which the first Africa squadron had 
been formed. 

The achievements of that squadron can 
best be measured in terms of the spiritual and 
material advancement of all the West African 
races, from Cape Verde to Great Fish Bay in 
Angola, in the years since the coast and in- 
terior were delivered from the scourge of 
slave wars, and their peoples lifted from a 
degradation in which man was reduced to an 
article of export trade. Full deliverance may 
have taken half a century to accomplish, but 
progress was mainly governed by factors alto- 
gether outside the control of naval men on 
the spot. This was a work in which the 
Royal Navy received but little material 
assistance, and is one of which the Service 
may for ever be proud. 


SUMMARIES 
CCVIII.—The Rye House Plot, with special 


reference to its place in the exclusion con- 
test and its consequences till 1685. 


By Dorzen J. Mirne, M.A. (Glas.), 
Ph.D. (Lond.). 


‘The Rye House plot was the name given 
to inchoate plans, discovered in June 1683, 
to assassinate Charles IJ and raise a rebellion. 
‘The government regarded this activity as a 
continuation of the exclusion contest, and 
used it as an instrument to destroy the power 
of the whig opposition who had supported 
the exclusion bill. 

On the dissolution of the Oxford parlia- 
ment, Charles openly set himself to over- 
throw the whigs, but at the end of 1681 his 
attempt to have Shaftesbury tried for treason 
failed when the jury, returned by the whig 
sheriffs of London, refused to indict him. 

"After considerable struggle, which later 
culminated in the surrender of the city’s 
charter, the election of tory sheriffs in 1682 
ended the hopes of the opposition of any 
longer securing themselves in this way. It 
thus gave added urgency to the discussions of 
means of promoting and safeguarding their 
interests, held by Shaftesbury, Russell, Mon- 
mouth, Essex, Algernon Sidney, John 
Hampden and others, at which Shaftesbury 
had been urging rebellion. But their aims 
were divided and uncertain, Shaftesbury fled 
to Holland and, though cooperation with 
Scotland was considered, there is no evidence 

. that any preparation for a rising was ever 

actually made. 

At the same time, some republicans were 
concocting a different project, to murder 
Charles and his brother at the Rye House on 
their journey from Newmarket to London 
in March 1683, and then to rise in London 
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and elsewhere. After the discovery, the 
government asserted that this had been foiled 
only by the king returning earlier than ex- 
pected, though, as they were actually aware, 
lack of support had prevented the conspira- 
tors from making preparations in any case. 
But, even though they thus knew that the 
assassination would not have been attempted, 
the vague connections which existed between 
the conspirators and the whig leaders enabled 
the government to maintain that the latter 
were responsible for it also, These unde- 
veloped schemings of the opposition were. 
thus in many respects less important than the 
use made of them. 

‘The group of ministers who investigated 
the plot gained their information chiefly from 
the unreliable accounts of captured conspira- 
tors and informers. They were thus never 
sure of its real extent and, while realizing that 
it could be used as a weapon against the whigs, 
were genuinely alarmed by it. The informa- 
tions implicated not only the exclusionist 
leaders, but also nonconformist preachers 
and republicans, who were then greatly 
feared. Vigorous measures were therefore 
taken to prevent resistance by any section of 
the opposition. Special investigations were 
made at Bristol, with which several of the 
conspirators were connected, and where there 
were opposition clubs in contact with those 
in London; and precautions extended to 
Ireland, where resistance by the presby- 
terians in the north was feared. When, how- 
ever, no rising occurred, these fearsabated, and 
the desire to use the discovery to strengthen 
the monarchy and destroy the whigs became 
dominant. This the government embarked 
upon, despite inadequate evidence, but aided 
by the widespread fear which the discovery 
had created throughout the country. 
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Three minor conspirators were executed 
as scapegoats on 20 July 1683; a royal 
declaration stressed the heinous nature of the 
plot; and all statements which tended to 
diminish its magnitude were suppressed. 
Russell and Sidney were arrested before any 
evidence against them appeared and, after an 
unfair trial, Russell was executed on 21 July. 
Essex’s suicide in the Tower was used to 
prove their guilt, and Sidney, convicted on 
insufficient grounds, was executed in Decem- 
ber. Charles had thus, with outward success, 
rid hiinself of his chief opponents. 

But moderate men disliked this severity. 
"The use of Sidney’s unpublished papers to 
condemn him, followed by the conviction 
of. Sir Samuel Barnardiston on similar 
grounds, created the feeling that no man's 
life was safe. The injustice of the executions 
of Russell and Sidney was emphasized by the 
pardon given in November to Monmouth, 
who was equally implicated, while the en- 
forced release, because of inability to sub- 
stantiate legal charges against them, of 
Hampden, Gerard of Brandon, John Wild- 
man and other advocates of exclusion who 
had been arrested, also lowered the govern- 
ment’s prestige. Their diminished confi- 
dence was seen in February 1684, when 
Hampden, originally imprisoned for treason, 
was convicted only of misdemeanour, and so 
escaped with his life. To counter this, two 
lesser conspirators were executed in April 
and June, though without proper trial, lest 
the evidence against them should appear 
inadequate. The credit of the witnesses 
for the crown had steadily declined as 
discrepancies between their stories were 
noticed, and the acquittal in November 
1684 of Hayes, an alleged conspirator, 
indicated that juries, hitherto coerced by 
the prosecution, were again asserting their 
independence. 

‘The plot extended also to Scotland, where 
the government's severity after the rising of 
1679 caused great bitterness, and gave rise 
not only to opposition from conventiclers, 
but to a scheme for emigrating to Carolina 


promoted by the discontented gentry. This 
brought these gentry into contact with 
Shaftesbury, and so with other whig leaders, 
and, under cover of this, the Scottish part in 
a general rising was discussed. With this 
Argyll, who had fled to Holland, was also 
connected, But this remained undeveloped, 
though official anxiety about it was great. 
Investigations into it, first in England, then 
in Scotland, yielded little fruit, until in 
September 1684 the use of torture produced 
fresh evidence. This, though inadequate, 
was used in December to procure the execu- 
tion of Robert Baillie of Jerviswood, whom 
the government greatly feared. Here also, 
such severity aggravated discontent. 

On Charles’s death, Monmouth joined 
those Rye House and Scottish conspirators 
who had escaped to Holland, where they 
were discussing further action with Argyll. 
With their support he invaded England, his 
invasion thus forming a tail-piece to the plot. 
Though this was not supported by the 
English whigs, who were then greatly 
weakened, the confessions which conspira- 
tors then captured were forced to make or 
invent, enabled the government to indict 
those whom lack of evidence had prevented 
them from trying in 1683. The execution of 
Henry Cornish on this basis, however, so 
antagonized popular opinion, that Brandon 
and Hampden, though condemned, were 
pardoned, and Delamere was acquitted, to 
the joy of whigs and tories alike. The deaths 
of Monmouth and Argyll crushed the re- 
publican element among the opposition, but 
the aims of those who wished to exclude 
James but yet preserve the monarchy, were 
realized at the revolution in 1688. 

Though Charles was ostensibly successful 
in destroying whig power, the prosecution 
of the plot diminished respect for the mon- 
archy, and engendered distrust of its inten- 
tions. The behaviour of the whigs during 
the exclusion parliaments had alienated 
popular opinion, but the severity with which 
they were later treated, and the executions 
of Russell and Sidney particularly, helped to 
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reverse this. The fear grew that the 
government were disregarding all reasonable 
restraint, and that the law itself was being 
subjected to the convenience of the king. 
‘The king had become merely a party leader, 
as Halifax commented in The Character of a 
Trimmer, an indictment of Charles’s policy 
which illustrates how greatly moderate 
opinion was opposed to it. The increased 
influence thus acquired by the duke of York 
and the Roman catholics produced rumours 
that the overthrow of protestantism was in- 
tended, though, despite York’s power, there 
is no evidence that the king was not master 
of his own policy. All these feelings, how- 
ever, undermined allegiance to the doctrine 
of passive obedience, the more so as that 
centred on the king as defender of the 
national church, and thus prepared the way 
for resistance in 1688. 

An appendix to the thesis gives a division 
list, found in Morrice’s Entring Book, for 
the second reading of the exclusion bill in 
the house of commons on 21 May 1679. 


Contemporary accounts of the Rye House 
plot are biased or inadequate. Sprat’s 
True Account and Declaration of the 
Horrid Conspiracy (1685) gives the 
official version, and has Copies of the 
Informations appended; reports of trials 
are in State Trials, vols. viii-xi. Apart 
from these, contemporary sources used 
are chiefly the following: 


MS, Sources: 


Public Record Office: State Papers Dom., 
Car. II. 414-38 (and Calendars for the 
reign), Jas. II. 1-3; Entry Books 54, 
56, 68, 70, 335-7; King William’s 

. Chest 3; Privy Council Registers 66— 
71; Warrant Books (Scotland) 7—10; 
Baschet’s Transcripts 142-60; Shaftes- 
bury Papers. 

British Museum: Bridgman’s Papers; 
Ellis Correspondence; Hatton-Finch 
Correspondence; Mackintosh Collec- 
tion (transcripts of Dutch ambassadors’ 


despatches); North and Guilford 
Papers. 

Bodleian Library: Carte MSS.; Clarendon 
MSS.; Rawlinson MSS.; Tanner MSS.; 
MSS. of All Souls College. 

Dr. Williams’s Library: Entring Book 
of Roger Morrice (MS. P). 

Guildhall Record Office: Common Coun- 


cil Journals 49—50. 


Printed Sources: 

Lords’ Journals, vols. xiii-xiv; Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Manuscripts of the 
House of Lords; Commons Fournals, 
vol. ix; A. Grey, Debates of the House 
of Commons; Register of the Privy Coun- 
cil of Scotland. 

Newspapers and pamphlets, especially 
The London Gazette and The Ob- 
servator; Walifax’s Character of a 
Trimmer. 

Letters and memoirs, especially Letters to 
the Earl of Aberdeen (1851); Burnet, 
History of my own Time; Correspondance 
Inédite de la Matson d'Orange Nassau, 
ser. 2, vol. v (1861); Fountainhall, 
Historical Observes (1840); Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Ormonde MSS., N.S., vols. 
iv-vii. 


CCIX.—The Influence of Parliament upon: 
the Foreign Policy of the Gladstone 
Government 1868—74. 


By Suria Lamserr, M.A. 


"The object of this thesis is to make a de- 
tailed analysis of the parliamentary and 
diplomatic history of the period 1868—74 in 
order to establish the amount of influence 
exercised by parliament in the sphere of 
foreign policy. 

It necessarily begins with an examination 
of the state of parliamentary procedure, from 
a practical rather than a theoretical point of 
view. The general constitutional histories 
do not give sufficient detail; the sources used 
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were Erskine May’s Parliamentary Practice, 
and the Reports of the successive parlia- 
mentary committees on procedure, nineteen 
in all, which met between 1854 and 1932. 
In 1868 there were seven methods by which 
parliament could intervene in questions of 
foreign policy. The development of each 
of these forms during the 19th century is 
described, particular attention being paid to 
the address for papers, and the use made of 
each form in the period 1868-74 is shown 
from an analysis of the debates. 

With the state of procedure as a back- 
ground, the major diplomatic events of the 
period are surveyed in order to discover 
whether parliament had any influence either 
on the day to day activities of the govern- 
ment, or on the general outlines of foreign 
policy. The topics studied in detail are, the 
Anglo-American negotiations leading up to 
the Geneva arbitration, the Franco~Prussian 
war, the Black Sea question, and the negotia- 
tions with Russia about Central Asia. The 
. official records and private correspondence 
on each topic are compared with the printed 
parliamentary papers, and an analysis of the 
omissions from ‘Blue Books’ shows some 
general principles which seem to have 
governed their editing. The diplomatic and 
parliamentary history of each event is then 
traced to discover how far debates in parlia- 
ment influenced foreign policy. The chief 
result of this enquiry is to show that the 
factor which really limited parliamentary 
influence was the time when papers were 
laid before parliament. The fact that parlia- 
ment did not receive information in time to 
' enable it to influence events was partly the 
result of rules which had been evolved to 
prevent negotiations being prejudiced by 
premature publication, but sometimes it was 
the result of deliberate action on the part of 
the Foreign Office. The effect of this time 
factor is illustrated in detail from the debates 
in both houses. The detailed study is con- 
cluded with indications of the way in which 
parliament occasionally influenced at least 
the general direction of policy. 


A more general chapter attempts to indi- 
cate the attitudes of parliament and the 
executive to one another on questions of 
foreign policy in this period, the methods 
used by Gladstone to manage the house of 
commons, and the activities of some liberal 
members .who wished to obtain greater 
parliamentary control over foreign affairs, 
being particularly illustrated from private 
papers and from Hansard. 

The bibliography is preceded by a note 
describing the sources, and the use made of 
them. ‘There are scarcely any secondary 
Sources; most of the books which purport 
to deal with the subject of parliamentary 
influence have little value for the scholar. 
An appendix contains brief biographical 
notes on those members of the house of 
commons who spoke on questions of foreign 
policy. 


MS. Sources: 
(i) For the diplomatic side. 

Public Record Office, Foreign Office 
Papers: U.S.A., F.O.s, 1869-733 
Austria, F.O.7, 1870-May, 1871; 
Belgium, F.O. 10, 1870; France, 
F.O. 27, June, 187o-May, 1871; 
Italy, F.O. 45, June-Dec, 1870; 
Prussia, F.O. 64, 1870—April, 1871; 
Russia, F.O. 65, 1870-Mar., 1871; 
Central Asian case volumes, 4—13; 
Spain, F.O. 72, June-Dec., 1870. 
"Tornado! case volumes, 1—13; Turkey, 
F.O. 78, July, 1870-May, 1871. 


(ii) For the parliamentary side. 
Public Record Office, Foreign Office 
Papers, miscellaneous, Parliamentary 
and Domestic, F.O. 83/207, 329 and 


500. 

(iii) For both aspects. 
Public Record Office, Clarendon Papers, 
F.O. 361/1, 1867-70; Granville 


Papers, G.D. 29/57—115, E.O. 362/1- 
4; British Museum, Gladstone Papers, 
Add. MSS., 44,167-9; 44,538; 44:541. 
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[Volume and page references are to the 1908-1909 re-issue. 


Attention is called to a publisher's 


note to this re-issue, stating that ‘errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the biblio- 


graphies have been revised".] . 


Bernher, Augustine (f. 1554). ii. 393a, 
l. 20. For ‘ In the reign of Elizabeth he was 
rector of Sutton (Memorials, i. 589), or, 
according to Tanner, of Southam,’ read ‘He 
may have been rector of one of the forty 
parishes of “Sutton”; he was rector of 
Southam, from which place he dated his 
preface to Latimer’s Sermons in 1562.’ 
I. 3o. Delete ‘He . . . edited Latimer’s 
sermons with a Latin preface addressed to 
Catherine, duchess of Suffolk, 1572, 1635. 
and Latimer’s Works (Parker Society,i. 311)’. 
For on 19 April 1566 Bartholomew Greene 
was instituted to the rectory of Southam 
‘vacant by the death of Augustine Barne- 


here’ (Dugdale, Antiq. 9» Warws. (ed. 

1739), P. 339). E 
Chamberlayne, Edward (1616-1703). 

iv. 84, 1. 11. For "Notitiae, read ‘Notitia’. 


Ibid., ll. 27—33. For ‘Hearne tells us . . . 
all later issues (Hearne, Collections, Oxf. 
Hist. Soc., i. 130), read *Hearne and Wood 
tell us that Andrew Allam [q.y.] had con- 
tributed largely to one edition (chat of 1687, 
according to Wood, i.e. the 16th), and that 
in subsequent issues his information was 
inserted by the Chamberlaynes without 
acknowledgment (Hearne, Collections, etc.: 
Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, iv. 174). 

Ibid., ll 36-8. For “The twenty-first 
edition (1708) bears the new title’ etc., read 
“The twenty-second edition appeared in two 
forms (1707 & 1708): the second of these 
bears the new title,” etc. 

Ibid., Il. 39-43. For ‘John Chamber- 
layne died . . . in 1723,’ read “The twenty- 
sixth edition appeared in 1723: John 


Chamberlayne died in the same year.’ For 
‘fourteen editions’ read ‘twelve editions.’ 
For ‘thirty-sixth’ read ‘thirty-eighth.’ 


Chamberlayne, John (1666-1723). iv. 
95, l. 11 from foot. For ‘five editions’ read 
‘at least five editions.’ 


Clifford, Henry fifth earl of Cumberland 
(1591—1643). iv. 5204,1. 6. The friendship 
of Clifford and Wentworth did not date 
from the latter’s marriage; Wentworth and 
Clifford wereat school together. (Wentworth 
Woodhouse Papers, Sheffield.) 


Greville, Sir Fulke, first Baron Brooke 


- (1554—1628). viii. 6024, l. 10. Delete ‘was 


elected M.P. for his county in 1586 and 
1588. (J. E. Neale, The Ehzabethan House 
of Commons, p. 52, n. 4). 

Ibid., 603a, l. 26 from foot. For ‘he sat in 
Parliament as member for Warwickshire 

. . 1620,’ read ‘he sat in Parliament, as 
member for Southampton in 1580, for 
Heydon in Yorkshire in 1584, for Warwick- 
shire in 1586, 1588, 1593, 1597, 1601 and 
1621. (J. E. Neale, op. cit., p. 52.) 


Howard, Charles Baron Howard of 
Effingham, earl of Nottingham (1 5 36—1624). 
x. 24, l. 5. For ‘about the same time was 
made lord chamberlain of the household,’ 
read ‘was appointed lord chamberlain in 
1583.’ (E. F. Chambers, The Elizabethan 


Stage, i. 40.) 


Miege, Guy (1644-1718?). xiii. 368a, 
ll. 31-36. For ‘John Chamberlayne . . . 
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his father’s work,’ read ‘Chamberlayne de- 
nounced the “New State of England” as 
plagiarizing “Angliae Notitia" (preface to 
18th edn., 1694, & postscript to some copies 
of 17th edn., 1692), though without naming 
Miege. In 1704 his son John Chamberlayne 
[q.v.] renewed the attack on "Mr. Guy 
Meige [sic], by Birth a Swisser,” and again 
in 1707 on “one Miege a Swiss," (prefaces 
to 21st and 22nd edns.).’ 

Ibid., ll. 40-41. For ‘in the following 
year, read '(1705, re-issued in 1707 with 
new title and postscript, in reply to John 
Chamberlayne's second attack). 

Ibid., 1. 18 from foot. After ‘publication’ 
add ‘Miege and Chamberlayne were both 
severely criticized in the preface to another 
“Present State of Great Britain” (distinct 
from  Miege's own publication), issued 
anonymously in 1707, but neither of them 
appears to have replied.’ 


Moore, John (1646-1714). xii. 807a, 
l. 9. He was incorporated M.A. at Oxford, 
not D.D. (Wood, Fasti Oxon. pt. ii. p. 37). 


Pell, Albert (1820-1907). 2nd Supp. 
1901—1911, iii. 99a, l. 19 from foot. For 
Albert James Pell,’ read ‘Albert Julian 
Pell? Ibid., 1. 18 from foot. For ‘Wibur- 
ton, read ‘Wilburton’ (Burke's Landed 
Gentry, s.v. Pell of Wilburton). 


Russell, Edward earl of Orford (1653— 
1727). xvii. 4294, 1.29. After ‘first duke of 
Bedford’ add ‘son of Edward Russell and 
Penelope Hill Brooke, widow of Sir William 
Brooke, K.B., daughter and co-heir to Sir 
Moses Hill of Hillsborough Castle, Ireland.’ 
J. H. Wiffen, Historical Memoirs of the 
House of Russell, (London, 1833), ii. 160; 
J. and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, 
(Cambridge, 1924), iii. 499. Russell was 
prepared for Cambridge at Tottenham 
school, and on August 27, 1666, was ad- 
mitted to St. John’s College as a Fellow 
Commoner (Venn. op. cit., iii. 499). 


l. 30. After ‘of the Advice.’ add ‘As a 
lieutenant on the Advice, fourth rate, in 
1671, he saw service in the Mediterranean’) 
(J. R. Tanner, A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Naval Manuscripts in the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge 
(Navy Records Society, 1903-23), Pepys’ 
Register of Commission Officers, i. 400; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1671 (January 11, 
1671), p. 16. Russell served as lieutenant 
aboard the Prince, first rate, in 1672, as well 
as aboard the Rupert, third rate (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., 167 1—2 (March—May, 1672), 
pp. 189, 288, 291, 399, 440, 451, 473, 533; 
574, 5945 for references to the Rupert, ibid., 
pp. 485, 499, 512). 

l. 33. After ‘Phoenix.’ add ‘ As captain 
of the Phoenix in August, 1672, Russell was 
engaged with the fleet in convoying East 
Indiamen and others bound for Hamburg" 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1672, p. 488). 

l. 36. For ‘1676 read ‘February 1646.’ 
After ‘Reserve add ‘fourth rate’ (Tanner, 
op. cit., i. 401). 

l. 38. After ‘Sir John Narbrough.' add 
“The Reserve was employed for a voyage to 
Newfoundland in the summer of 1676, in 
company with the Pearl, fifth rate’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom., 1676-7. Pepys to Sir ` 
Robert Southlands, 6 Mar. 1676. p. 11; ibid., 
Philip Lanyon to S. Williamson, 2 June 
1676, p. 141). Pepys noted in his ‘Admiralty 
Journal’ that ‘letters from Captain Russell 
and Captain Wyborne giving an account of 
their proceedings at Newfoundland’ were 
read to the Admiralty Board on October 21, 
1676 (Tanner, op. cit., iv. 363)... 

Russell was appointed captain of the 
Defiance, third rate, on December 15, 1677. 
Even before Russell’s appointment the 
Defiance had been detailed for duty with the 
Mediterranean convoy fleet (Tanner, op. 
cit., i. 4015 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, 
P. 411). 

l 20 from foot. After ‘Swiftsure,’ add 
*third rate, which was employed in cruising 
in the Channel, off the coast of Ireland, and 
off the southern coast of England’ (Cal. State 
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Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 82, 125, 172, 180, 
197, 206, 374; Thomas Holden to William- 
son, 23 May, 1678, pp. 185, 409). 

l 19 from foot. After ‘Newcastle,’ add 
‘fourth rate, on convoy duty to the Medi- 
terranean’ (Russell was appointed to the com- 
mand on the Newcastle on August 10, 1690. 
Pepys’ Register of Sea Officers, in Tanner, 
op. cit., iv. 401; Hist. MSS. Comm., Finch 
MSS), Sheres to Daniel Finch, December 31, 
1680, ii. 94. Although in the D.N.B. Mr. 
Laughton notes that Russell’s last command 
prior to the revolution of 1688 was the Tiger, 
Pepys has no record of this in his Register 
of Sea Officers. Tanner, op. cit., i. 401). 

l. 11 from foot. After ‘interest.’ add ‘Russell 
went to Holland as go-between for the Whig 
group and William of Orange in April-May 
of 1688.’ 

The date of the warrant creating Edward 
Russell Treasurer of the Navy is March 18, 
1689 (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1689—90, 
P- 29). 

l g from foot. 
*18 March’. 

1. 6 from foot. After “Torrington.’ add 
‘Russell was also honoured in a civilian 
capacity by being made Custos Rotulorum for 
Cambridgeshire (ibid; p. 131), and for 
Carnarvonshire (idid., p. 271)? 

Ibid., p. 430, l. 5. After ‘services.’ add 
"Russell was a member of the Admiralty 
Board in 1690’. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
House of Lords MSS., 1690-1) Letters 
Patent of May 14, 1690, p. 86; Fournals of 
the House of Commons, May 17, 1690, x. 420. 

l. 24. After ‘enemy.’ add ‘For comments 
on the charges of Jacobitism against Russell, 
see Macaulay, History of England (ed. Firth, 
London, 1913-15), iv. 2022; v. 2182-84, 
2338. See also Churchill, Marlborough, ii. 
51-63, 84, 100-101; iii. 98; and Dal- 
rymple, Memoirs (1790 ed.), iii. 227-9, 


For '4 April’ read 


232—3,as well as Clarke’s edition of James I T's 
Memoirs (London, 1816), ii. 489, 490, 491, 
499-500.” 

Ibid., 431, l. 26. For ‘Russell had no 
further service afloat.’ read ‘Russell served 
valiantly in the frustration of the projected 
invasion of England by a  French-aided 
Jacobite force in February-March of 1696, 
and his services at sea were not ended till 
mid-March, 1696.’ (N. Luttrell, 4 Brief 
Historical Relation of State Affairs... 
(Oxford, 1857), iv. 27; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Buccleuch MSS., (1903), ii. 310-11; S. 
Martin-Leake, Life of Sir Fohn Leake 
(Navy Records Society, 1920), i. 65. 

l. 16 from foot. For ‘Mary’ read 
‘Margaret’, (G.E.C. x. 81). 


Shirley, Sir Thomas (1542-1612). xviii. 
1385,1. 19. After ‘He was elected M.P. for 
Sussex in 1572" add ‘and in 1584". L 21. 
Delete ‘1584’, (Browne Willis, Notitia 
Parliamentaria, iii. 105. Cf. J. E. Neale, 
The Elizabethan House of Commons, p. 68, 


n. 3). 


Smith, Sir Thomas (1556—1609). xviii. 
536a, 1. 6. The identification of the subject 
of this article with the M.P. for Aylesbury 
in 1597 is questioned in J. E. Neale, The 
Elizabethan House of Commons, p. 184, n. 2. 


Sparke or Sparkes Joseph (1683-1740). 
xvii. 720a, l. 15 from foot. Omit ‘It 
[Chronicon Angliae Petriburgense] was re- 
edited in 1845 for the Caxton Society by 
Dr. J. A. Giles, and in 1849 for the Camden 
Society by Thomas Stapleton (1805-1849) 
[q.v.]- Omit all after ‘Giles’. The ‘Chro- 
nicon Petroburgense edited by Stapleton is 
a different chronicle, edited by him for the 
first time. See Camden Soc. lxvii (1849), p. vil. 
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Attentioh is called to a publisher's 


note to this re-issue; stating that ‘errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the biblio- 


graphies have been revised’.] 


Bernher, Augustine (f. 1554). ii. 3934, 


1l. 20. For ‘ In the reign of Elizabeth he was 
rector of Sutton (Memorials, i. 589), or, 
according to Tanner, of Southam,’ read ‘He 
may have been rector of one of the forty 
parishes of “Sutton”; he was rector of 
Southam, from which place he dated his 
. preface to Latimer’s Sermons in 1562.” 

l 30. Delete ‘He . . . edited Latimer's 
sermons with a Latin preface addressed to 
Catherine, duchess of Suffolk, 1572, 1635. 
and Latimer's Works (Parker Society,i. 311)’. 

For on 19 April 1566 Bartholomew Greene 
was instituted to the rectory of Southam 
‘yacant by the death of Augustine Barne- 
here’ (Dugdale, Antiq. of Warws. (ed. 
1730); P. 339). 


Chamberlayne, 
iv. 84, 1. 11. For Notitiae, read ‘Notitia’. 
Ibid.,.1.27—33. For “Hearne tells us . . . 
all later issues (Hearne, Collections, Oxf. 
Hist. Soc., i. 130), read ‘Hearne and Wood 
tell us that Andrew Allam [q.v.] had con- 
tributed largely to one edition (that of 1687, 
according to Wood, i.e. the 16th), and that 
in subsequent issues his information was 
inserted by the Chamberlaynes without 
acknowledgment (Hearne, Collections, etc.: 
Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, iv. 174). 

Ibid., ll. 36-8. For “The twenty-first 
edition (1708) bears the new title’ etc., read 
"The twenty-second edition appeared in two 
forms (1707 & 1708): the second of these 
bears the new title,’ etc. 

Ibid., ll. 39-43. For ‘John Chamber- 
layne died . . . in 1723,’ read “The twenty- 
sixth edition appeared in 1723: John 


Edward (1616-1703). | 


Chamberlayne died in the same year.’ For 
‘fourteen editions’ read ‘twelve editions.’ 
For *thirty-sixth' read ‘thirty-eighth.’ 


Chamberlayne, John (1666—1723) iv 
gb, l. 11 from foot. For ‘five editions’ read 
‘at least five editions.’ 


Clifford, Henry fifth earl of Cumberland 
(1591-1643). iv. 5204,1. 6. The friendship 
of Clifford and Wentworth did not date 
from the latter’s marriage; Wentworth and 
Clifford wereat school together. (Wentworth 
Woodhouse Papers, Sheffield.) 


Greville, Sir Fulke, first Baron Brooke 
(1554-1628). viii. 6024, 1. 10. Delete ‘was 
elected M.P. for his county in 1586 and 
1588. (J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House 
of Commons, p. 52, n. 4). 

Ibid., 603a, 1. 26 from foot. For ‘he sat in 
Parliament as member for Warwickshire 

. 1620,’ read ‘he sat in Parliament as 
member for Southampton in 1580, for 
Heydon in Yorkshire in 1584, for Warwick- 
shire in 1586, 1588, 1593, 1597, 1601 and 
1621? (J. E. Neale, op. cit., p. 52.) 


Howard, Charles Baron Howard of 
Effingham, earl of Nottingham (1536-1624), 
x. 2a, l. 5. For ‘about the same time was 
made lord chamberlain of the household,’ 
read ‘was appointed lord chamberlain in 
1583. (E. F. Chambers, The Elizabethan 
Stage, i. 40.) 


Miege, Guy (1644—1718!) xiii. 368a, 
ll. 31-36. For “John Chamberlayne . 
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his father’s work,’ read ‘Chamberlayne de- 
nounced the “New State of England” as 
plagiarizing “Angliae Notitia" (preface to 
18th edn., 1694, & postscript to some copies 
of 17th edn., 1692), though without naming 
Miege. In 1704 his son John Chamberlayne 
[q.v.] renewed the attack on "Mr. Guy 
Meige [sic], by Birth a Swisser,” and again 
in 1707 on “one Miege a Swiss,” (prefaces 
to 21st and 22nd edns.).’ 

Ibid., l. 40741. For ‘in the following 
year, read '(1705, re-issued in 1707 with 
new title and postscript, in reply to John 
Chamberlayne's second attack),’ 

Ibid., l. 18 from foot. After ‘publication’ 
add ‘Miege and Chamberlayne were both 
severely criticized in the preface to another 
“Present State of Great Britain" (distinct 
from Miege’s own publication), issued 
anonymously in 1707, but neither of them 
appears to have replied.’ 


Moore, John (1646-1714). xiii. 807a, 
I. 9. He was incorporated M.A. at Oxford, 
not D.D. (Wood, Fasti Oxon. pt. ii. p. 37). 


Pell, Albert (1820—1907). 2nd Supp. 
I901—191I, lii. 992, l. 19 from foot. For 
Albert James Pell,’ read ‘Albert Julian 
Pell’ Ibid., l. 18 from foot. For 'Wibur- 
ton, read ‘Wilburton’ (Burke's Landed 
Gentry, s.v. Pell of Wilburton). 


Russell, Edward earl of Orford (1653- 
1727). xvii. 4294, 1.29. After ‘first duke of 
Bedford’ add ‘son of Edward Russell and 
Penelope Hill Brooke, widow of Sir William 
Brooke, K.B., daughter and co-heir to Sir 
Moses Hill of Hillsborough Castle, Ireland,’ 
J. H. Wiffen, Historical Memoirs of the 
House of Russell, (London, 1833), ii. 160; 
J. and J. A. Venn, Ælumni Cantabrigienses, 
(Cambridge, 1924), iii. 499. Russell was 
prepared for Cambridge at Tottenham 
school, and on August 27,.1666, was ad- 
mitted to St. John’s College as a Fellow 
Commoner (Venn. op. cit., iil. 499). 


l. 30. After ‘of the Advice.’ add ‘As a 
lieutenant on the Advice, fourth rate, in 
1671, he saw service in the Mediterranean’) 
(J. R. Tanner, 4 Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Naval Manuscripts in the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge 
(Navy Records Society, 1903-23), Pepys’. 
Register of Commission Officers, i. 4003 
Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1671 (January 11, 
1671), p. 16. Russell served as lieutenant 
aboard the Prince, first rate, in 1672, as well 
as aboard the Rupert, third rate (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., 1671-2 (March—May, 1672), 

pp. 189, 288, 291, 399, 440, 451, 473, 533, 
574, 5945 for references to the Rupert, ibid., 
PP- 485, 499, 512). 

l 33. After ‘Phoenix.’ add ‘ As captain 
of the Phoenix in August, 1672, Russell was 
engaged with the fleet in convoying East 
Indiamen and others bound for Hamburg’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1672, p. 488). 

1. 36. For ‘1676’ read ‘February 1646. 
After ‘Reserve’ add ‘fourth rate’ (Tanner, 
is cit., 1. 401). 

L 38. After ‘Sir John Narbrough.’ add 
“Lhe Reserve was employed for a voyage to 
Newfoundland in the summer of 1676, in 
company with the Pearl, fifth rate’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom., 1676-7. Pepys to Sir 
Robert Southlands, 6 Mar. 1676. p. 11; ibid., 
Philip Lanyon to S. Williamson, 2 June 
1676, p. 141). Pepys noted in his ‘Admiralty 
Journal’ that ‘letters from Captain Russell . 
and Captain Wyborne giving an account of 
their proceedings at Newfoundland’ were 
read to the Admiralty Board on October 21, 
1676 (Lanner, op. cit., iv. 363). 

Russell was appointed captain of the 
Defiance, third rate, on December 15, 1677. 
Even before Russell’s appointment the 
Defiance had been detailed for duty with the 
Mediterranean convoy fleet (Tanner, op. 
cit., i. 4013 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1677—8, 
P. 411). 

l. 20 from foot. After ‘Swiftsure,’ add 
*third rate, which was employed in cruising 
in the Channel, off the coast of Ireland, and 
off the southern coast of England’ (Cal. State 
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Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 82, 125, 172, 180, 
197, 206, 374; Thomas Holden to William- 
son, 23 May, 1678, pp. 185, 409). 

.l 19 from foot. After ‘Newcastle,’ add 
‘fourth rate, on convoy duty to the Medi- 
terranean’ (Russell was appointed to the com- 
mand on the Newcastle on August 10, 1690. 
‘Pepys’ Register of Sea Officers, in Tanner, 
op. cit., iv. 401; Hist. MSS. Comm., Finch 
MSS), Sheres to Daniel Finch, December 31, 
1680, ii. 94. Although in the D.N.B. Mr. 
Laughton notes that Russell’s last command 
prior to the revolution of 1688 was the Tiger, 
Pepys has no record of this in his Register 
of Sea Officers. Tanner, op. cit., i. 401). 

l. 11 from foot. After ‘interest.’ add ‘Russell 
went to Holland as go-between for the Whig 
group and William of Orange in April-May 
of 1688.’ 

The date of the warrant creating Edward 
Russell Treasurer of the Navy is March 18, 
1689 (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1689-90, 
p. 29). 

l 9 from foot. 
*138 March.. 

l. 6 from foot. After ‘Torrington.’ add 
"Russell was also honoured in a civilian 
capacity by being made Custos Rotulorum for 
Cambridgeshire (ibid., p. 131), and for 
Carnarvonshire (ibid., p. 271)? 

Ibid., p. 430, l. 5. After ‘services.’ add 
‘Russell was a member of the Admiralty 
Board in 1690’. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
House of Lords MSS., 1690-1) Letters 
Patent of May 14, 1690, p. 86; Fournals of 
_ the House of Commons, May 17, 1690, x. 420. 

l. 24. After ‘enemy.’ add ‘For comments 
on the charges of Jacobitism against Russell, 
see Macaulay, History of England (ed. Firth, 
London, 1913-15), iv. 2022; v. 2182-84, 
2338. See also Churchill, Marlborough, ii. 
51—63, 84, 100—101; iii. 98; and Dal- 
rymple, Memoirs (1790 ed.), iii. 227-9, 


For ‘4 April read 
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232-3, as wellas Clarke’s edition of James IT’s 
Memoirs (London, 1816), ii. 489, 490, 491, 
499-500.” 

Ibid., 431, l. 26. For ‘Russell had no 
further service afloat.” read ‘Russell served 
valiantly in the frustration of the projected 
invasion of England by a  French-aided 
Jacobite force in February-March of 1696, 
and his services at sea were not ended till 
mid-March, 1696. (N. Luttrell, 4 Brief 
Historical Relation of State Affairs... 
(Oxford, 1857), iv. 27; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Buccleuch MSS., (1903), ii. 310-11; S. 
Martin-Leake, Life of Sir John Leake 
(Navy Records Society, 1920), 1. 65. 

l. 16 from foot. For 'Mary' read 
‘Margaret’, (G.E.C. x. 81). 


Shirley, Sir Thomas (1542-1612). xviii. 
1385,1. 19. After ‘He was elected M.P. for 
Sussex in 1572' add ‘and in 1584". 1. 21. 
Delete ‘1584’, (Browne Willis, Notitia 
Parliamentaria, iti. 105. Cf. J. F. Neale, 
The Elizabethan House of Commons, p. 68, 


n. 3). 


Smith, Sir Thomas (1556?—1609). xviii. 
536a, 1. 6. The identification of the subject 
of this article with the M.P. for Aylesbury 
in 1597 is questioned in J. E. Neale, The 
Elizabethan House of Commons, p. 184, n. 2. 


Sparke or Sparkes Joseph (1683-1740). 
xvii. 7204, l. 15 from foot. Omit 'It 
[Chronicon Angliae Petriburgense] was re- 
edited in 1845 for the Caxton Society by 
Dr. J. A. Giles, and in 1849 for the Camden 
Society by Thomas Stapleton (1805-1849) 
[q.v.]- Omit all after ‘Giles’. The ‘Chro- 
nicon Petroburgense edited by Stapleton is 
a different chronicle, edited by him for the 
first time. See Camden Soc. lxvii (1849), p. vii. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the scheme see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44.] ; 

COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 

National Library of Scotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Copy, made and sealed at Tours in 1300, of the order of 1294, by which John Balliol 
authorised the payment of the dower of the Princess Margaret, widow of Alexander III. 

Regiam Majestatem, &c., ca. 1500. 

Contemporary MS. of Calderwood’s Hi ‘story of the Kirk of Scotland, with some variants 
on the texts printed from other MSS. 

Small collection of miscellaneous documents mostly referring to the persecution of the 
Covenanters. 

Papers of Sir John Strange relating to the trial of Simon, Lord Lovat, 1747. 

‘Some considerations by way of Essay, upon The means of civilizing the Highlands & 
extinguishing Jacobitism in Scotland, 1748’. By William Corse, or Cross, Professor of Civil 
Law at Glasgow and afterwards Sheriff of Lanark. 

Journal of the Coal and Salt Works at Prestongrange, 1748-50. 

Papers relating to the reversal of the attainders that followed the 'Fifteen, late 18th 
century. 

Family papers relating mostly to the Erskines of Alva and to the Rev. Robert Paul and 
his family, 18th and 19th cents. 

"The papers of the Ellices of Aberchalder, mainly of the two Edward Ellices and relating 
to public.affairs in the first half of the 19th cent. (On indefinite loan.) 

‘A Discovery Relative to War’. An essay on death from disease among soldiers and sailors, 
1789, by Alexander Bruce, probably the Bruce who published a work on the same subject at 
Edinburgh in 1759. 

Contemporary transcript of Jupiter xd s Autobiography, with some passages not 
otherwise known. 

W. Park. 


UNIFERSITY LIBRARIES 


Birmingham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


An p IQth cent. transcript of a summary of the lives of the Veteriponts and Cliffords 
(probably identical with Harleian MS. 6177), and the autobiography of Anne, countess of 
Pembroke, with other material relating to the Clifford family. 
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A view of academical institutions founded by Prote:tant Dissenters in the 17th, 18th and 
IQth cents. Comprising the MS. writings of Noah )pnes [with profuse additions by an 
unknown person] 1801-18. 

A. D. Ducarel, compiler. Index to the first six vols. of Bishop Gibson’s papers in the 


Lambeth Library, 1758. 
W. Bonszr. 


Edinburgh. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Correspondence of Principal William Carstares, Principal William Dunlop, and others, 
17th—18th cent. 
Correspondence and papers of Colin Campbell, minister of Ardchattan, 17th—18th cent. 
(Deposited.) 
C. P. FINLAYSON. 


Glasgow. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Diary (1816—63) of the Rev. Samuel McMillan, Relief Church, Aberdeen. Comments 
on national and local affairs. 
Notes on Hector Boece's account of the reign of James the Second of Scotland. By 


George Chalmers. [1825.] C 
. R. CUNNINGHAM. 


London. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949.’ 


‘Comment ceux de Brabant et de Grimberghe eurent moult forte et grande baittaille l'un 
contre l'autre aupres de Grimberghe en plain champ’. [Late 17th cent.?] ‘Transcription of 
a late mediaeval prose chronicle giving an account of the battle of Ransbeek (1143), in which 
the lords of Grimbergen were beaten by the guardians of the young Godefroi III., duke of 
Brabant. 

126 documents, mainly bonds with a small number of abstracts of title, articles of cove- 
nant, letters of attorney, receipts and quit-claims, relating to Kent and Sussex, 1666-1814. 

Naylor rental, 1743-1772. Account book of rents due to Francis Naylor for lands in 
various parts of Sussex, and of profits from courts and casual profits. The lands include the 
Herstmonceux estate, owned by Francis Hare Naylor (son of Dr. Francis Hare, bishop of 


Chichester) from before 1740 until his death in 1775. 
J. H. P. Parrorp, 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


` Hull. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Letter Patent, late 17th cent. copy, of 24 May 7 Jac. I, conveying former church lands 
presumably to a group of land speculators. ‘The grant lists lands in almost every county, 
property, with boundaries and tenants usually stated, being conveyed in 130 towns and 
villages. In Yorkshire alone 22 places are mentioned, former owners having been monas- 
tries, chantries and the suppressed treasurer of York cathedral. 

Cash ledgers etc. of Isaac Reckitt and George Reckitt, c. 1818-1855. 13 vols. 

A. CUMING, 
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COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


County Record Office, Bedford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949 include:— 


Manorial, estate and family documents. 


Wilshere MSS.: 872 Shillington deeds, including Upton End, Green End, Pegsdon and 
Lower Stondon, 1552-1853; surveys, 18th cent.; 73 Biggleswade deeds, 1740-1870; deeds 
and other documents relating to Ampthill, Battlesden, Bedford, Clifton, Clophill, Eaton 
Socon, Gravenhurst, Henlow, Higham Gobion, Kempston, Langford, Potton, ‘Tilsworth, 
Old Warden, 1536-1865. Barton estate accounts, 1790-99. Quarter sessions and other 
papers, 1790—1824. 

Deeds relating to the following:—Ampthill, 1725-1856 (30); Bedford, 1589—1878 
(18); Dunstable and Leighton Buzzard, 1674-1873 (84); Eaton Socon, 1628-1862 (130); 
Houghton Conquest, 1650-1814 (30); Knotting and Souldrop, 1387—1842 (167); Northill 
and Biggleswade, 1589—1840 (155); Little Staughton, 1651—1852 (106); Sandy, Wootton 
and Eversholt, 1551~1812 (200); Toddington, 1641—1847 (36). 

Farming accounts, Upper Stondon, 1817—77. 


Parish and charity documents. 

Potton overseers’ accounts, 1638—1727, and settlement and other papers from 1660. 
Flitton, Silsoe and Pulloxhill enclosure award and map, 1826. Bedford, St. Mary's, terrier, 
1708. Wootton charity deed, 1678. Chalgrave surveyor's accounts, 1844—5. 


Miscellaneous. 

Shopkeeper’s accounts for Eversholt and Westoning, 17 vols., 1785—1800. 

Minutes and papers of the Kempston Friendly Society, 1839—1947; and of the Bedford- 
shire Shire Horse Society, 1890—1946. 

Papers relating to the Bedford Level, 1632—51. 

Logbooks of H.M.S. Cumberland, 1802-33 Leviathan, 1803, 1805; Africa, 1806-8; 
Milford, 1809-10. Musterbooks of H.M.S. Cumberland, 1803-4; Leviathan, 1804-5; 
"Orderbook (Captain's and Admiral’s orders), 1799-1801. Letterbook from the Quebec, 
Nereide, Cumberland and Leviathan, 1799-1804. All derive from Admiral Sir H. W. 
Bayntun. 

Joyce GonsrR. 
BERKSHIRE 
Berks. Record Office, Shire Hall, Reading. 

Since this office was only established in August 1948, some notes on the quarter sessions 

records, not fully examined and listed, are given below. ‘The status of manorial repository 


was approved in 1936 and since that date a large number of documents, mainly title deeds, 
has been received and those acquired and listed by December 1948, are submitted. 


Quarter Sessions and transferred records. 


Sessions rolls from 1734; petition and order rolls, 1737—75; order books from 1703; 
minute books, 1731—95; administrative records gaols, bridges, police, etc., from late 
18th cent.; religious oath rolls from c. 1730; qualification rolls for justices and deputy lieu- 
tenants; registers of electors from 1839; deposited plans of public utilities from 1802; and 
enclosure awards and maps for about go parishes from 1759. Two ‘stray’ sessions rolls for 
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the Windsor Borough quarter sessions 1761, 1769. Transferred records of the Boards of 
Guardians for all unions except Reading, 1835—1930; and minutes, etc., of the Reading 
Petty Sessional Division, 1854-1930. 

Historical MSS. acquired 1936-48. 


r. Audley End estate documents (Audley, Howard, Griffin and Neville families). 


1. Manorial. Court rolls of Hurst, 1600-1930; Winkfield, 1422-61; compoti of 
Billingbear in Waltham St. Lawrence, 1430—55; rentals, surveys, estreats and misc. papers 
of Waltham St. Lawrence, Wargrave and Warfield, c. 1375, c. 1575—1722; surveys of Old 
and New Windsor, 1605; rental of Bishop’s Harwell, 1684. 

2. Deeds. 690 mainly of Waltham St. Lawrence, Wargrave, Warfield, Hurst, Rus- 
combe, Binfield and Wokingham, 1448—1854; and small numbers for Old and New Windsor, 
1631-1756; Arborfield and Finchampstead, 1701—1844; Harwell, 1700-37; and Shiplake 
(co. Oxon.), 1571-1796. 

3. Family papers. Personal, estate, legal and official papers of members of the Neville 
and Aldworth families, including marriage settlement arranged by Ralph Lord Neville and 
‘Thomas earl of Kent, 1394; armorial pedigree of the Staverton family of Bray and Warfield, 
c. 1623; correspondence and other papers of Sir Henry Neville, father and son, justices and 
lieutenants of the county and verderers of Windsor Forest, c. 1575-1620; Windsor Forest 
papers, c. 1575—1817; papers relating to the impressment of thirty men to be sent to Brittany 
as reinforcements for the band with Sir John Norreys, 1592; papers relating to the composi- 
tion monies imposed on the ‘seven hundreds of Cookham and Bray’ in lieu of purveyance 
1593; and parliamentary election poll books, etc., for Berks. county, and Windsor and 
Reading boroughs, 1711—1820. 


Ecclesiastical. Agreement for composition of tithes of Wadley and, Wykingham in 
Faringdon, 1221. 


Map. Windsor Forest, 1823. 


2. Hampstead Marshall, Ashdown House and Uffington estate documents (Craven family). 


I. Manorial. Court rolls of Hampstead Marshall, 1668-1840, with surveys, 1620, 
1676; Benham Valence cum Westbroke in Speen, 1447—1838, with extent, 1343, and com- 
poti, 1444—53; Woodspene in Speen, 1593-1757; East and West Enborne, 1663, 1720— 
1841, with estreats, 1663—4, and rentals, 1661-4; Holt alias Kintbury Eaton in Kintbury, 
1663-1840, with estreats, 1663—4, and rentals, 1663-4; Inkpen or Inkpen East Court in 
Inkpen, 1307-1479, 1609-1840, with rental, 1408, survey, 1579, and compoti, 1300— 
1473; Lambourn (hundred and manor), 1663-1840, with estreats, 1660—70, and rentals 
1662-1701; Ashbury, 1572, 1663-1841, with estreats, 1661-72, and rental, 1661-2; 
Ufüngton, 1720-1811, with survey, c. 1620; Garford in Marcham, 1740—57; Sutton 
Courtney, 1476—9, 1525, 1720-86; Hagbourne, 1663-1757, with rental including Astori 
and Garford, 1689. 

2. Deeds. 2,300 (including 947 leases) mainly for Hampstead Marshall, 1572—1793; 
Speen, 1630-1801; Enborne, 1637—1811, Inkpen, c. 1300-1853; Kintbury, 1542-1822; 
Lambourn, 1515-1859; Ashbury, 1544-1867; Uffington, 1578-1872; and Sparsholt, 

'1 ‘This form has been adopted to correspond with the style used by the Essex Record Office, in order 
that the collection may be identifiable as a whole. In fact, only the Neville family, of those named, 
was connected with Berkshire. For the main series of Audley End estate archives, see axse, xxii. 78~9, 
and also note under ‘Gifts and Deposits,’ p. 75. 
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1632-1853. Also small numbers for Compton Beauchamp, Shrivenham, Wantage, Steven- ' 
ton, East and West Hendred, Hagbourne, Marcham, Abingdon and Beedon, 1545-1865; 
and for Yattendon and Hampstead Norris, Reading and Shinfield, Sonning, ''wyford, White 
Waltham, Wokingham, Old Windsor, and Caversham (co. Oxon), 1448—1818. 

3. Family papers. The majority of these relate to estate matters and include detailed 
maps and terriers, 1775—85; timber accounts, 1727—57; agreements for rights of common, 
enclosure and improved tillage at Ashbury, Inkpen and Compton Beauchamp, 1699—1795; 
estate accounts, 1722-46; tax roll for Faringdon and Shrivenham hundreds (not detailed), 
1658; estreat roll for Abingdon Borough Epiphany Sessions, 1666; Kintbury poor rate, 
1691; petition, etc., for charity school at Ashbury, 1724. 


3. Welford and Boxford estate documents (Archer family). 

Deeds. About 500, mainly for Boxford, 1600-1859; Welford, 1657—1858; and 
Peasemore, 1634—1830; and small numbers for Kintbury, Hungerford, Speen, Newbury 
and Uffington, 1580-1831. 

Estate papers, mainly relating to disputes over rights of common at Marsh Benham in 
Speen, 1441—1902; and poor and church rates for Boxford, 1645, 1708. 


4. Other documents. 

Berks assize roll, Easter 1649—50. 

Court rolls of West Hanney, 1435-1621, with rental, 1492; Greenham, 1587-1913, 
with survey, 1559; Stratfield Mortimer, 1658-1714; Newnhams, Lakes and Aylwards in 
Warfield, 1648-58. 

About 650 additional (listed) deeds; including Harwell, c. 1270 (1); Letcombe Regis, 
1318-1502 (5); Bray, 1599-1738 (35); Greenham, 1576-1865 (27); Sparsholt, 1687— 
1794 (33); Boxford and Welford, 1886—1865 (56); Shellingford, 1796-1877 (75). There 
are in addition many unsorted deeds of Wokingham, Midgham, Sonning and other parishes. 

Marriage settlement between Henry St. John and Frances Winchcombe, 1700, and 
decretal order regarding the Bolingbroke estate, 1718; accounts of earl of Abingdon’s estates, 
1760-80? ; agreements for regulating common at Sparsholt and North Moreton, 1719,17473 
papers relating to proposed conversion of the Kennet-Avon canal into a railway, 1841-46; 
certificate for collection of money, following destruction of Shaw parsonage by fire, 1644; 
copy of 1685 charter and rental of Wallingford, 1721. 


Map. Swallowfield, c. 1625. 
Fen Hutz, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


County Hall, Aylesbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 

Parish records: Hitcham parish registers, 1557—1751 (2 vols.) (some churchwardens' 
accounts are included); Burnham, overseers’ accounts, 1770—1816 (some memoranda of 
agreements entered into by the vestry, 1800—1875 are included); Burnham, minutes of v 
meetings, 1838—1868; Turweston, vestry levy book, 1806—1835, vestry book, 1843-51. 

Weights and measures: orders of quarter sessions to the treasurer of the county stock for 
payment of salaries of the keepers of weights and balances in the various hundreds (mid- 
summer, 1814); bundle of ‘Informations against Victuallers and Shopkeepers’ etc., for 


1 For main series of Archer-Houblon archives, see ase, xvii. 54, xix. 105, 176. 
3 Duplicates of some of those listed anse, xxii. 76. 
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deficient weights and measures, with memoranda of convictions, 1820; correspondence 
relating to the Weights and Measures Acts of 1824 and 1825; indenture for verification of _ 
standards kept at Fenny Stratford, 1890. 

Amersham petty sessions, two evidence books,187 1—96. 

Enclosures: awards, Preston Bissett, 1782 and 1786 (2); Hitcham (with map), 1779; 
Maids Moreton, 1803; Dinton (with map), 1804; maps, Gawcott and Prebend End (Buck- 
ingham), 1803; St. John’s Wood (High Wycombe), 1870; acts, Turweston 1813; Marsh 
Gibbon, 1841. 

‘Terriers, maps and surveys: Shipdon Lee, 1624; Whaddon, lands of 'T. Danser, 1694; 
lands held by the Rt. Hon. George Grenville in the manor and parish of Tingewick, 1766; 
Drayton Beauchamp, 1736; property of Lady Robert Manners in Drayton Beauchamp, 
1824; land held by John Yates in 'Turweston, c. 1814; glebe lands of the rector of Elles- 
borough, 1725; Petsoe and Eckney, 1765; Bierton and Dollicot, 18th cent. 

Court rolls: Wraysbury, 1535-1724. (11); Taplow, 1615—1625 (1), 1679—1680 (1); 
Whitchurch, 1688 (1); Gibbons, alias Groves in Langley Marris, 1642, 1650, 1651, 1675, 
1679, 1681, 1733, 1749, 1753—54 (4); Horton, 1619-1640, 1736, 1737 (1); Winslow, 
extracts, 17th cent. (39); Cholesbury, zemp. Eliz. and later (4). 

Charters and deeds: one undated, c. 1250; charters of 1304, 1330, 1368, 1382 and 1391 
relating to Chalvey, Chepping Wycombe, Edlesborough, Wing, Newport Pagnell and 
Crendon; 15th cent. (17); 16th cent. (54); 17th and 18th cent. (758). 

Wills: 16th—18th cent. (33). 

Documents relating to Stafford’s Hospital, Great Linford; High Wycombe Wesleyans, 
1811. 

Minute books and other records of 15 local district nursing associations, c. 1895—1949. 

John Lee, LL.D., bundle of official papers and letters relating to quarter sessions, Ayles- 
bury gaol, county expenditure, turnpike trust, etc., with annotations by Dr. Lee, c. 1839 
(about 200). 

G. Lipscomb, M.D., correspondence of, relating to his History of Bucks. (36); collection 
of letters addressed to Lipscomb (30). 

G. R. Cnovcn. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
County Record Office, Hertford Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Manorial. Woodhall (Kelshall) court minute books 1694—1900; Gledseys (‘Therfield) 
court rolls and books 17th cent.—1910; Pirton, court rolls and rentals etc. 1378-1584; Pirton 
Odingselles, court rolls, bailiffs accounts, etc. 1373-1776; Maidencroft (Hitchin), court rolls 
and books 1697—1769; Hitchin Portman and Foreign, terrier 1727; Hertford, Hertingford- 
bury, Essendon, Bayford, Enfield (Mdx.), bailiffs account roll 1444—5; Cheynes (Cottered), 
9 court rolls 1307-1451; Barley, Barkway: manors of Cokenach, Newsells, Barwick etc.; 
court rolls and books 16th—1gth cents.; Westingtons (Hitchin), court book 1719-1736; 
Minsdenbury (Hitchin), court book 1700-1740; Stotfold (Beds.), terrier 1630; Meesden- 
bury (Meesden), court rolls 1606-1802; Baldock, court roll 1729-30; Royston, court books 
1633-1908. 


Ecclesiastical and parish. Letchworth parish registers (3 vols.) 1695-1812; Royston 
parish records (excluding registers) 18th and 19th cent.; Bishop’s Stortford, documents de- 
posited by the U.D.C.; St. Albans Arch. Society transcripts of parish registers: diocese of 
St. Albans; bishop’s transcripts for Minsden Chapel, Hitchin 1610-1642. 
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Estate and title deeds. 1. Large collections. Hitchin Priory (Delmé-Radcliffe): a very large 
collection of documents (13th-19th cent.) covering areas in Herts. and Beds. near Hitchin. 
Those relating to Bedfordshire have been transferred to the Beds. Record Office. They relate 
also to the Radcliffe family's activities as members of the Levant Company.. The collection 
contains many records pertaining to other counties, which will be transferred as soon as 
examined. Watton Woodhall (Abel Smith): a large collection of deeds (12th—19th cent.) 
relating to Hertford district of the county, including 4 letters from Wm. Wilberforce. Hadham 
Hall, Little Hadham (Minet), 1317—1900. Manor of Cheynes (Cottered) (Lord Willoughby 
de Broke). Latimer, Bucks, (Cavendish), deeds relating to Flaunden, Latimer, Gt. Chesham, 
manor of Hemel Hempstead (18th and 19th cent.). MS. collected and compiled by the late 
Reginald Hine relating to Barkway, Essendon, Hitchin, King’s Walden. Mrs. Douglas 
Crossman, Barley, Barkway etc. a large collection of court rolls and estate deeds (16th-19th 
cent.). 

Estate and title deeds. 2. Small collections: Barkway (c. 1711-1895); Woodside estate, 
Hatfield: farm and household account books (rgth cent); Royston (1540; 1921—47); 
Sawbridgeworth and Gilston (Turvin family) c. 1583-1781; Hertford, Sele Mill (17th— 
19th cent.); Hemel Hempstead (18th and 19th cent.); Baldock, Ashwell, Bygrave, Willian 
(14th and 15th cent.); Bushey: Sparrows Herne Hall (18th and 19th cent.); Wrestlingworth 
(Beds.) estate map (18th cent.); Puckeridge: “The White Hart’ (1646-1713); Hoddesdon: 
Lynch mill (1706-1805) (with maps). 

Miscellaneous. ‘Antiquities of Verulam and St. Albans’ by J. Shrimpton (MS. 17th 
cent.); household accounts book, Gorhambury 1637-9 (MS. 212 pp.); county maps; 
North Mymms, enclosure award (copy). 

Witiram Le Harpy. 


LANCASHIRE 
County Record Office, Preston. 

Summary of historical MSS. acquired from Jan. 1948 to June 1949. 

i. County archives, 19th and 20th cent. 

ii. Official documents: records of boards of guardians, 19th and 2oth cent.; lieutenanc 
commissions, etc., 1797—1900, with militia correspondence 1771—1908; district council 
records, 19th and 20th cent; school board records; Clitheroe borough records, 16th— 
IQth cent.; turnpike trust order books, 18th cent. 

iii. Parochial records (civil and ecclesiastical), mainly 18th and rgth cent, including 
Broughton-in-Amounderness, 17th and 19th cent. (churchwardens’ records, highway, 
militia, tithe papers, etc.), Clitheroe, 16th and 19th cent. (churchwardens’ accounts 165 
1802, etc.), Kirkham, 16th—19th cent. (churchwardens’ accounts, 1656—1802 etc.). 

iv. Miscellaneous, including documents relating to local railway companies, the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, deeds, family papers (Houghton family of Lowton, 1649—1879, and 
others), business correspondence and papers. 

Publication: Guide to the Lancashire Record Office (1948). 

R. SuanpE FnaNcE. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

Lincolnshire Archives Committee, ineorporating the Lineoln Diocesan Record Office, 
Exchequer Gate, Lincoln. : 

_ The records of the three divisions of Lincolnshire, of which an account is subjoined, are 
at present housed at the repositories of the three county councils at Lincoln, Boston and 
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Sleaford. It is hoped eventually to bring them together in a single repository at Lincoln, in 
the meantime the position regarding their accessibility is as reported ante, xxii. go. 


Parts of Lindsey 
Judicial. Sessions minutes from 1665, draft minutes 1809-77, chairman’s notebooks 
1854—74, sessions rolls 1625-1863, estreats of fines 1823—79, draft estreats 1787—1900, 
indictments 1767, 1848-52, depositions 1827—1907, recognizances 1814—31, orders 1786— 
1866, gaol sessions 1785—1899 (the 3 divisions) calendars of prisoners 1829—87, insolvent 
debtors 1786—1830. 


Administrative. Prisons, including plans, correspondence, sick prisoners, visiting 
justices, contracts and accounts 1791-1878, constabulary, parish 1731-1866, Lincolnshire 
1839-94, highways 1776-1878, carriers’ rates 1769-77, county bridges 1809-41, lunatics, 
returns from 1790, asylum committee minutes 1846—50, county buildings 1801-31, flax 
and hemp bounties 1777—1800. l 


` Financial. ‘Treasurers’ accounts 1769—1845, vouchers 1764—1882, coroners’ vouchers 
1841—1883, bills of the clerk of the peace 1787—1852, county rate 1747-1885." 


Enrolment, registration and deposit. Enclosure awards, corn rent awards 1814—68, oaths 
of dissenting ministers 1782—1809, of protestant dissenters 1703—44, of papists 1778-1818, 
register of papists’ estates and conveyances 1717-1809, window tax 1752-97, game licences 
and registers of gamekeepers 1827—76, corn tax, price returns, 1790-1847, land tax duplicates 
1759—1832, memorials of annuities 1840-1, elections, poll books, voters’ lists etc. from 1833, 
public undertakings deposited plans, turnpikes, returns 1820, accounts 1829—74, ale house 
recognizances, lists 1632-8, actual recognizances 1790-1828, savings banks’ rules 1818-51, 
freemasons’ returns 1799-1810, militia officers’ qualifications 1750—1822, register of boats 
1795-6, oaths of loyalty, magistrates and freeholders 1821, courts of petty sessions minutes 
and returns from 1847, jurors, freeholders’ lists 1717-1817, jury lists 1827—74, registers 
1752-1850, Lincolnshire coast association 1828-42. 

Clerk of the Peace. Correspondence 1797—1898, letter books from 1837, case papers 
I9 cent., duplicate returns (prisoners, lunatics, convictions, printing presses, dissenters chapels 
etc.) 1811-82, copies of returns of parochial poor rates 1800—17. 

Shrievalty. Correspondence on sheriffs’ elections 1820-52, appointments of sheriffs 
and deputies 1785-1872, sheriffs’ county court minutes 1805-41. 

Justices. Commissions 1718-1830, oaths 1758-1834, declarations 1831—34, register 
of commissions 1771-1821. 

Lieutenancy. Militia, lists for raising and maintenance, correspondence, bills and 
accounts 1765-1822, naval recruiting letters and returns, orders for bounties, justices, 
certificates of volunteers, 1795-7, letters re invasion 1804—5. 


Statutory Authorities. Courts of sewers from 1561, poor law unions, minute books 
(Horncastle, Gainsborough, Brigg, Spilsby, Louth) from 1837. 
Parts of Holland 
iia]. Sessions minutes from 1683, entry books 1673-84, agenda papers for sessions 
1788—1837, chairman’s notebooks 1829-75, sessions files from 1683, misc. papers from 
sessions files 1607—22, orders 1789-94, indictments 1770~g0, register of depositions from 
1831, gaol delivery, sessions minutes, register 1788-1819, insolvent debtors 1781—1812. 
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Administrative. County buildings from 1841, prison at Spalding: visiting ‘justices’ 
papers, correspondence, prisoners’ misconduct, chaplains’ journal, returns of prisoners 181 5— 
92, lunatics: minutes of meeting 1847, statutes, sessions, register and minutes 1767-1867. 


Financial. Treasurers’ accounts 1775—99, clerks of the peace, vouchers 1747-65, 
county rates 1738-1840. 


Enrolment, registration and deposit. Registration of papists’ estates 1717-68, of inn 
keepers 1725-64, of game certificates and deputations 1791-1807, land tax duplicates 
1743-1824, freeholders’ lists 1812-13, enclosure awards and plans of public undertakings 
from 1769, register of charitable donations c. 1824, papers re turnpike returns 1820, register 
of corn prices 1789-1836. 


Shrievalty. Oaths of two under-sheriffs 1852. 

Justices. Oaths and subscriptions 1806-27, expenses 1839-55. 
Lieutenancy. Militia, register of volunteers 1852-54. 
Statutory Authorities. Courts of sewers from 1574. 


Parts of Kesteven 
Fudicial. Sessions minutes from 1674, draft processes 1824—38, rolls of proceedings at 
sessions 1802-11, sessions rolls from 1682, estreats of fines 1811—59. 


Administrative. County bridges 1824—59, conveyances and county buildings 1765— 
1870, notices of cattle disease 1747, accounts, vouchers and orders for payment re cattle 
disease 1866-7, highways 1862-3, lunatics, Greatford and Shillingthorpe establishments 
(Dr. Willis the younger) letters and papers, plans, accounts minutes, 1828—63, returns of, 
by constables, overseers, medical superintendents, district medical officers, and clerks to 
guardians 1826-91, Lincolnshire county asylum, papers, plans, contracts, accounts etc. 
1844—45, county constabulary 1839—77, prisons at Folkingham, plans, estimates, contracts, 
minutes, 1807—66. 


Financial. Treasurers’ accounts 1802-83, vouchers 1824—76, bank book 1824-42, 
accounts re Folkingham house of correction 1808—15, bills of clerk of the peace 1824—52, 
county rate 1815-51, accounts and vouchers re constabulary 1857—69, accounts re lunatic 
asylum 1849-71. 


Enrolment, registration and deposit. Alehouse recognizances, register 1678-1865, 
actual recognizances 1753-6, annuity memorials register 1817—42 and 11 actual memorials, 
charities, returns of accounts, register of, 1853—61, corn rent award Washingborough 1827— 
30, elections, returns of persons entitled to vote 1832-65, county boundaries act and papers 
1832, enrolments under local acts 1766—1843 (3' only), friendly societies’ registers and rules 
1793-1854, jurors, freeholders lists 1720—51, freeholders books 1826—66, lists of jury 
grand and traverse 1826-43, returns of those qualified 1835-66, land tax duplicates, assess- 
ments and proposals for redemption 1758—1832, militia qualification rolls 1757—1809, oaths 
of allegiance and declarations 1689—1857, oaths of papists 1778—1807, of protestant dissenters 
1761-1817, papists estates 1717—84, petty sessions returns 1843-75, examinations (Sleaford 
only) 1829-35, poor law commissioners papers re 1834—37, property tax commissioners, 
certificates for exemption from juries, 1842-54, plans of public utilities, 19th cent. savings 
banks 1818—35, turnpikes returns 1820, returns of turnpike accounts 1824-64, turnpike 
transfer books, minutes, trustees’ qualifications and declarations 1756-1876. 
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Clerk of the Peace. General proceedings and correspondence 1824—66, case papers 
1684-1808, copies of parliamentary and other returns 1801—63, inventories of records 1838, 
acts of parliament from 17th cent. 


Justices of the Peace. Qualifications 1771-1867, oaths 1820-37, declarations 1831-67, 
= ea a of the peace 1687—1830, register of commissions for the 3 divisions of the county 
1820-56. 


Lieutenancy. Militia, returns of appeals for exemption, schedules of enrolment, returns 
of men liable, ballot books and cards, lists of men ballotted, enrolled and substitutes, lists of 
men serving, lists of men volunteering for regiments of the line, papers re vacancies thus 
created, declarations re bounty, accounts, correspondence, circulars, many of these for the 
South Lincolnshire militia, including the parts of Holland, some also for North Lincolnshire 
militia including parts of Lindsey, 1793-1854. 

City and County of Lincoln 

The records of the city and county of Lincoln, the fourth constituent member of the 
Lincolnshire Archives Committee, were catalogued by W. de Gray Birch, Catalogues of the 
Royal Charters and other Documents and List of Books belonging to the Corporation of Lincoln 
(Lincoln 1906). 

Historical MSS. acquired in 1949 include:— 

Deposits 

Manor of Stow: records, including the r6th cent. copy of a 13th cent. survey and other 
documents of which there are translations and notes in Associated Architectural Societies 
Reports and Papers xxiv, pt. 2, 299 ff., court rolls 1663—1926, entry books, suit rolls, juries' 
verdicts, action books for pleas of debt, minutes of court (loose papers), deputations, surrenders, 
proposals to surrender, conditional surrenders, warrants of satisfaction, customs, mainly 
18th and 19th cent., but some of the above begin late 17th cent. Also some accounts, papers 
re enfranchisement and extinguishment and other matters 19th and 20th cent. It is hoped to 
print further particulars in Reports and Papers of the Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

Manor of Amcotts, draft surrenders, minutes of court, suit rolls etc. 19th cent. (1 bundle). 
Manor of Welton Brinkhall, court rolls 1824-94 and some miscellaneous papers mainly 
20th cent. 

Deeds relating to property in Bourne, Morton, Swayfield, Swineshead, Thurlby, co. 
Lincoln, Ramsholt, co. Suffolk, Yaxley, co. Huntingdon, and Belton, co. Rutland, 18th 
and 19th cent. papers of the manors of Bourne and Bourne Abbots, draft enfranchisements, 
conveyances, copies of wills, 19th cent.; fees taken, 18th cent.; surrenders, presentments 
I6th-18th cent.; papers relating to drainage and other public undertakings, Bourne and 
district, mainly 19th cent. : 

Deeds iud papers relating to property in East Kirkby, Winthorpe, Burgh, and some ad- 
jacent places, Co. Lincoln, 13th—17th cent. Abstracts of some of these have been printed 
in Lincolnshire Notes and Queries v. 71—5, 87—91, but no reference was made there to seven 
informally executed agreements for exchanges of land for life apparently for convenience 
in farming, 16th cent. 

Gifts 

I9 deeds relating to property in Goxhill, Co. Lincoln, 17th cent. 

Details of gifts and deposits are given in the archivists' annual report (duplicated). 

Joan VARLEY. 
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Lonpon 
London County Council Muniment Room. (Members Library). 
Historical MSS. deposited 1948-9 include:— 
Manorial. ‘Tottenham Court Manor, St. Pancras: court rolls, 1778-1939, plan of the 
manor and terrier, 1761 (part of Lord Southampton’s estate papers). 
Estate deeds. Over 1,000 items relating to Lord Camden’s estate in St. Pancras, late 


18th-20th cent.; large collection (uncatalogued) relating to Lord Southampton’s estate in 
St. Pancras; small collections and miscellaneous items relating to most parts of London, 


I. DARLINGTON. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
County Record Office, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 
A. Public and semi-public, 


(a) Archives of Nottinghamshire Court of Quarter Sessions and the Clerk of the Peace, 
amongst which are:— 


Quarter sessions rolls, 1675—1900; quarter sessions files, 1901—date; minute books 
1603-date; indictments, 1739—1779; jurors’ lists, 1739—1824; calendars of prisoners, 1756— 
1831. Administration: bridges, 1719-1839; police, 1834—1886; highways, 1718—date; 
county buildings, 1622—date; riot papers, 1831—1839; lunacy, 1834—1841; gaols, 1789— 
1893; transportation, 1723-1785. Enrolled and deposited documents including:—enrolment 
books, 1761—1916; flax bounty certificates, 1785—1796; friendly society records, 1793-1905; 
land tax assessments, 1752, 1780—1832; parliamentary elections, 1750—1832; lists of free- 
holders, 1786—1 824 ; game certificates, 1784—1796; deputations to gamekeepers, 1861—date; 
returns of sectarian places of worship, 1829; lists of certificates for use of hair powder issued, 
1795—1798; papists’ estates, 1717—1760; York mail, 1786—1802; records of various public 
undertakings (accounts, rules, schemes, plans etc.), 178 1—date; plans of public schemes (canals, 
turnpikes, railwa n etc.) deposited with the clerk of the peace, from 1777; turnpike trusts, 
various, 1759—1863; bastardy returns, 1833-1858; insolvent debtors, 1725-1814; oaths of 
allegiance, abjuration and supremacy, 1714-1858; oaths of dissenters, roman catholics and 
quakers, 1698-1811; enclosure awards for almost all parishes in county, 1759-1868. Clerk . 
of the peace from 1756. 

(b) Justices of the peace: oath rolls, from 1820; commissions of the peace, from 1701. 

(c) Lieutenancy: minutes, 1802—1862; accounts, 1805-1853; nominal rolls and strength 
returns, 1775—1901; commissions 1777—1880; deputy lieutenants, 1689-1869; corre- 
rci 1808—1887; Newark storehouse, 1816—1868; various, 1763—1878; navy, 1700— 
17 

KA Shrievalty: from 1641. 

(e) County treasurer: from 1790. 

(f) Forest records: 1602—1763 (including “The Forest Book’, containing transcripts of 
forest records from temp. Hen. III). 

(g) Ecclesiastical records: tithe awards for the following parishes:—Babworth, Barn- 
stone, Bingham, Bramcote, Bulwell, Chilwell, Darlton, East Stoke, Edwalton, Edwinstowe, 
Hockerton, Kinoulton, Kirklington, Kneesall and Ompton, Langar-cum-Barnstone, 


Misson, Nottingham (St. Mary's), Nuthall, Ordsall, Ratcliffe-on-Soar, Scrooby, Selston, 
Toton. 
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(h) Nottinghamshire commissioners of sewers: minutes, 1681—1937; various, 1790— 
1920. 
. (i) Poor law unions: Basford, 1836—1930; Bingham, 1836—1930; East Retford, 1836— 
1930; Mansfield, 1838—1930; Newark, 1836—1930; Southwell, 1836—1930; Worksop, 
1848—1930. 

(j) Liberty of Southwell and Scrooby: quarter sessions minute books, 1784—1837; oath 
rolls, 1804—1837. 


B. Parochial records. 
Various records relating to the following parishes:— 
Barnby Moor, Blidworth, Bulcote, Calverton, Cotgrave, Cropwell Butler, Elkesley, 
Gamston, Gunthorpe, Hawton, Newark, Oxton, Rempstone, Shelford, South Leverton, 
'Tuxford. 


C. Private deeds. 
Various deeds relating to the following places:— 

Arnold, 1775; Basford, 1775; Carlton-on-T rent, 1761-1763; Clayworth, 1749— 
1792; Coddington, 1789; East Drayton, 1816; East Retford, 1551-1903; Gedling, 1631— 
1775; Lambley, 1775; Laneham, 1757-1846; Laxton, 1631; Leake, 1275; Littleborough, 
1600-1687; Mearing, 1676—1691; Moorgate in Clarborough, 1717-1829; Newark, 1605— 
1795; North Leverton with Habblesthorpe, 1601-1789 ; North Muskham, 1728-1796 ; 
Nottingham, 1674-1822; Ossington, 1761-1763; Rampton, 1734-1834; Screveton, 1796; 
South Leverton, 1706-1829; Sutton-on-Trent, 1761-1763; Treswell, 1629-17145 
Welbeck, 1713; West Retford, 1350—1840; also wills, 1657—1833. 

N. Hicson. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
Oxfordshire County Records Joint Committee. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 

Enclosures: Langford, award and map, 11 Dec. 1810; South Newington, map, 19th cent. 

Collection of books, maps, documents, etc. relating to the Sarsden estate, 1 8th-2oth cent. 

Pre-enclosure map of the parish of Dorchester, 1837-8. 

Miscellaneous deeds relating to Oxfordshire, 17th—19th cent. 

Oxford Canal Company, miscellaneous records, 17th—19th cent. 

F. G. Scorr. 


County or SALOP 
County Record Office, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Official records. 


Education. Elementary school log books from Boningale (1874—1929), Bromlow 
(1933-1935), Eaton-under-Heywood (1897—1924), Edgton (1898—1948), Madeley Wood 
(1897-1926), Rhydycroesau (1879-1921), Wem (1871—1931), Westhope (1907-1919). 
School Managers’ minutes, Wem (1894—1903). 

Fire service. Ellesmere District Council Joint Fire committee records, 1904-1939. 

Petty sessions. Albrighton 1876-1913 (6), Condover 1872-1908 (8), Pontesbury 
1880-1938 (23). 

Poor law. Guardians’ committee minutes for Shrewsbury (1930-1938), Bridgnorth 
(1930-1935), Clun (1930-1942), Drayton (1930—1937), Ludlow (1930-1941), Welling- 
ton (1932-1940), Wenlock (1930-1934), general (1930-1942), 18 vols. Boarding-out 
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committee minutes, Bridgnorth (1930-1941); Clun (1930-1946). Public assistance com- 
mittee minutes (1937-1941) Atcham Union, record of complaints against the master and 
Matron of the Shrewsbury House of Industry 1861-1865, ledgers (1900-1925). 

Old Age Pensions committee. Pontesbury sub-committee minutes (1908—1924), 
register of claims (1908-1919). f ] 

Bridge construction. Articles for building Cound bridge 1795, agreement for rebuilding 
by Carline and Hazledine, 1818; plan and sections Radbrook bridge, 1825; papers and 
specification for building of Farlow bridge by a local committee, 1876-1878. 


Parish records. 

Bromfield: parish registers 1559—1711, churchwardens’ accounts 1616—1926, poor law 
papers 17th-19th cent. Meole Brace: highway, borough, county, poor relief, sanitary 
and special rate books, 1828—1904 (226 vols.); parish council papers on elections, water 
supply, footpaths, charities, 1895—1903. Woodcote: churchwardens’, overseers’, constables’ 
and highway surveyors’ accounts, 1795—1836. 


Enclosures. 

Bishop’s Castle and Munslow, act 1838. Breadon Heath, manor of Welshampton, 
articles of agreement 1818. Eastwick, plan of encroachments on common, n.d. Eller- 
dine, particulars of enclosures on Ellerdine Heath, 1812. Great Ness, articles for enclosing 
commons on Nesscliff and Hopton Hill, 1775. 


Tithes and Glebe. . 

Acton Scott, tithe map 1839 and award 1846. — Baschurch, decision in tithe dispute 
between vicar and landowners. —Hopesay, tithe map 1854. Neen Savage, tithe map 1839 
and award 1841. Oswestry, survey of Wootton and Middleton townships for tithe c. 1800. 
Sheinton, tithe map 1839, copy award 1841. Stottesden, tithe maps and awards for the 
townships of Stottesdon, Duddlewick, Hinton, Bardley, Harcourt, Chorley, Northwood, 
Ingardine, The Lowe, Pickthorn, Prescott, Walton, Bagginswood, Wrickton, Newton, 
Overton, Walkerslow, 1842-8; map of Stottesdon and Farlow showing glebe, 1819. Welsh- 
ampton, extracts from terriers, 1734, 1805, 1828. Yeaton, modus agreed at Yagdon court, 
1787-1814. 


Manorial records. 

Deputations of gamekeepers for the earl of Darlington’s Shropshire manors, 1800-1821. 
Branson, case as to common rights, 1735. Caus: compotus roll for Castle, 1399-14003; 
curia parva, 1473-4, suit rolls 1731-1758 (2) and list of freeholders and suitors from 14th 
cent.; precepts 1677-1825 (3), jury lists 1677-1739 (8), presentments 1677-1827 (136 
papers), estreats 1691-1809 (18), draft court rolls 1702-1730 (9), letters 1587, 1619. 
Chirkland, court leet papers, 1799. — Cressage, suit rolls 1811-1843 (4). Deytheur, valua- 
tion, 1813. Ellesmere, presentments 1793—1805 (14), estreats 1803—1806 (3) for town and 
for manor of the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Ford, court books, 1778-1814 (4). Suit 
` rolls, 19th cent, for Garmeston, Harley, Hem, Kenley, Leighton, Oxenbold, Rowton, 
Wroxeter. Hogstow, forest court, court roll 1473-4. Stretton-en-le-Dale, court books 
1721-1893 (12 vols.). 


Plans and maps. 
Salop, Ogilby’s road map of Ludlow, Stretton, Shrewsbury road. Atcham, intended 
alteration of London road, 1820, Condover, turnpike road from Shrewsbury, n.d. Elles- 
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mere, property in Scotland Street, 1821. Milson, maps of 2 estates, n.d. and 1810. Os- 
westry, plan of street improvements. Preen, plan of Preen Common, Kenley Common, 
and Church Preen. Shrewsbury, East Bridge, drawn from survey of 1765 by Mr. A. W. 
Ward. Vennington, 3 plans of roads at Vennington in connection with carriage road 
stopped at Vron Gate, 1774. Walford estate, 19th cent. Westbury, road near Dog and 
Duck, 1860 and 1867. Rowley Common, township of Wallop, and part of Longley Hill, 
Mena Brem 1694. Worthen, Sir J. R. Kynaston's estate, 1847. Yockleton, turnpike 
road, 1862. 


Business records. 


Coalbrookdale and Horsehay : partnership agreement 1721, company’s notices and rules, 
memoranda book 1801-5, letters illustrating the company’s business and difficulties 1806— 
1830, wage books, Coalbrookdale and Horsehay forges, 1774-1798. Ironbridge: minute 
book of Tontine Inn, 1784-1791. Madeley Field and Madeley Wood Ironworks, accounts 
1790-1797. Oswestry: Lacon’s ironmongery business, accounts 1809—1812 and samples. 


Deeds, etc. 


Alberbury, draft lease of mines, 1836. Asterton, or Astanton, Myndtown parish, 1641. 
Bicton Heath, lease of recent enclosure, 1768. Bridgnorth, property in, Mill Street, and 
Synge family documents, 1380-1855; Bridgnorth and Tasley rentals, 1861-8. Buildwas, 
agreement between abbot and church of Wentnor, 13th cent. Burwarton, probate will, 
1883. Buttery, 1815. Corfton, 1664. Ellesmere, earl of Bridgewater's title, 1722-1823, 
Stocks, lease,1741. Highley, 1618. Kinnerley, property at Osbaston, 1698-1783. Long- 
ford, Stockton township, survey of Cotes property, 1872. Meole Brace, Bank Farm and 
Shrewsbury Burial Board, 1856. Newport, town water supply dispute. Pontesbury, 
Woodhall estate lease, 1799. Shavington documents (Darliston, Morton Wood, Comber- 
mere, Tittenley), 12th cent.-1588. Shrewsbury, St. John's Hill, 1768; earl of Tanker- 
ville's property 1811-1834. Wattlesborough and Shrewsbury, Davies Charity, 1668-1775. 
Welsh Frankton, 1845. Welshampton, several properties, 1754—1836. Westbury (Caus, 
The Hurst, Wallop, Vennington), property sold by the marquis of Bath, 1810-1845, 1863-5. 
Worthen (Aston Rogers), Park Pool, 1814—1860. West Felton and Ruyton XI Towns 
(Shelvocke, Hanley, Elbridge, Wigmarsh, Rednall, Haughton), exchange and alteration of 
roads. Wem and Whitchurch (High Street, Wem; Tilly and Trench; Horton; Dodington 
and Iscoyd), 1677—1864. Woodcote, household and estate books, 1776-1856. Woollaston, 
Edward’ Donne’s Charity, 1629. Walford Manor and district (Preston, Baschurch, Fitz, 
Middle, Shrewsbury, Pontesbury, Wem, Alberbury and other parishes), 1345-1878 (567 
deeds). 


Miscellaneous. 

Glynne family papers, 1776-1807. Dymock pedigree. Mytton pedigree, 

Licence to collect alms in Shropshire for Marshalsea prisoners, 1461. MS. chronicle of 
local events, c. 1820. 

Reports, minutes and expenses of Shropshire Nursing Federation, 1902—1945, 28 vols.: 

Shropshire Surgical Home, Baschurch, 1920. 

Society for bettering the condition of the poor in the hundred of Oswestry, 7th report, 
1819. 

Mary C. Hir 
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SoMERSET 
County Record Office, Taunton. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Family papers. 

I. A collection of documents from the Wharton MSS. (v. supra, p. 85) including: 
court rolls of the manor and hundred of Chew, 1553-1653 (22 rolls); court books of the 
manors of Chew, 1637-40 (1 vol.), and Regilbury, 1598—1639 (1 vol.); estreat rolls of the 
manor and hundred of Chew, 1574—81 (2 rolls); surveys and rentals of numerous Tynte 
estates, 17th—19th cent. (9 vols., and several loose papers). 

76 deeds and cognate documents (including 3 wills), relating to several Somerset parishes, 
including Barrow Gurney, Backwell, Broomfield, Cannington, Ditcheat, Goathurst, 
Spaxton, etc., 1303-1478. 

c. 2,750 deeds and cognate documents, 16th—19th cent., relating to various ''ynte pro- 
perties, including: c. 1,820 documents of the Halswell and other mid-Somerset estates (Goat- 
hurst, Broomfield, West Monkton, Othery, Bridgwater, N. Petherton, Chilton Polden, 
Chilton Trinity, Cannington, Nether Stowey, etc.); c. 680 documents of the Chew and other 
north-Somerset estates (Chew Baber, Pensford, Regilbury, Wraxall, Axbridge, etc.); and 
c. 250 documents relating to scattered parishes or to personal estate; contract books for various 
manors, 17th and 18th cent. (6 vols.), and particulars of leases, 18th cent. (1 vol., and a few 
paper sections); numerous documents relating to various law-suits, 17th-19th cent. A 
number of militia papers, 17th—19th cent.; various documents relating to local elections, and 
a large amount of correspondence, with personal accounts and other papers, 17th—19th cent.; 
8 documents relating to the Royal Arch Masons, and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
19th cent., and other miscellaneous papers. 

The collection includes also orders to save harmless the properties of Hugh Halswell, 
signed by the earl of Essex, 1644, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, 1645. 

2. Collection of Butleigh estate muniments, including: court roll, 1622 (6 mm.), estreat 
rolls, 1669—1804 (4 mm., 1 paper and 6 vols.), register of common fines, 1763-1821 (1 vol.), 
and court papers, 1658-1787 (10 bundles); all of the hundred court of Whitley. Court 
papers, 1736—78 (1 bundle), reeve's compotus, 1466/67 (1 roll), rentals, 1685—1878 (7 vols., 
4. bundles of loose papers), surveys, 1650—1828 (2 vols., 3 files, 1 bundle of loose papers); all 
of the manor of Butleigh. Map of farms in Butleigh and Baltonsborough, 1827; and map 
with award of exchange of lands in Butleigh and Street, 1865. 

c. 1500 deeds, dated between 1568 and 1859, but mainly of 17th and 18th cent., the 
larger proportion of which relate to the parish of Butleigh. 

Account of the Rt. Hon. James Greville, Esq., Cofferer to His Majesty, 1751 (2 rolls). 
Account of William, earl of Chatham, Paymaster General of H.M. Guards, garrisons and 
land forces, and of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, 1755 (2 rolls). 

General pardon (letters patent) granted to Inigo Jones, 1625/26; probate copy of the 
will of Inigo Jones, 1650, proved 1652. ` 

Grant (letters patent) of the reversion (on death of John Denham, Esq.) of the office 
of H.M. Surveyor, to John Webb of Butleigh, esq., 1660. Also a mass of miscellaneous 
papers relating to such matters as local rates, militia, litigation, etc., 17th —19th cent. 

3. Collection of documents relating mainly to the Oatway family, consisting of: 9 deeds 
and cognate documents relating generally to the parishes of Cutcombe and Dunster, 1749— 
1871; 4 wills, 1810-40; papers concerning the personal estate of John Oatway, decd., 
1868-83 (23 docts.), and documents of the Priory Farm, Dunster, including miscellaneous 
accounts, 1856—67 (8). 
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4. The original manuscripts of John Strachey, F.R.S., 1671-1743, who produced the 
first large-scale map of Somerset in 1736. The collection includes, original letters, printed 
proposals, sketch-maps and field-maps, which reflect the amount of work undergone in col- 
lecting material for the map. Also included in the collection are the original manuscripts of 
the ‘Somersetshire Illustrated’, a county history which remained unpublished, together with 
letters, printed proposals, local historical notes, and genealogical notes on numerous families, 

"There are also many papers concerning the custody and arrangement of public records, 
with transcripts and extracts from rolls relating to Scottish affairs, in addition to other mis- 
cellaneous papers on general history, and the personal papers of the Strachey family. 


Parish records. 

Paulton, including: poor rate books, 1828—41 (10 vols.); churchwardens' and overseers' 
account books, 1801—11 (2 vols.). 

Fitzhead, including: papers relating to the settlement of the poor, 1684—1849 (66 docts.); 
bastardy papers, 1723—1818 (14 docts.); apprenticeship indentures, 1689—1815 (141 docts.); 
and other miscellaneous documents, 1684—1923 (21). 

Churchwardens’ and overseers’ account book for the parish of Montacute, 1636—1752 
(1 vol.). 

98 papers relating to Batcombe and Upton Noble tithes, 1830—49. 


Manorial documents. 
I. Franceis estate 
. Somerset only. Court rolls of the manors of: Bradford and Hele, 1399-1618 (9 rolls), 
Combe Florey, 1622—23 (1 paper), Gerbeston, 1398—1515 (1 roll). Court book of the manor 
of Chard, 1728—32 [early 19th cent. copy] (1 vol.). Ministers' accounts of the manors of: 
Bradford and Hele, 1550—97 (5 rolls), Combe Florey and Bratton, 1475—76 (1 roll), Combe 
Florey, 1429—70 (including estreat roll of the same manor, 1523) (1 roll), Gerbeston, 
1453—1508 (1 roll); estreat roll of the manor of Wellington, 1574 (3 ff.). Custumals of the 
manors of: Bradford, 1353 (1 roll), and zemp. Eliz. (1 roll), Wellington, c. 1600 (1 paper). 
Rental of the manor of Combe Florey, and other Somerset manors, 1343 (1 roll). Survey of 
the manor of Bradford [? c. 1700] (1 vol.). 


Somerset and Devon intermixed. Court rolls of the manors of: Talaton, 1509-46, and 
Combe Florey, 1534—35 (1 roll), Loman Clavel and East Chevithorne, 1403-1541, Combe 
Florey, 1533-37, and Gerbeston, 1533-36 (1 roll). Court book of Somerset and Devon 
Franceis manors, 1573-87 (1 vol). Ministers’ accounts of the manors of: Killerton, Hele 
and Talaton, betw. 1436 and 1516, Combe Florey, 1516 (and court rolls, estreat rolls, 
rental, etc. of the manor of Killerton, 1437-1515) (1 roll), 'Talaton Franceis, East Chevi- 
thorne, Loman Clavel, Buckerell Francis, Bratton Clavel and Killerton, 1511—12, and 
Combe Florey, Gerbeston, and .Bradford with Hele Franceis, 1511-12 (1 roll), Somérset 
and Devon, 1492~1519 (1 roll). 


Devon only. Court rolls of the manors of: Bradninch borough, 1391—1415 (1 roll), 
Buckerell, 1444—57 (1 roll), Buckerell and Pittinghays, 1462-84 (1 roll), Buckerell and 
Pittinghays, 1473-1516 (including ministers’ accounts of the manor of Buckerell, 1454—55) 
(1 roll), Buckerell, 1505—15 (1 roll), Hele, femp. Edw. III to Hen. VIII (1 roll: 104 mm.), 
Killerton, 1352—1482 (1 roll), Killerton and Loman Clavel, 1400—1517 (1 roll), Talaton, 
Killerton and Buckerell, 1416—1540 (1 roll), Talaton, 1426—43 (1 roll), Talaton, Pitting- 
hays, Loveton, Loman Clavel and Killerton, 1526—51 (1 roll), Talaton and Killerton, 
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1527—28 (x roll), Talaton, 1587—1618. Ministers’ accounts of the manors of: Hele (in- 
cluding 2 rentals), 1354—95 (1 roll), Loman Clavel, Talaton, Bratton Franceis and Chevi- 
thorne, 1426—1 509 (1 roll), Talaton and other Devon manors, 1438-1519 (1 roll), Talaton, 
Buckerell and Pittinghays, 1473-1512 (1 roll), Talaton, Killerton, East Membury, Loman 
Clavel, Pittinghays and Loveton, 1549-51 (1 roll). 


Cornwall only. Court rolls of the manor of Tregeare, 1504-05 (1 roll), 1513-14 
(1 roll). Ministers’ accounts of the manor of 'Tregeare, 1428-29 (1 roll). Survey of the 
manor of Burneare, 1549 (1 vol.). (For further deposits of Franceis estate documents, 
see under Deeds). 


2. Miscellaneous. 

Court rolls: hundred of Abdick, 1448-50 (9 mm.), hundred of Corfe Castle ae 
(co. Dorset), 1519-20 (2 mm.), hundred of Corfe Castle (forinsec), 1525-26 (1 m.), 
hundred of Corfe Castle (intrinsic [? and forinsec]), 1526-27 (1 m.), hundred of South 
Molton (co. Devon), 1453-54 (3 mm.), borough of South Molton, 1476-77 (3 mm.), 
manor of Wrington, 1618 (1 m.), manor of Curry Rivel, 1354-55 (4 mm.), 1403-08 

mm. 
M SA rolls, 1609-1778 (4 vols.), and court papers, 1649—1777 (60 docts.) of the rec- 
torial manor of Shapwick cum Moorlinch; court papers of the manor of Shapwick, 1686— 
1771 (about 150 docts.); copy of a custumal of all the manors and lordships of the whole 
barony of the dissolved monastery of Glastonbury, 1592. 


Deeds, etc. 

Deeds of Aller, 1725-1808 (10), Curry Rivel, 1641-1836 (47), Curry Rivel and Dray- 
ton, 1831 (1), Curry Rivel, Drayton and Neroche area, 1690-1822 (4), Curry Rivel and 
Langport, 1798—1806 (4), Curry Rivel, Drayton and Langport, 1728-82 (7), Drayton, 
1761 (1), pos Episcopi, 1660 (1), Stocklinch Magdalen, 1815 (1), Somerset (no 
parish), 1799 (1), 1831 (2); Hennock (co. Devon), 1602 (1), and St. Mary Lambeth (co. 
Surrey), c. 1815; bundle of miscellaneous documents relating to property in Curry Rivel, 
1723-1831 (11); 6 Somerset wills, 1723—1826; 7 miscellaneous documents, including in- 
ventories of goods, marriage bond, letters of administration, etc., 1740-1839; receipt book 
of general estate expenses of Thos. Jennings Ilett, his wife, and various other persons, 177 1— 
1807; book of general and estate accounts, 1882. 

18 deeds relating to Ilchester and Stocklinch St. Magdalen, 1712-81, one document 
relating to the Ilchester Almshouse rents, c. 1550, and 10 documents, c. 16th—18th cent. 

106 deeds and cognate documents relating to Ilchester, 1686—1785; appointments, 
resignations, and elections of bailiffs and capital burgesses of the borough of Ilchester, 1774—91 
(6 docts.), and 5 other documents relating to the borough, 1735-1817. 

164, deeds and cognate documents relating to the Franceis estates in the parishes of: 
Bradford, Buckland St. Mary, Chard, Combe Florey, Crewkerne, Wellington, West Buck- 
land, etc., c. 1166—1458 (11), 1542-1772 (153). 

351 deeds and cognate documents relating to properties of other families (including Speke) 
in the parishes of: Buckland St. Mary, Chard, Combe St. Nicholas, Dowlish Wake (East 
and West Dowlish) and many other parishes, 1 577—1863. 

About 559 out-county deeds and cognate documents, mainly those relating to Franceis 
estates in Devon, late r3th—r9th cent. 

41 deeds and cognate documents relating to the parishes of: Cannington, Huntspill, Lyng, 
North Petherton, Spaxton, Staplegrove, Stogursey, Taunton St. James, and West Monkton, 
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1614/15—1863; papers relating to the Burland family, 1745—1810 (2 bundles, 9 ff. and 9 
docts.); papers relating to the Brue drainage, 1800, 1801 (3 docts.); surveys, maps, and plans 
relating to Cossington, etc., 1769-1843 (6 docts.); maps of the manors of Woolavington, 
Pym, and Woolavington Throckmorton, c. 1770; documents relating to lands in Bawdrip, 
1828—51 (2 docts.); sale catalogues relating to property in Somerset, 1805-43 (5 docts.), 
and 1919 (1 vol.); and other miscellaneous documents, 1721-1872 (6). 

Deeds of Chelworth [Chelwood], 1647-1806 (10), Chelworth and Farmborough, 
1781 (2), Chelworth, Houndstreet [Hunstrete] and Farmborough, 1730-93 (4), Milborne 
Port, 1692—1846 (9), Newton St. Loe, 1826 (1), Wells, 1800 (1), Sandford Orcas, 1852—75 
(17), Somerset (no parish), 1824 (1), and other miscellaneous documents, 1866 (2). 
‘Orders of exchange (with maps) of lands in Timberscombe, Cutcombe, Winsford and 
Dulverton, and East Anstey (co. Devon), 1871; and lands in Brushford, 1877. 

Deeds of Clevedon, 1864, 1868 (2), Staplegrove, 1870 (1); will relating to property 
in Somerset, 1865, pr. 1899; and appointment of trustee to a will and codicil, 1893. 

Deeds of: manors of Bathwick and Wrington, and the Chapels of Woolley and Burring- 
ton, 1620-1844 (73); particulars and valuations of the manors of Ubley and Wrington, 
1738-81 (4 docts.); papers relating to the Pulteney family, c. 1600-1751 (51 docts.); and. 
other miscellaneous documents, 1598-1743 (6); also a will relating to co. Middlesex, with 
statements of accounts, 1709—36 (3 docts.). 

Deeds of Aller, 1630 (1), South Brent, 1595 (1), Huish, 1744 (1), Queen Camel, 
1708-82 (9), Wanstrow, 1696 (1), 1743 (2); also, a sale catalogue of property in High Ham 
and Huish Episcopi, 1873. 

10 draft leases relating to the parishes of Bickenhall, Bridgwater, and Wembdon, 1792— 
1861, and co., Pembroke, 1799 (1); 8 documents relating to the Cole family, 1812-47. 

Deeds of Bath, 1831 (1), Burnham, 1865 (1), (with 28 letters and a bill concerning the 
property, 1864—66); Chew Magna, 1795 (1), and Wiveliscombe, 1818-30 (3). 

22 deeds and cognate documents (including 2 wills) relating to Bridgwater, 1694—1795, 
and a case and opinion of counsel concerning land in Bridgwater, 1766. 

21 deeds and cognate documents (including 5 wills), mainly relating to the parish of 
North Petherton, 1681—189o. 

Deeds of Oake, Hillfarrance and Woolavington, 1695—1781 (75); North Petherton, 
1753-97 (4); Bath, 1759 (3); Taunton and West Monkton, 1754 (1); North Cadbury, 1 548— 
1603 (18); co. Wiltshire 1649-1833 (6); Drayton, 1643-1729/30 (23); property held of 
the manor of Thurloxton, 1748-90 (10); Bath, 1875 (1); Frome Selwood, 1796 (1); and 
Nunney, 1576—1689 (4). 

Survey of the manor of Long Sutton 1719/20, with contract books of property in the 
manor, 1744—97 (2 vols.). Survey of the manor of Yatton and other Somerset manors, 
1700 (1 vol.). 

Will relating to London, 1548. 


Maps. Parts of the parishes of Ash Priors, Bishops Lydeard, and Combe Florey, show- 
ing the line of the original Lydeard St. Lawrence-Bishops Lydeard turnpike road [n.d.] 
(watermarked date, 1826). Grand Western Canal from Topsham (co. Devon) to Taunton 
(2 sections), surveyed 1794. Canal from Newbury (co. Berks.) to Bath, and the Wilts.— 
Berks. Canal with the proposed Somerset Coal Canal, surveyed 1793. Wedmore, 1805, 
Ashcott parish, 1872, manor of Shapwick, c. 1780, 1787, Shapwick parish, 1839, Shapwick 
Turf Moor, 1782, and Kings Sedgemoor, 1791, 1795. 

Map showing the alteration of several foot-paths in the parish of Brislington, 1804. 
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Miscellaneous. 


2 letters concerning the Seamen family, 1753, 1782. 

Order for a hearing in the court of insolvent debtors, 1839, and 2 letters relating to the 
sale of land in Wells, and an account of a brick and tile manufacturer in Glastonbury, 1839. 

Commissions of shrievalty, 1623, 1730 (2), quietus rolls, 1596-1731 (3), articles of 
covenant including appointment of bailiffs, 1623 (3), and assignment of prisoners, 1624 (1). 

Lieutenancy, minute books, 1805-15 (3 vols.), volunteers and militia letter books, 
1805—23 (4 vols.), and 2 other militia vols., 1804-18; militia papers (including muster rons 
etc.), c. 1822-31 (68 docts.). 

231 deeds and cognate documents relating to Shapwick and neighbouring eine: 
1349-1884, including 7 deeds concerning the manor of Wyke Champflower, 1349—71; 
writ of assistance and quietus of Henry Bull, esq., Sheriff, 1683-845 quietus of Wm. Bull, esq., 
collector of lay subsidy, 1627, and lay subsidy roll for the hundreds of Whitley, North Pether- 
ton, Cannington, Andersfield, and Huntspill and Puriton, and the boroughs of Bridgwater 
and Stogursey, 1640; militia etc. commissions concerning the Bull and Strangways families, 
1644—1808 (17 docts.), including three signed by Charles, Prince of Great Britain, Captain 
General of the Associated Western Army (later Charles the Second), 1644; six letters and 
other papers concerning the Polden Hill Regiment of Volunteers, 1803; confirmation of the 
right to bear arms, granted to Wm. Bull of Peglinch, esq., 1624; and numerous other docu- 
ments including surveys, rentals, and papers relating to tithe matters, and liability for repair 
of Shapwick churchyard wall, etc.; also, deeds and other papers relating to properties in co. 
Glos. (to be transferred). 

Account of the tenure of numerous manors and other properties in Somerset, between 
8 Edw. I. (1279—80) and 22 Eliz. (1579-80), drawn up c. 1580, the illuminated parchment 
covers of which are leaves from a monastic lectionary, 13th cent. (1st folio missing, and major 
part of last folio torn away). 

"Treasury Payment of Arrears of ye. Servants of K.C. IT. E. Rochester Ld. Treasurer, 
F. Gwyn Secretary! c. 1686 (1 vol.), and *A Short Character of Charles the Second King of 
England' (early 18th cent., paper section). 

Calendars of prisoners in Somersetshire gaols, 1761—1801 (9 docts.). 

Haroitp Kine. 


SUFFOLK 
East Suffolk County Hall, Ipswich. 
Summary of manorial records received since September, 1947. 


Commandery alias St. John's East Bergholt, court book, 1730-1799; East Bergholt, 
Old Hall, abstracts of courts (1 book), (1383-1507), 16th cent.; Braiseworth Old Hall and 
New Hall with Barnes including at various dates Eye Sokemere, Eye Hall late Priory and 
Hoxne Hall with the Priory, court books, 40 Eliz. —1931 (4), minute books, 1748—1824. (2), 
verdicts and presentments of the homage, minutes of surrenders and relative papers, warrants 
to bailiffs to announce courts, 1745-60 (1 packet); Brandeston Hall, with some records 
relating to Tyes in Cretingham and Haroldes in Cretingham, court rolls, 1515- 
1732 (7), court book, 1703-1746, stewards’ files and papers, 1501-1858 (12 bundles), 
rentals and surveys (1374-1819) (20 items); Davellers in Brome, court books, 9 James 1— 
1917 (5), minute book, 1747—1822 (1); Ling Hall in Brome including at various dates Hoo 
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Hall in Oakley and Brome Priory, court books, 9 James I~1744 (3), minute book, 1747- 
1824 (1), rental, 1 Ed. VI; Cotton Bresworth with the Members, including at various dates, 
Bacton, Newton, Wickham Skeith, Finningham and Mendlesham, rentals, 1521—1598 
(14 items); Cretingham alias "T yes, court rolls, 1327-1731, court book, 1642—1671, stewards’ 
files and papers, 1680—1803 (3 items), surveys and rentals, 1537—1691 (1 roll); Haroldes, 
Cretingham, including at various dates, Westleton, Darsham, Brundish, Brandeston, and 
Dennington, court rolls, 1510-1637 (2), surveys and rentals, 1526—1614 (2 items); Denham 
with Flimworth, court books, 1609—1928 (6), abstracts of court rolls (1564)-«. 1700 (2), 
survey, c. 1580; Easton with Letheringham, Kettleburgh-Charsfield, Hoo-Charsfield, 
Martley Hall and Hoo, court books, 1863—1932 (2), minute book, 1855-1921; honour of 
Eye, action books, 1754—81 (2), proceedings book, 1754—82 (1), court book, 1750, accounts 
of tourns for the honour of Eye, 1645—1661 (1 packet), ‘Remembrances concerning the 
Honour of Eye’ by Thomas Taylor, being copies of deeds, court rolls and other records, 1697 
(1 book); Cranley Hall in Eye, extent of the site of the manor, with the demesne land, 1625, 
1626 (3 papers); Eye Hall late Priory, court books, 1650—1888 (7), minute books, 1774— 
1824, minutes of courts, 1680-84 (loose papers), index to court books, 17th—18th cent., 
survey, made in accordance with an act of parliament for the sale of the honours, manors and 
lands of the late king, Charles I, with Commonwealth device and figures of Peace (?) and 
Justice, 1650; Eye Sokemere, Eye Thelnetham and Eye Leet, court books, 1600—1932 (19), 
court roll, 1651 (1), index to court books, 1640-1710, minute books, 1774—1822 (2); 
Gosbeck, translations and abstractsof court rolls(1 file, modern), 1610-1700; Hoo, court book, 
1840—1931; Horham Jernegans, including at various dates, manor of Horham 'T'horp Hall 
with Woottens, court books, 1628-1925 (4), minute books, 1758-1827 (2); Hoxne Hall 
. with the Priory, court books, 1617—1933 (7), rentals, 1739-1830 (4), extent, c. 1637; 
Harkstead cum Climston, abstracts of court rolls, 1410—1640 (modern); Kelsale, estreats of 
court leet, 13 April, 4 Eliz. (1562); Mettingham, rentals, 1690, 1743; Monewden with 
Solyards, court books, 1771—1856 (2), stewards’ files and papers, 1422-1745 (2 bundles); - 
Beauchamps in Oakley, court books, 9 James I—1761 (4), minute book, 1740—93, verdicts and 
presentments of the homage with some copies of court roll, 1748—63 (1 packet, paper and 
parchment); Hoo Hall in Oakley, including at various dates, Woodhall and' Ampners in 
‘Thrandeston, Palgrave, Brome Hall, Ling Hall in Brome, Facons in Stuston, Thorpe Corn- 
wallis, Tivetshall, Kilverston, Westhorpe, Stradbroke with Stubcroft, Hoxne Hall with the 
Priory, Chickering with Wingfield, Horham Jernegans, Denham with Flimworth, Braise- 
worth Old Hall, Boylands in Scole, Osmondeston in Scole, Eye Hall, Eye Sokemere, Cranley 
Hall in Eye, Eye'T'helnetham, Wilby, Horham Halland Coppleditch, court books, 1 3 James I- 
1920(5), minute book, 1747—18 14, (1), verdicts and presentments of the homage, leet bills and 
relative papers, 1748—67 (1 packet, papers), deed book, 10 Ed. II-3 Hen. VIII, bailiffs’ 
accounts, 3 Eliz., rental, 1925 ; Palgrave, court book, 1732—1937 (6), surveys and extracts 
from court roll, s. d. 15th and 16th cent. (1 packet, papers); Rishangles, surveys and rentals, 
1666—1722 (1); Sibton with the Members, including at various dates, Sibton, Peasenhall, 
Yoxford, Walpole, Heveningham, Bramfield, Rendham, Holton, Dunwich, Linstead, 
Ufford, Debach, Ilketshall, Shaddingfield, Henley, Debenham, Orford, Rumburgh, Stern- 
field, Friston, Benhall, Saxmundham, Middleton, Bruisyard, Darsham, Westleton, Knodis- 
hall, Mendham, Brundish, Fressingfield, court rolls, 1376—1687 (28), rentals and surveys, 
1484—1784 (26), account books, 1776-1905 (13), stewards’ files, 1700-1824 (6), court 
books, 1632-1891 (15), various papers and books, including 13th cent. entries, 16th-17th 
cent.; Stoke by Clare, court books, 1719—1935 (4), abstracts of copyholders and freeholders, 
1733-1791, c. 1800; Erbury, otherwise Stoke with Chilton, Stoke by Clare, court books, 
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1717—1923 (4), abstracts of copyholders and freeholders, 1733-1791, c. 1800; Stoke by Nay- 
land with Shardlowes and Withermarsh, court rolls, 1730-32 (2); Broughton Hall, Ston- 
ham Aspall, rental, 1764; Stradbroke with Stubcroft, court books, 1651—1935 (15), rentals 
and surveys, 6 Hen. VI, 1803 (6); township of Stuston, survey, 4.3 Eliz., extent, 16th cent., 
estray book, Stuston Common, 1825-38; Facons in Stuston, court books, 9 James I—1761 (4), 
copy of court rolls, 48 Ed. III-: Ed. VI; Sparkes with Leighes, Swefüing, stewards' file, 
1523-1676 (1 bundle); township of Thrandeston, surveys, 6 Ed. VI & 3-4 Philip & Mary 
(2), deed book (10 Hen. V—temp. Hen. VI), extent, s.d. (16th cent.), rent account, 25 
Hen. VIII, including at various dates, Stuston, Brome, Palgrave, Mellis, Tivetshall, Oakley 
and other places; Ampners in Thrandeston, court books, 10 James I~1907 (5); Mavesons 
in Thrandeston, court rolls, 20 James I—1732 (5); court books, 1735—1920 (2); Woodhall in 
‘Thrandeston, court books, 10 James I-1934 (3); Brockford with the Members, in Wether- 
ingsett, court rolls, 22 Eliz.-22 James I (4), court book, 1683—1848, notices of courts, 1877— 
93 (1 file); Wickham with the Members, Wickham Market, court book, 1773—1934 (6), 
minute book, 1832-33; Giffords in Wickhambrook, court rolls, 1613—1912 (8), index to 
court rolls, 1691-1861; Wilby and Wilby Leet, court book, 1888—1933, verdicts and pre- 
sentments of the homage and leet, leet bills and accounts of leet and corn rents due to the lord 
of the leet, with some for the manor of Southoult, 1693-1726 (1 packet of papers); Chickering 
with Wingfield, court books, 1670—1926 (3), 2 rental, including the manor of Denham with 
Flimworth, 1772-1830; Waterhall in Wixoe, court books, 1751—1935 (2), rentals, 1470— 
1710 (1 vol.); Wrentham Poynings, compotus, 42—43 Ed. III. (1 roll, parchment); Boylands 
in Scole, Norfolk, court books, 1614—1925 (7), minute book, 1748—70 (1), extent, 1751; 
including also at various dates the manors of Osmondeston in Scole and Thorpe Abbot; 
Osmondeston in Scole, Norfolk, court books, 10 James I—1923 (6). 
Linaw J. REDSTONE. 


SURREY 
County Record Office, Kingston-upon-Thames. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Manorial., 

Great Bookham, court rolls, 1707-1722, 1825—1934, draft court books, 1642, 1707— 
. 1842, draft minutes, 1634-5, minute books, 1691-1706, 1708-1715, 1812-1819, 1831- 
1848, miscellanea, 1695—1925; Eastwick, draft minutes (1 f.) 1634—5; Headley, court rolls, 
1585-1640, 1654-1829, draft court book, 1654-1726, transcript, 1654-1726, minute 
book, 1820-1885; Ravensbury, miscellanea, 1622/3; Woodham, miscellanea, 1706-1803. 


General. 

Deeds relating to:—Beddington, 1799. (1); Burstow manor (Culpeper family), 1613- 
1705 (22); Dorking, 1647-1724 (12); Guildford (Allen House), 1555—1585 (8); Kingston 
and Horsley Down (Quaker marriage certificate, Samuel Birchett to Alice Min) 1679 (1); 
Leatherhead bridge, 1676—1813 (15); Limpsfield, 1695 (1); Stoke-next-Guildford, 1740— 
1892 (28); Southwark ("White Lion’), 1734 (1). 

Limpsfield turnpike trust, sections from minute book, 1770, and account books, 1770—- 
1773 and 1771-1773. 

m, Kingston, London, Southwark, Dutton manor (Cheshire), 2 volumes of schedules 
of dedi: and rentals of estate (later Bullocks’) (1553-1784). 

Shere parish records: highway rate books, 1817—59 (28 vols.), surveyors’ account books, 

1802-17, 1830—36, 1838—58 (31 vols.), poor rate assessment books, 1821—36 (2 vols.), 
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overseers’ account books, 1776-1 807, 1810-41 (4 vols.), overseers’ expenditure books, 
1827-35 (4 vols.), miscellaneous poor law records, 1816-1838 (8 vols.). 


Records of boards of guardians and of guardians committees: 

Chertsey union, minute books, 1835—1930 (34 vols.), committee minute books, 1862— 
1928 (13 vols.), miscellaneous registers, etc., 1872-1932 (32 vols.); Dorking union, minute 
books, 1836—1930 (24 vols.), committee minute books, 1867—1925 (6 vols.), workhouse log 
book, 1836-1840; Epsom union, minute books, 1836-1930 (45 vols.), committee minute 
books, 1912—1938 (26 vols.), miscellaneous registers, etc., 1838-1930 (16 vols.); Farnham 
union, minute books, 1872-1930 (19 vols.), committee minute books, 1904—1930 (4 vols.), 
miscellaneous registers, etc., 1896-1930 (10 vols.); Godstone union, minute books, 1835— 
1930 (35 vols.), committee minute books, 1895—1917 (4 vols.), miscellaneous registers, etc., 
1869-1931 (22 vols.); Guildford union, minute books, 1836—1930 (47 vols.), committee 
minute books, 1892—1930 (15 vols.), miscellaneous registers, etc., 1910-1932 (6 vols.); 
Hambledon union, minute books, 1905—1930 (9 vols.); Kingston union, minute books, 
1839—1930 (52 vols.), committee minute books, 1872—1930 (156 vols.), miscellaneous 
registers, etc., 1837—1939 (51 vols.); Reigate union, minute books, 1836—1929 (28 vols.), 
committee minute books, 1899-1923 (13 vols.), miscellaneous registers, etc., 1836-1932 
(14 vols.), workhouse log book, 1837—1842; Richmond union, minute books, 1836-1930 
(57 vols.), committee minute books, 1897—1930 (37 vols.), miscellaneous registers, etc., 
1867—1931 (193 vols.). 

Maps and Plans. : 

86 tithe awards and maps, altered apportionments and certificates, for Barnes, Buckland, 

Charlwood, Cheam, Coulsdon, Limpsfield, Merstham, Mortlake, St. Mary Newington 


(not yet available for inspection). 
Plan of the manor of Milbourne, 1821. 


Produced (in typescript) 1949: 

‘Handlist of Deposited Muniments (Special Collections) in the County Record Office 
(up to December 1948).’ 

‘Archives: their Educational value. Catalogue of an Exhibition . . . held . . . June 
1949." 
‘Catalogue of an Exhibition of Surrey records . . . November 1949.” 

D. AuKLAND. 


WILTSHIRE 
County Record Office, Trowbridge. Historical MSS. acquired and listed during 1949:— 


Family papers. 
1. Suffolk and Berkshire collection. 

Approximately 5,750 documents including: title deeds to the Wiltshire estates of the 
earls of Suffolk and Berkshire in the manors of Charlton, Hankerton, Brinkworth, Broken- 
borough, Burton Hill, Rodbourne, Cowfold, with parts of Malmesbury, Lea and Cleverton, 
1333-«. 1850, and the later additions of Garsdon with Minety from Lord Methuen and 
Milbourne from Lord Radnor, 1672—. 1850; and to estates in other counties acquired by 
the family, chiefly the Levens estate in Westmorland from the Grahmes, 1685-1789, and 
the Revesby estate in Lincs., formerly belonging to the abbey, 1304—1711; also individual 
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deeds or small collections referring to Dissington, Northumberland 1820, Ellerton, Yorks., 
1579, Winwick and Maxey, Northants. 1638-1820, Ryton, Marrington, Ludford, Cayn- 
ham and Ashford Carbonell, Salop 1638-1835, Castle Rising, Yelverton, Royden and 
Wootton, Norfolk 1638—1764, Holbeach, Rauceby and Kirkby, Lincs. 1638-1731, Fobbing 
1415 and Saffron Walden, Essex 1726-1730, Himley, Elford and Oakley, Staffs. 1567-1728, 
Ashtead, Surrey 1687-1747, Duckinfield and Brinnington, Cheshire 1549, Lichfield 1732, 
Chalk and Maidstone, Kent 1611-1668, Woodchester, Minchinhampton, King's Stanley 
and Tetbury, co. Glos. 1444-1473, Newton Crommelin, co. Antrim 1849—1851; houses 
in Westminster 1705—19th cent., and lands in the Province of New York, U.S.A. 1773- 
1808: manorial records, including court rolls and books of the manors of Charlton, 1563— 
1778, Brinkworth with Cowfold and Burton Hill, 1544-1778, Rodbourne, 1544-1582, 
Hankerton, 1570-1732, Brokenborough, 1570-1734 and Garsdon, 1778; court papers, 
1667—1828; surveys, with two 19th cent. maps of Garsdon, 1 578—19th cent.; rentals, 1704— 
1806, with a rent roll of Malmesbury abbey, 1511, and of tenements belonging to the king 
in Malmesbury, temp. Henry VIII; custumals of Brinkworth, 155?, Charlton and Broken- 
borough, 1672; accounts of the Charlton and Levens estates, 18th cent., stewards’ notebooks, 
being memoranda of rents, fines, leases, etc., 1558—1826; copies of court roll, 1539-1801; 
leases to tenants, 16th—19th cent.: family settlements and wills involving the earls and junior 
branches of the Howards, with the families of Stumpe, Knyvett, Grahme, Silvius (or Wood), 
Fielding, Digby, Craven, Gaskarth, Dutton, Coke, Trevor, Finch and le ffleming, 1564— 
1872: legal and financial documents including papers relating to lawsuits involving Knyvett, 
Chandos, Ferrers, Danvers, Fielding, Methuen, Heneage and Dutton, 1570-1863, Privy 
Council proceedings against the first earl of Suffolk, 1618—20, cases concerning offices in the 
gift of the Earl Marshal, 1714-25, and a case concerning the electoral register of Malmes- 
bury; also papers concerning disputed successions to the earldom of Suffolk, c. 1775 and to the 
barony of Walden, 1807: financial deeds and papers, including mortgages, annuities, etc., 
16th—19th cent.; letters, accounts, receipts, etc., concerning investments, 19th cent.; accounts 
and legal papers of trustees, rgth cent.; particulars of sales of land (especially in Brinkworth 
in the 19th cent.); and a bill of expenses for feasting the duke of Norfolk, 1561: various lists 
and inventories, including an inventory of the goods, money and debts of Thomas Kebeell, 
sergeant-at-law, 1500, accounts showing the embezzlements of an unjust steward, c. 1753, 
an inventory of the contents of Charlton House and of a house in Westminster, 1757, a 
catalogue of the library at Charlton House, 1797, and a number of schedules of deeds: other 
personal papers, including a large number of private letters of the 19th cent. and a few political 
and estate letters of the 18th cent., a copy of two letters from ‘Mr. Pope’ to ‘the bishop of 
Rochester’, c. 1715?; pedigrees of Tattershall, Howard and Harvey of Combe, 16th-18th 
cent., and notes on the pedigree of Grahme; notes for addresses to the Crown and council by 
Thomas, earl of Suffolk and Berks., 1797—1808, with other literary MSS. by him; and letters 
of ordination, army commissions and other grants of office and dignity, 16th—-19th cent., 
including a commission to Lord Howard of Effingham to be admiral, 1585, and a commission 
for an ambassador bearing the signature of Charles II: a subsidy roll for the hundreds of 
Malmesbury, Calne and Damerham North, 1567, and docquets and warrants of the privy 
seal for the first six months of 1771; a tithe apportionment for Shinfield, Berks., 1838; an 
agreement concerning parish boundaries in Hyam Park, with map, 1838; a faculty to install 
heating in Charlton church, 1874; and an overseers’ account book for Charlton, 1707-1720. 
2. A’Court family. 

About 820 documents, chiefly deeds,’1601—1865, relating to the estates of the A’Court 

family in Heytesbury, Tytherington and Knook, including enclosure minutes and ancillary 
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papers for Heytesbury, 1783-4, a court book of the manor and hundred of Heytesbury, 1637— 
1660, and estate maps, plans, surveys, accounts and rentals. 


Manorial documents. Court rolls of the manor of Stockton, 1339—1 392 (13), and a tabu- 
lated abstract about tenants and the customs of the manor, made in 1623 from court rolls and 
surveys of the manor, 1287-15923 decüs-regarding lands in Codford, 1505 and 1 568 (2); 
transcription of these deeds and of the abstract, together with the translations of three é inguisi- 
tiones post mortem concerning the Topp family, and other papers; 8 vols. from the Savernake 
collection containing: a survey of the manors of Shalbourne, the Collingbournes, Mildenhall, 
the hundred of Selkley and the prebend of Great Bedwyn, 1740, court roll book of the 
manors of Burbage, the prebend of Great Bedwyn, Barton cum Marlborough, the Colling- 
bournes, Crofton, Chisbury, Easton, Mildenhall, Stitchcombe, Shalbourne and the borough 
of Great Bedwyn, 1741—1759, court roll book of the borough of Great Bedwyn, 1760-1837, 
court roll book of the hundred of Selkley, 1734~1861, court roll books of the hundred of 
Kinwardstone, 1696-1763 (4); court book and views of frankpledge for Badbury, 1640— 
1647, 1678—1755, intermittently till 1908, with records of payments of ‘Law Day Silver’ 
and quit rents till 1932; court paper for Shrewton, 1630, with names of male inhabitants; 
survey of the manors of Bromham, Bremhill, and Stanley, made in 1612; court book of the 
manors of Bromham, Bremhill, Stanley, Rowden and Chittoe, belonging to Henry and 
Edward Bayntun, 1615-1638. 


Deeds etc., relating to: property of Lord Holland in Grittenham, Brinkworth, Minety, 
Foxley, Seagry and Norton, 1826—63 (12); property of the Northey family at Box, leasing 
for freestone quarrying, 1886—8 (7); property of the earl of Radnor at West Grimstead and 
concerning the Griffith and Beale families, 1811 and 1814 (4); mortgage relating to glebe 
rents and rectorial tithes at Oaksey, 1871; parishes of Wroughton, Lydiard Tregoze, 
Broad Hinton and Chisledon, 1755—1832 (12); manor of All Cannings, 1561—1687 (5); 
manor of Axford, 1744, manor of Christian Malford and Bulkington, 1560, licences of 
alienation, 1588, 1620 and 1624 (3); Stockton, 1283 (1), houses and land in Purton and 
Stockton, 1529 (1); Oyster's farm in Semley and Gomeldon in Idmiston, 1660—1809. 


Parish records. Stockton, overseers’ books of receipts and payments, 1848—1903 (3); poor 
rate books, 1855—82, 1886—93, 1897—1902, 1906—8 and 1911—13 (10); parish copy of 
the enclosure award for the parish of Stockton, 1815. Parish copy of the award of the 
Milbourne and Somerford enclosure, 18 December, 1792. 


Miscellaneous. Receipts and accounts relating to a farm tenanted by Richard Osgood at 
Normanton in Wilsford (near Amesbury) and belonging to William Trenchard, esq., of 
Cutteridge in North Bradley (possibly the William Trenchard sometime M.P. for Westbury 
and Heytesbury), 17th cent. Map of the River Avon between Bath and Chippenham, 
showing lines of projected canal, 1766; map and copy of the Wiltshire and Berkshire Canal, 
1793; mapsof the Wilts., Somerset and Weymouth Railway (3). Copies of decreesin chancery, 
and of abstracts of orders, decrees and depositions of 1626—57, in suit concerning the royal 
forest of Braydon. 

10 vols. of the journals of various members of the Hobhouse family, 1812-1855, and a 
few other family papers. 

29 documents, once the dg of the Rev. George S. Master, rector of West Dean, 
concerning personal and parish affairs in West Dean and East Grimstead, 1810—1880. 

Box Charity School: letters from the Rev. George Millard, vicar of Box, giving reports 
to the S.P.C.K. of progress made and methods employed in the Charity School, Box, 1712— 
18 (14); release of 1719 of a messuage in Box to the trustees; manuscript draft of the Report 
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of the Charity Commissioners of 1834; Board of Education order of 1909, removing and 
appointing trustees. 
A full list of accessions is published in the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine. = 
Maurice G. RATHBONE, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
County Record Office, Shirehall, Worcester. Historical MSS. deposited during 1949. 
Manorial records. 


Bromsgrove and King's Norton, court rolls and other documents (c. 150 items) 1335— 
1419; Cotheridge, court rolls, 1463-1658; Powick, court rolls, 1314—28; Pendock, court 
rolls and other documents, 1490-1635.’ 


Estate records. 


Vizard Oldham collection. Deeds relating to Eldersfield, 1617—98. 

Lower Avon Navigation Co. collection. 200 deeds and other papers of the Perrott, 
Astley, Cole, Trenfield, Wigley, Benton, Baldwyn, Gatley, Izod, Bagnall, Birch and allied 
families and their estates in Fladbury, Hill & Moor, and Pershore, and the rights of navigation 
of the River Avon, 1767—1931. 

Plans of the Winnington estates in Clifton-on-Teme, Hanley William, Orleton, Stan- 
ford-on- T'eme and Upper Sapey, 1803-19. 

Huzzey collection. Deeds relating to property in Broadwas, Doddenham, Great 
Malvern and Worcester City, 18th—19th cent. 

Elmley Castle estate plan, 1818. 

Laslett's Charity collection. 160 deeds and other papers relating to estates in the counties 
of Hereford, Monmouth, Radnor and Worcester, 16th—19th cent. 

Harvington Hall collection. 72 deeds and other papers relating to property in the counties 
of Gloucester, Monmouth, Warwick and Worcester, 1547—1840. 

Scott collection. Deeds and other papers relating to the Southouse and allied families of 
Worcestershire and Essex, 174.3~1889. 

Berkeley collection. Plans, deeds and other papers relating to the Berkeley family and 
estates in Broadwas, Cotheridge, Doddenham, Worcester City and elsewhere, including 
some Civil War papers, 13th—18th cent. 

Deeds and papers relating to the Savage family and their property in Elmley Castle and 
elsewhere in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, 1587—1825. 

Berington collection. 2,450 deeds, letters, account-books, plans and other papers of the 
Berington estates in the counties of Denbigh, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Worcester, and in 
Mexico, 17th-20th cent. 

9 letters of Capt. Thomas Oliver while on active service with the 38th Foot Regt. in the 
Peninsular War, 1810—12. 


Tithe records. 


Awards, plans and associated documents (deposited on permanent loan) for the parishes 
of: Areley Kings (award missing); Arley; Birlingham; Bromsgrove (plan missing); Castle- 
morton; Chaddesley Corbett; Clent; Clifton-on-Teme (award missing); Cofton Hackett; 
Grimley; Hanley Child (award missing); Hanley William; Hartlebury; Hinton-on-the- 
Green; Inkberrow; Lindridge; Lower Sapey; Offenham (award & plan missing); Rushock; 
Sucklay (award missing); Wichenford (award missing); Wolverley; 1838-1937. 
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Parish records. 

Broadheath Common enclosure award, and plan, 1866—71; Broadway enclosure award, 
plan, and other papers, 1771—1907; Chaddesley Corbett enclosure award, 1799; Clent, 
survey and valuation for new assessment, 1841; Clifton-on-Teme (part), plan with field 
names, c. 1904; Defford Common, minute book of the meetings of owners, occupiers, and 
commoners, 1787—1828; Droitwich (St. Andrews), 1680—1863; Elmley Castle, poor rate 
book, 1865-6; Hanbury, vestry minute & order books (2 vols.), 1793-1897; Hanley Castle, 
enclosure award, plan, and other papers, 1747-1924; Hartlebury, enclosure award & plan, 
1821; Inkberrow, enclosure award, plan, and other papers, 1657—1933; Nafford & Birling- 
ham, enclosure award plan, tracing, c. 1900; Offenham, 1633-94; Stourport, 1803-1903; 
"Tibberton, enclosure award, plan, and other papers, 1810—1903; Wolverley enclosure award, 
1778; Woodcote Green Common, enclosure award and plan, 1855. 


School records. 

Minute books, registers, log-books and other papers of the Education Department and 
of schools at: Abbots Morton; Badsey; Bishampton; Bricklehampton; Broom; Bushley; 
Causeway Green; Chaceley; Guarlford; Hill & Cakemore; Kemerton; Little Comberton; 
Lye; Madresfeld; Oldbury; Peopleton; Rochford; Rock; Rushock; Shipston-on-Stour; 
Stoulton; Stourbridge; and Tenbury St. Michael. 67 vols. and 1,000 papers, 1863-1948. 


Other records. 

Evesham Rural District Council. Turnpike trust, highway board and committee 
minute books and other papers (8 vols. 7 papers) 1864—1939. 

Bromsgrove, Stoke Prior and District Land and Building Society. 18 plans of various 
building estates, c. 1878-81. : 

Collection of various deeds, maps, minute books, note-books and other papers on Worces- 
tershire collected by the Worcestershire Archaeological Society (24 vols. 400 papers) 1716— 


1945. 
E. H. SERGEANT. 


: OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
CUMBERLAND 
Carlisle Public Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 
Manor of Drigg and Carleton, admittances 1730-1822, surrenders, 1673-1807. Drigg 
vestry record, 1767. Deeds relating to “The Hill’ Drigg, 1671-1851. 
Bill of sale of 4 part of vessel The Supply registered at Newcastle-upon- T yne, 1817. 
Documents and letters relating to the Waugh and Cail families during the period 1806— 
1870. 
i K. Surrn. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
City Library, Museum, Art Gallery and Old House, Hereford. Historical MSS. acquired in 
1949. 
Survey of the honor of Wigmore with book of transcriptions and roll, 1595-1705. 
Court rolls of the manor of Burton, 1332—1632/3, 1731-1873. 
PrwELoPE E. Morcan. 
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Essex 
Colehester Public Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 
Letter patent granted to Buckland abbey, Devon, temp. Henry VIII. 
Deeds of Holly Trees Mansion, Colchester, 1642-1746. 
Plans and deeds relating to Colchester North Hill waterworks, 1537-1853. 
A. T. AusrING. 


: LANCASHIRE . 
The John Rylands Library, Manchester. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949 include:— 


Will of John Bradshaw, sergeant-at-law and Chief Justice of Chester (president of the 
court which tried Charles I), 22 March 1653/54.  Codicils, 23 March 1653/54 and 
10 September 1655. Probate, 16 December 1659. 

A collection of Derbyshire documents (Monyash, Parwich, edewgtony, 1468—1695 

items 
e A lbid of Lancashire documents (Ainsworth, Middleton and Radcliffe), 13th—18th 
cent. (107 items). 

Court books of the manor and forest of Gillingham, co. Dorset: July 1593- Jan. 1605, 
June 1620—August 1624, October 1636—September 1640, April-December 1641, October 
1644—October 1647, September 1656—September 1670, October 1677—April 1700 (7 folio 
vols. 

Deets and charters (temp. John—1757) relating to Derbyshire (mostly), Lancashire and 
Suffolk, being a supplement to the Lady Crutchley MSS. (deposited in the library in 1926). 
21 items, including charters of Henry III, Edward I, and William de Ferrars, earl of Derby. 

Deeds and papers relating to the Micklethwaite family and Yorkshire (W.R.), including 
account books, rent books and over three hundred and fifty letters (1786-1838); many 
concern John Micklethwaite, merchant of Leeds and Ardsley. | 16th—20th cent. (830 items). 

Publications: Hand- List of the Legh of Booths Charters in the Fohn Rylands Library, by 
F. Taylor (reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. 32). Manuscript 
accessions are noted in the various numbers of the Library Bulletin. 

F. TAYLOR. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. d 
Museum and Art Gallery, Leicester. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 

Deeds relating to property in Thornton Lane, Leicester, 1742-1849 (24); in Belgrave 
Gate, Leicester, 1789—1920 (19). 

Survey of manor and parish of Belgrave, 1657. 

Constables’ warrants, 1764—1789 (11). 

Miscellaneous apprenticeship indentures, 18th and 19th cent. (5). 

Anonymous map of Leicestershire and Rutland, c. 1662. 

Publication: 4 Brief Guide to the Muniment Room (City of Leicester Museum and Art 
Gallery, Nov. 1949). (Price gd.) 

Auprey M. Morray. 


Lonpon 


Guildhall Library Muniment Room. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


A. General. MS. of ‘A treatise concerning the paym(en)t of tythes and oblations in 
London,’ by Brian Walton, D.D., ?1600—1661 (rector of St. Martin Orgar, London, 1628— 
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1641, and bishop of Chester, 1660/1). This MS. is, apparently, an office copy of MS. 
Lambeth 273. 


B. Parish records. — Allhallows-on-the-Wall, 1700—1911 (vestry records and poor rate 
assessments only, remainder of archives deposited in 1948); St. Alphege London Wall, 
parish registers 1613—1916; St. Andrew Undershaft, 1828—1891 (supplementary workhouse 
records 1828—1859, minute books of the committee of charitable gifts 1838—1891, and trust 
committee cash books 1851—1891, also rent ledger 1863-1891); St. Benet Fink, 1796— 
1925 (additional vestry records: remainder of archives deposited in 1947); St. James Garlick- 
hithe, deed abstract book concerning parish estate, compiled c. 1780, and vestry notice book 
1851—1858); St. Margaret Pattens with St. Gabriel Fenchurch, parish registers 1558—1858; 
St. Michael Crooked Lane, rental 1786/7; St. Nicholas Cole Abbey with St. Nicholas Olave, 
St. Mary Mounthaw, St. Mary Somerset, St. Benet Paul's Wharf and St. Peter Paul's Wharf: 
parish archives, including registers, 1538—1886. 

C. Presbyterian church records. Sundry records of the Scottish presbyterian churches 
at Founders’ Hall and London Wall, 1699-1870 (supplementary to main deposit in 1948) 
including the original lease by the Founders’ company to the elders of the Scottish presby- 
terian congregation in London, of part of their common hall for the purpose of conducting 
divine service there, for term of 41 years, dated 1699 February 5, and the deed of covenant, 
comprising fifteen membranes, for the use and maintenance of the church building in London 
Wall, also containing ordinances for the election of a minister and of parish officers and for 
the governing of the community and congregation, dated 4 April 1766. 


D. Ward records. Bridge within ward, 1689—1856; Castlebaynard ward, 1780—1883; 
Langbourne ward, 1798-1819 (wardmote minute book). 

E. Livery companies records. Bowyers’ company, 1666—1928; Brewers company, 
1414—1890 (with deeds dating from 1312); Brown Bakers’ company: charters of 1569 and 
1622, ordinances of 1622 (remainder of archives deposited in 1948); Coach and Coach 
harness makers’ company, 1722—1941; Combmakers’ company: charter of 1635, ordinances 
of 1637, journal, i.e. court minute book 1744—1750 (omnia quae extant); Cooks’ company, 
1776—1946 (supplementary, remainder of archives deposited earlier); Coopers’ company, 
1439-1901; Farriers’ company, 1619—1867 (deposit also containing the ancient ‘vellum 
book,’ 15th cent., with copies of the ordinances of the Blacksmiths of 1372 and 1434, as 
well as ordinances of the Spurriers and Farriers, 1340 and 1356); Fishmongers’ company, 
1592—1878 (this deposit comprising two distinctive archive groups: (i) general and court 
archives, 1592—1878, and (ii) wardens’ and clerks’ (attorneys) registries, 1694—1878); 
Fruiterers’ company, 1748—1922; Girdlers’ company, 1560—1809 (with deeds dating from 
1346); Glass-sellers’ company, 1661—1943; Glaziers’ company, 1546—1880; Ironmongers’ 
company: Irish estate account book, 1840—1868; Masons’ company, 1621—1923; Musicians’ 
company, 1779—1813, and 1833-1871 (supplementary, remainder deposited 1934); Painter- 
stainers’ company, 1423-1856; Pattenmakers’ company, 1669—1939; Plumbers’ company, 
1631-1844 (supplementary, main archives deposited earlier); Saddlers company, 1558— 
1670; Scriveners’ company: The Record Book, being the ordinance, order, court minute 
and admission book of the company, 1357-1627, usually referred to as the Common Paper 
(this MS. has been extensively reproduced and described by Sir C. Hilary Jenkinson in The 
later Court Hands in England from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, 2 vols. Cambridge 
1927); Silkthrowsters’ company: grant of arms, 1629; Weavers’ company 1577—1818 (sup- 
plementary, remainder of archives deposited 1948); Wheelwrights’ company: charter of 
1670, ordinances of 1670 and 1714. 
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F. Business records. East India company: papers of John Michie, wine merchant, of 
35 Craven Street, Strand, and of East India House, one of the directors of the E.I.C. c. 1760— 
c. 1800. Containing, inter alia, his business, political and personal correspondence with his 
nephew Jonathan Duncan the Elder (1756—1811), resident superintendent of Benares, and 
governor of Bombay (cf. D.N.B. xvi. 170); also papers relating to ships and to merchandize, 
intelligence reports, establishments military and civil, and finances (ex Antrobus archives, 
Amesbury abbey, co. Wilts.). Sundry account books of the banking firms of Dorset, 
Johnson, Berners & Tilson, of Bond Street, and Moffat, Kensingtons & Styan, of Lombard 
Street, 1799—1812, and business correspondence of John Knight, of Whitchurch, co. Salop, 
with the above; also bank statement books, 1794—1811. Cash books of Charles Payne, of 
Eastcheap, storeholder, 1694—1698. Purchase ledger of Richard Carpenter, of Fleet 
Market, undertaker, 1746—1778. : 


G. Estate records. A collection of schedules, rentals, terriers, draft leases, title abstracts 
and legal papers, relating to various estates, chiefly in London and Middlesex, in the possession 
or under the administration of Alderman Sir Robert Clayton (Lord Mayor 1679/80), c. 
1650. 1690. (‘Transferred from Lancashire County Record Office, Preston, by R. Sharpe 
France, Esg., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S.) Rental of the estate of Exuperius Turnor, in Brooks 
Market, Holborn, 1798. House inventory of Giles Crouch, of Cornhill, merchant, c. 1580. 
Book of accounts of the estate of Alexander Goodall sen., of Shalbourne Westcourt, 
co. Wilts., gent. (and of London?), showing the division between the beneficiaries, Alexander, 
jun., and William Goodall. Includes lists of debtors (London nobility) to the estate, 1718. 


H. Judicial records. Court of King's Bench: judgment in an action for breach o 
covenant brought by Stephen Tyers, of Eastcheap, cooper, versus Nicholas Feriter, master o f 
the ship called the Charming Fanny, Michaelmas term 1743 (1 roll). Middlesex sessions 
House of Correction, Coldbath Fields, calendar of gaol delivery, 1832. i 


I, Deeds. A collection of recognizances and statutes acknowledged by James Blount 
Lord Mountjoy (1553-1581) and Henry Hastings, earl of Huntingdon (1535-1595) per- 
taining to their London business 1558/9-1586 (16 items). Abstract of the title to the 
freehold messuage and inn called “The Unicorn’, in the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
1677-1797 (compiled early 19th cent.). About 1000 miscellaneous Se relating to various 
properties within the city, 16th—19th cent. 


F. Military records. Home Guard: nominal rolls and sundry records (chiefly ‘Part one’) 
of the Essex battalions attached to the City of London Home Guard, 1904-1944. 


RAYMOND SMITH. 


Society of Antiquarles. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 
A rn of the Rev. Samuel Lysons, c. 1820—1830, including:— 


. Family letters. 2. Letters addressed to him by fellows of the Society of Antiquaries. 
3. Ms. and material for an article or book by him on “The Symbol of the Cross in Britain’ 
and'on ‘Carausius’. 


MS. accessions are listed annually in The Antiquaries Fournal, in the section headed 
‘Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries’. : 

; C. V. DzaNr. 
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MIDDLESEX 


Hendon Public Library. Historical MSS, acquired in 1949. 


59 deeds relating to land and property in the manors of Hendon and Edgware, 1500-1827. 
James E. Waker. — 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Northamptonshire Record Soolety. Historical MSS. acquired by gift or deposit in 1949 
include:— 

Northants. Volunteers records with a history. 

The Dolben (Finedon) collection. 

‘The remainder of the Langton (Teeton) collection. 

Wellingborough court rolls, 1717-1739 with a few earlier; copies of Wellingborough 
enclosure award, 1767, and part of Cogenhoe award, 1829; Wellingborough and district land 
tax assessments 1812 and 1830; map of Wellingborough, 1838; Wellingborough town lands’ 
feoffees minute book, 1782-1857. 

Braybrooke parish records, further Great Oxendon parish records, Warkton parish 
records. 

Faxton churchwardens' accounts, 1736—1820 and copy of Faxton parish register, 1568— 
1649. 

A large number of deeds etc., from various sources relating to Braybrooke, 1689, Moreton 
Pinkney and Hinton, 1790—1829, Brigstock, 1742-1830, Charlton, Bradden and Slapton, 
1573-1598, Harpole, 1793, Slapton, 1639, Watford, 1590-1600, Weston Favell, 1708— 
1907, Overstone, 1599, Walgrave etc., 1695, Stoke Albany, 1790, Weston, Weedon and. 
Sulgrave, 1688-1871, Moreton Pinkney, 1761-1837, Stanwick, 1838, and Hargrave, 1676. 

Letter book of Sir John Isham, 1623-30. 

Antiquarian papers of the late Rev. E. A. Irons. 

Genealogical papers of the late E. H. Holthouse. 

Cosgrove charter, late 13th cent. 

Ladies Linen League and Prisoners of War Packing Centre records. 

Nursing Association records, l 

Joan Waxz. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Nottingham Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Visitation of Nottinghamshire, 1614, with some later additions. 

174 letters of Mrs. Annabella Plumptre to her husband, John Plumptre, M.P. for 
Nottingham, 1743-4. 

History of the Hundred of Broxtowe, by A. E. Lawson Lowe. (Unpublished portion.) 

100 letters of A. E. Lawson Lowe to J. T. Godfrey, mainly concerning the publication 
of Godfrey’s History of Lenton, 1881-8. 

Notebooks and miscellaneous papers of William Stevenson, Nottinghamshire historian. 

42 miscellaneous Nottinghamshire deeds and papers. 

Publications: Nottingham Quincentenary: 1449-1949: exhibition of historical records and 
of Corporation plate and regalia in the Guildhall, June 27—]uly 2, 1949: catalogue; 4 plates. 
Personal affairs through five centuries: an exhibition of MSS. from the Nottingham Public 
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Libraries, arranged for the Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire, 5th May, 1949. Newstead 
Abbey publications, no. 3: The Abbey collections; 10 illus. 6d. (Summary guide, mentioning 
briefly some of the MSS.). 

Duncan Gray. 


SHROPSHIRE 


Shrewsbury Borough Library and Museum. Historical MSS. acquired and calendared 
during 1949. 

Many hundred further documents belonging to the Craven collection have been calen- 
dared during the year. These relate to the earl of Craven’s properties in various parts of 
Shropshire. 

The work of calendaring the Jenkins documents, which deal with Ford, Pontesbury 
Hanwood, Little Ness, Milford, Jackfield, Halghton, Yockleton, etc. has also commenced. 
Included in this collection are many court rolls and manorial records of the manor of Ford or 
Fordesholme. 


MSS. acquired during the year include: — 

Collection of documents, estate maps and papers relating to the-Edwards family and 
their property at Great Ness, etc. 

An account of the several vicars of Great Ness, with a terrier of the glebe land. 

Nesscliffe School register, 1839-1842. 

Cash book of the Edwards family, 1773-1776. 

Cash book of William Corfield, 1770-1771. 

List of the clergy in the archdeaconry of Salop, 1775, 1790, 1791, 1793, 1794, 1796, 
1797, 1800, 1805, 1806, 1808 and 1809. 

Account book of Sir Lynch Salusbury Cotton and Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, of 
Combermere, 1768-1792. Letter book of Henry C. Cotton, 1795-1799. 

Composition in lieu of tithes of the parish of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury, 1836, 
with a terrier of the parish. 

Abstract of title to property at Gravel Hill, Shrewsbury 18th cent. 

Minute book of the Shrewsbury Society of Cymmrodorion, 1924-1930. 

14 Theatre bills, relating to the old Shrewsbury Theatre, late 18th and early 19th centt. 

J. L. Hosss. 


SURREY 
Guildford Muniment Room. Historical MSS. acquired during 1949. 


Guildford borough records, after 1835 (255). 

Parish records: Holy Trinity, Guildford, 1725-1761 (1); Cranley rate book, 1842 (1); 
PM tithe book and tithe maps, 19th cent. (3); Reigate church wardens' accounts, 
1788 (1) 

Deeds: Stoke next Guildford, 19th cent. (34); Witley, 16th—19th cent. (318); Shalford 
manor, 17th cent. (3); Farnham, 17th-19th cent. (21); Red Lyon, Dorking, 1622-1848 
(39); Onslow estates, c. 1550—1850 (c. 1000). 

Court rolls: Westcott, 1645—1667. 

Miscellaneous papers of the Roker family, 1659—1870 (72). Ledger of John March- 
mont, builder, Reigate, 1793-1851 (1). 

Exi» M. Dancs, 
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SUSSEX 
Public Library and Museum, Hove. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


21 deeds relating to Steyning, 18th and 19th cent. Letter patent relating to a manor in 
Hickstead, 1 May 1674. 78 deeds relating to places in East Sussex. 
K. C. Harrison. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS. and other material acquired in 1949. 

Manuscript estimate and price book of J. Wynn of Wolverhampton, 1832. 

A large collection of letters, portraits and other material relating to the Bache, Matthews 
and Fisher families, 18th and 19th cent. 

A. collection of printed, typescript and manuscript material relating to the Harcourt 
family, Sutton Coldfield, the brass trade, etc., compiled by the late Edgar G. Harcourt. 

Bjrmingham Fire Office deed of settlement 1805, and deeds of renewal of covenants, 
1838 and new arrangement, 1847. Two deeds relating to the Fountain Inn, New Street, 
1801 and 1819. 

Bargain and sale and feoffment from William Shurte, the elder, to his son, of land in 
Ridgacre, 9 Oct. 1662. 

A collection of c. 2,000—3,000 deeds, relating to Coleshill and district, co. War., together 
with certain deeds of the Digby estate concerning other counties, 12th-19th cent. 

A collection of about 16 deeds, papers and other material relating to property in Birm- 
ingham, 18th and 19th cent. 

A large collection of deeds and other Jocus relating to the Mucklow and Zachary 
families of Areley Hall, c. 1529-1802. 

Beoley parish accounts: churchwardens’, constables’ and overseers’, 1625-1788. 


F. J. PATRICK. 


Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 

Court rolls of the manor of Old Stratford and borough of Stratford, 1463-1548. 

Swainmote court roll of the forest of Feckenham, 1552. 

Rental of the manors of Bidford and Broom, 1565. 

170 deeds and other documents relating to Alveston and Stratford, 17th—19th cent. 

2 rentals of the manor of Throckmorton, 18th cent. 

Memorandum book of John Hughes of Quinton, 1783. 

Minute books etc. of Stratford-upon-Avon Hospital, 1861-1947 (10 vols.); Dispensary 
1823-33 (1 vol.); and Technical School, formerly School of Science and Art 1881-1920 


(3 vols.) 
Levr Fox. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
Central Library, Dudley. 


‘The earl of Dudley has recently deposited his archives in the Central Library, Dudley. 
The listing of these manuscripts has now been completed and numerous outstanding items 
have come to light which were not included specifically in the manuscript inventory which 
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was handed over with the archives. Pending the publication of this detailed calendar a sum- 


mary is given below. 

Dudley: (i) documents relating to the priory from the 12th cent.; (ii) parish records; 
(iii) manorial records; survey, 1568-75; rent and suit rolls from early 16th cent.; court 
leet records from late 18th cent.; (iv) documents relating to nail industry and early mining 
operations. 

Sedgley: extent, 1291; court rolls and surveys from 16th cent.; rentals, 17thcent.; jury 
presentments, 18th and I9th cent.; tithe conveyances; deeds relating to mines and furnaces. 

Kingswinford: grant of land, 1299; biddle’s roll, 15953 court rolls and leases from 16th 
cent.; jury presentments, 17th cent. and 1716-1 821; suit rolls, 17th cent. (3); deeds 
referring to glasshouses, 17th and 18th cent. 

Rowley Regis: court rolls, temp. Edward III (19) and from 16th cent.; jury presentments, 
17th cent. and 1716—1821 (complete); leases and deeds relating to Cradley Forge, 18th and 
19th cent. 

Tipton: leases of mines, 17th cent.; leases of land required for railways, 1803, 1807. 

Himley: grants of land, 1286, 1325; deeds from 16th cent.; court rolls, 1688-1713; 
jury presentments, 1664—84, 1702-1821. 

Belbroughton: court rolls and jury presentments from temp. Eliz. intermittently, 1703- 
83 (complete); rentals, 1639, 1729-37. 

Wombourne: deeds from 16th cent., one referring to Swindon Forge, 1698; court roll, 
1641. 

Wednesbury: grant of an iron works and forge to John Sutton, temp. Eliz.; terrier, 1718, 
reserving mines to Lord Dudley. 

G. CHANDLER, 


YORKSHIRE 
Central Library, Leeds. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 
Poor law records (1844—1938) relating to the townships of Leeds, Hunslet and Bramley 


including minutes, accounts, medical and out-door relief, correspondence, asylum reception . 


orders, plans of buildings, statutes and orders and miscellaneous directions from poor law 
commissioners; Hunslet tithe map and award, 1845. 

.Brooksbank family and estate documents (1636—1890) relating to the manors of Healaugh 
and Catterton: 200 title deeds, 1601-1862; 14 survey books including Anthony Saxton's 
survey of Tadcaster, 1646, and Joseph Dickinson’s survey book and map of Healaugh manor, 


1718; 19 rental books, 1690-1856; accounts and wages books; post-travelling book, 1827—- 


31; 5 terriers; reports on Ouse bridge, York, 1810—14; manorial map by John Rapire in 
1636. 

‘Title deeds to other properties as follows: Elland School, 1 544—17 56; Skipton-on-Swale, 
1617-1852; Dalton-on-Tees, 1331-1637; Ugglebarnby, 1809-69; Macclesfield estate 
(including land at Titherington, Hurdsfield and Prestbury with plans of old halls) co. Chester. 
[ Deposited. ] 


. York county election, 1784: copy of the return of the canvas and other papers relating ` 


to the parliamentary election, being one of 3 MS. copies ordered to be made by the election 
committee and deposited with Samuel Buck, recorder of Leeds. Candidates—Duncombe, 
Wilberforce (elected), Foljambe and Weddell. 
Miscellaneous conveyances, building costs, correspondence of local interest to Leeds, 
19th cent, 
F. G. B. Hurcuines. 
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' ScoTLAND 


Seottish Record Office, H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh. ‘The most important 
historical MSS. deposited in 1949 are:— 


Abbey of Jedburgh, register of charters, 1542-1594. 

Baron Bailie Court Book of Woodhead (Stirlingshire), 1660-1775. 

Barjarg, Dumfriesshire: charters; legal documents and miscellaneous papers; 15th- 
19th cent. 

Blebo, Fife: charters; legal documents and miscellaneous papers; 16th—18th cent. 

Campbell of Jura, Argyll: titles relating to lands of Ardyne, etc., 18th-20th cent. 

Dalguise muniments, Perthshire: charters; letters and miscellaneous papers, from 
15th cent. 

Dumfries and Galloway Hospital Board, Dumfries: minute books; account books and 
reports, 18th—rgth cent. 

Kinnaird MSS. from Rossie Priory, Perthshire: charter by William the Lion, c. 1172—84, 
and other charters and rentals, 1 5sth-18th cent. 

Melville papers from Dunira, Comrie, Perthshire: papers relating to estate management, 
agriculture and political affairs, 18th—19th cent. 

.Newbattle abbey: charter by David I, 1140; charter by Malcolm IV, 1162; other 

charters 16th—17th cent. and a volume of royal letters, 1569—1660. 

Scott of Brotherton, Angus: titles relating to estate, 1 sth-19th cent. 

Teind account book, parish of Fetlar, Shetland, 1732, etc. 

British Fisheries Society records from 1786 to 1880. 

jaMzs FERGusson. 


W ALES 
Cardiff Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Deeds and documents relating to Glamorganshire estates of the Kemeys Tynte family, 
comprising :— 

163 title deeds, accounts, letters and miscellaneous papers, 1604—1835. 

325 leases of property in the town of Cardiff and in the parishes of Aberdare, Caerau, 
Eglwysilan, Highlight, Lisvane, Llancarfan, Llanedeyrn, Llandough by Cogan, Llanishen, 
Llanvedw, Llanwonno, Llanfabon, Leckwith, Penmark, Roath, Rudry, St. Andrews, St. 
Fagans, St. Georges, Welsh St. Donats, Wenvoe and Ystradyfodwg, 1628-1807. 

89 tenancy agreements for property in the same parishes, 1877—1921. 

Court roll of the manor of Odynsfee, 1720-1730. 

Deeds and documents relating to the Breconshire estates of the Kemeys Tynte family, 
comprising: 23 title deeds, account books and miscellaneous papers, 1716—1772; vouchers 
and letters, 1759—1765 (6 bundles); papers relating to the advowson of Llanvigan, 1840. 

Documents relating to the Glamorganshire estates of the marquis of Bute, including: 
3 manorial rentals, 1886—1897; 5 Cardiff rentals, 1921—34; 8 bundles of papers, mainly bills 
and vouchers for 1779 and 1831—34. 

Bundle of letters to the marquis of Bute, 1826—37. 

2 Cardiff ‘Town Court papers, 1771. 

` 1 bundle of Glamorgan militia papers, 1816—17. 

Miscellaneous deeds including: Aberdare, Glam., 3 conveyances, 1805—57. Penrice, 
Glam., exemplification of recovery and deed to lead uses, 1666. Stepney estate, Glam. and 
Carms., 7 deeds, 1859—1890. Penboyr, Carms., lease and release, 1705. Llanddarog, 
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Carms., lease and release, 1771. Carmarthen town, lease and release, 1796. Llan- 
stephan, Carms., 12 title deeds, 1700—1805. ‘Talgarth, Brecs., grant, 1383, lease for a year, 
1767 and declaration of uses, 1769. Merthyr Cynnog, Brecs., feoffment, 1653. Garth- 
brengy, Brecs., lease and release, 1721. Aimroth, Pembs., lease, 1799. 

Survey of the manor of Brecon, 1691. 

Log book of the Augusta, 1741—43. 

Letter book of Capt. H. Lynne, Commander of H.M.S. Eclipse, 1810—12. 

20 documents, mainly title deeds, relating to Abersannan, Llanfynydd, Carms., 1578— 
1749. (4 of these also relate to property in Llanbadarnfach, Llanddewi Brefi, Llangeitho, 
Llangybi, Llansantffraid and Nantcwnlle, Cards.). 

E. J. Rees. 
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B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number; to auctioneers’ 


catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of lot. 
g historical MSS. which the Institute has received between July 1949 and January 1950: 


logues inclu 


The following are the principal cata- 


Alister Mathews, nos. 34, 35; Bernard Quaritch, no. 668; Sotheby & Co., 4. vii. 1949, 18. vii. 1949, 


I4. Xi. 1949, I9. Xii. 1949, 23. i. 1950.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603. 

Higden’s Polychronicon, English transla- 
tion by John de T'revisa, 15th cent. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 4. vii. 1949, no. 366.) 

Bull of Pius IV to the convent of the 

monastery of St. Mary of Glenluce, 17 April 
1560. (Messrs. Sotheby, 18. vii. 1949, no. 
438.) 
Dai; Robert, earl of Leicester, letter 
26 Jan. 1587 to William Blackwell con- 
cerning his tenants at Drayton Bassett. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 14. xi. 1949, no. 453.) 

English after 1608. 

Sheep reeve's account for 1615 of 
William Mason, sheep reeve to the Right 
Hon. Jane, Lady Berkeley. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
18. vii. 1949, no. 416.) 

Parliamentary proceedings, 17 Mar.— 
13 May, 1627. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. i. 50, 
no. 491.) 

Digges, Sir Dudley, 'charge delivered at 
an Assembly of both Houses of Parliament, 
9 April 1628'. (Messrs. Sotheby, 14. xi. 
1949, no. 450.) 

Commons’ Journals, x June-30 July 
1642, with index, 18th cent. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 23. i. 1950, no. 101.) 

Parliament: debates 21 May 1677. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 1949, no. 493.) 

Thomas Powys of Lincoln's Inn, MS. 
notebooks of, 1640, 1649—53, 1652-1662. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 4. vii. 1949, nos. 388, 389.) 

Mauleverer, Sir Richard, letter, 1669; Sir 
"Thomas, 2 letters to Sir Robert Clayton, 
1672; R., son of Sir Richard, letter 1675. 
(G. H. Last, Bromley, no. 276, p. 7, no. 216.) 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
letter 22 April 1704 to Sir Charles Hedges, 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 18. vii. 1949, no. 426.) 


House of Lords: ‘Remembrances for 
Order and Decency to be kept in ye Upper 
House of Parliament. . .’ 18th cent. MS. 
(Colin Richardson, Windsor, no. 58, p. 20, 
no. 211.) 

Williamson, Lt.-Gen. George, two con- 
temporary copies of his diary, (1) 30 July- 
8 Oct. 1759, 14 Jan.-9 Oct. 1760, (2) 12 
July 1760-17 Aug. 1761. See ante vi 194. 
(Bernard Quaritch, no. 668, p. 74, no. 388.) 

Customs establishment including the 
Plantations with accounts of salaries paid for 
quarters ending 10 Oct. 1765, 5 Jan. 1766, 
5 April 1766. (Charles W. Traylen, 
no. 14, p. 71, no. 632.) 

Letter book of a firm of wine shippers and 
underwriters 1775-1779. (Myers & Co., 
no. 259, p. 47, no. 541.) 

Bligh, Capt. W., list of crew of H.M.S. 
Bounty, 2 Sept. 1792. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
I9. Xii. 1940, no. 414.) 

Grenville, William Wyndham, Lord, 17 
letters, June 1795—March 1796. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 667, p. 5, no. 43.) 

Macartney, George, Earl, bills for sup- 
plies purchased on eve of departure for Africa, 
1796. (Myers & Co., no. 358, p. 37, no. 411.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 2 letters to 
Lady Parker, 1 Feb. 1799 and 21 May 1801. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 14. xi. 1949, nos. 445, 
444); letter, Palermo, 15 Feb. 1799 to 
Lieut.-Gen. Stuart; letter, Medusa, 18 Aug. 
1801 to Capt. Somerville. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
18. vii. 1949, nos. 388, 423.) 

Hamilton, Col. Ralph, 35 letters to his 
sister, 1802-3, while on the staff of the duke 
of Gloucester. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. i. 50, 
no. 493.) 

Mackenzie, Henry (1745-1831), collec- 
tion of correspondence. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
26. vil. 1949, nos. 935-963.) 
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MSS. relating to the railways of Great 
Britain is to be found in the section “The Old 
Railway Companies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from 1802 to the nationalization 
1948’ of Grafton & Co.’s catalogue, no. 275, 
passim. 

Journal of a voyage from England to 
Madeira, 1809, by Archibald Quillian. 
(Myers & Co., no. 359, p. 32, no. 366.) 

Locker, Edward Hawke, collection of 
letters to, 1809—1844. v. ante xx. 159. 
(Bernard Quaritch, no. 667, p. 7, nos. 57, 58.) 

Log books: H.M.S. Ganymede, the Hon. 
R. C. Spencer, 26 Jan. 1818 to 10 July 
1819, 3 vols.; H.M.S. Termagant, Capt. C. 
Shaw, 1 Jan. 1815 to 6 Dec. 1815; H.M.S. 
Icarus, Capt. H. A. Eliot, Aug.-Oct. 1820; 
H.M.S. Owen Glendower, the Hon. R. C. 
Spencer, 3 Sep. 1819-13 Aug. 1820. 
(Myers & Co., no. 359, p. 32, no. 367.) 

Seymour, Sir George Hamilton, c. 58 
letters to, 1822-1872. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
1g. xii. 1949, no. 470.) 

Bank of England, letters relating to, ad- 
dressed to Richard Page, 1828-1841. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 14. xi. 1949, no. 459.) 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 
15 letters to R. H. Jenkinson, Esq., 1831— 
1844. (G. H. Last, Bromley, no. 276, p. 10, 
no. 369.) 

Grey, Charles, 2nd Earl, letter 26 Jan. 
1833 to Marquis Wellesley relating to Ire- 
land. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 667, p. 6, 
no. 44.) 

Crimean war: collection of 122 letters 
written to Admiral Sir J. W. D. Dundas, 
1851-1854 from Lord Raglan, Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Sir James Graham, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe and others. (Frank Hammond, 
no. 58, p. 40, no. 636.) 

Wolseley, Garnet, Viscount, 21 letters 
from Cape Coast, Sudan and Cairo, 1873- 
1885. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 1949, 
no. 465.) 

European. 

Pope John XXII, register of bulls, 
interdicts, etc., early 15th cent. copy. (E. P. 
Goldschmidt & Co., no. 88, p. 5, no. 19.) 
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Register of papal letters, 1352-1378, 
early 15th cent. copy. (E. P. Goldschmidt 
& Co., no. 88, p. 5, no. 19.) 

Legal MSS., 14th-15th cent., of various 
origins. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. i. 1950, nos. 
448, 455-459.) 

Italy: statutes of the bankers’ guild of 
Modena of 1453. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 
1949, no. 110a.) 

France: payments for court expenses by 
Charles IX, 1567. (Alister Mathews, no. 35 
P. 5, no. 115.) 

Don John of Austria, letter, 4 May 1574 
to Philip II. (Messrs. Sotheby, 18. vii. 1949, 
no. 429.) 

Spanish inquisition: documents in case 
against Isabel de Medina aged 14, of inquisi- 
tion of Toledo, 1652-4. (A. Rosenthal 
Ltd., no. 18, p. 46, no. 642.) 

France: commission of Louis XIII ap- 
pointing Richelieu lieutenant general, 29 
Dec. 1629. (Messrs. Sotheby, 14. xi. 1949, 
no. 435-) 

Journal of travels in France and Germany 
by a lieutenant in the army, 1787. (B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford, no. 540, p. 37, no. 1077). 

Letters addressed to the duchess of 
Polignac and others 1785—1814, from mem- 
bers of the French royal family. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 23. i. 50, nos. 508—526.) 

Military campaign in France and the Low 
Countries, 1793—1812, reports, plans etc. 
from the Melville papers. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
14. Xi. 1949, no. 447.) 

Mazzini, Giuseppi, letter to Mrs. Stans- 
field concerning the papacy. (Messrs. Sothe- 


by, 14. xi. 1949, no. 439.) 


' British Local. 

Devon: deed relating to South Molton, 
1394. (Alister Mathews, no. 34, p. 27, no. 
683.) 

Durham: docs. relating to Silksworth 
14th to 18th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 


` ,1949, nos. 502—505). 


Durham and Northumberland: docs. re- 
lating to lands of Middleton family in, 1400— 
1800. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 1949, nos 
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504—506); 20 docs. 1217—1402 (ibid., no. 
508.) 

Herefordshire: tithe books of the parish of 
Foy, 1733-1830. (Frank Hammond, no. 
58, p. 20, no. 287.) 

Herts: household account book of Gor- 
hambury Hall Oct. 1637 to Sept. 1639. 
(William H. Robinson, no 78, p. 64, no. 198.) 

Kent: list of estates etc. of priory of 
Aylesford, 16th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
23. 1. 50, no. 490.) 

London: indenture, 27 May 1587, 
assigning a debt owed by Richard ‘Tirrell to 
Sir John Mordant, ‘pledging as recognisance 
the Fleet Prison’. (Frank A. Brown, no. 32, 
P. 22, no. 472.) 

London: wil of Thomas Bright, inn- 
holder of St. Margaret's Westminster, 1587. 
(Alister Mathews, no. 35, p. 10, no. 250.) 

Middlesex: jury lists c. 1600. (Alister 
Mathews, no. 35, p. 10, no. 245.) 

Northants: indenture between Thos. 
Lovett of Astwell and John Goodfellow of 
Slipton, 1547. (Alister Mathews, no. 35, 
p. 10, no. 236.) 

Northumberland: documents relating to 
Grey family of Chillingham Castle. (Messrs. 
. Sotheby, 19. xii. 1949, no. 504, 505.) 

Salop: deed relating to Ercall, 1391. 
(Alister Mathews, no. 24, p. 28, no. 696.) 

Salop: heraldic visitation of 1564, with 
additions in 1620. (Messrs. Sotheby, 4. vii. 
1949, no. 462.) 

Somerset: Wharton estate, list of tenants 
with holdings and rents for 1790. (James 
G. Commin, Exeter, no. 618, p. 37, 
no. 864.) : 

Surrey: confirmation of ownership of 
lands by John Sydney at Wimbledon, East 
Sheen and Mortlake, 2 Hen. V, 4 April. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 14. xi. 1949, no. 455.) 

Sussex: deed relating to Pulborough, 1598. 
(Alister Mathews, no. 34, p. 46, no. 1189.), 

Wilts: Marlborough, collection of docu- 
ments relating to (some copies). (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 14. xi. 1949, no. 449); documents 
relating to parliamentary election of 1832. 
(Ib. no. 450.) 


Winchester, bpric. of, steward's account 
book, 1707 (Phillipps MS. 24343), yearly 
rents, n.d. (Phillipps MS. 25641); receipts, 
1789 etc. (Phillipps MS. 25636); leasehold 
book of bp. Benjamin Hoadley, 1761. 
(Phillipps MS. 26002); v. ante, xxii. 213. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 1949, nos. 497, 
498.) 

Worcs. and Glos.: collection of docs. con- 
cerning rights of way, felling of timber, sale 
of estates etc. end of 18th cent. to c. 1845. 
25 vols. (Lowe Bros., no. 1174, p. 48.) 

Yorkshire: 3 deeds relating to Litton, 
13th cent. (Phillipps MS. 34146). (Alister 
Mathews, no. 34, p. 28, no. 1156.) 

Yorkshire: 9 charters, 1301-1547, re- 
lating to land in (Phillipps MS. 36339). 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xil. 1949, no. 500.) 

Yorkshire: account book of estates of Sir 
John Wentworth, 1699-1712. (N. T. 
Leslie, Hull, no. 27, p. 12, no. 117.) 

Wales: entry book of warrants, patents 
and grants addressed to the President and 
Council of the Marches of Wales, 1591— 
1623. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 668, p. 73, 
no. 382.) 

Journal of an excursion to the west of 
England begun 20 Aug. 1780. (B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford, no. 544, p. 27, no. 905.) 


American and Overseas. 


Penn family, series of letters and docu- 
ments relating to, at one time in the possession 
of William Osborn (d. 1820) agent to the 
family at Stoke Poges. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
23. i. 50, nos. 476, 489.) 

Records of the Philadelphian church, 
vol. ii, by Thos. A. Teulon, 1791—1804. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 1949, no. 485.) 

Seabury, Samuel, bp. of Connecticut, 
letter 2 Jan. 1792, to Jonathan Boucher. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 1949, no. 486.) 

Holdin, David, diary of the expedition 
against the French in Canada during 1760. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 18. vii. 1949, no. 439.) 

India: 17th cent. papers relating to East 
India Co. (Messrs. Sotheby, t9. ii. 1949, 
nos. 481, 484.) 
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India: East India Company, 6 documents 


' 3 passports, invoice, bill of lading, 5 affidavits " 
relative to ships belonging to ‘Thomas: 


' Bowrey, 1682-86/87, bearing signature of 
Elihu Yale. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 668, 
P. 75. no. 392.) 

India: journal of operations of the army 
before Seringapatam under Lt.-Gen. Harris, 
1799. (Hodgson & Co., 27. x. 1949, p. 21, 
no. 306.) 

India: letters from Bengal, 1810-13 to 
W. Mackenzie; letters of W. J. Mackenzie 
Calcutta, 1832; letters to Holt Mackenzie in 
India, 1810-12. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vii. 
1949, no. 940.) 

Log-book of East India Co.’s ship Thomas 
Coutts, Capt. Robert Torin, from the 
Thames to Whampoa, China, April 1800~ 


' Dec. 1801. (Holland Bros., no. 473, p. 2A 





a 


no. 346.) 

West Indies: letterbook of William Free- 
man, 1678-1684, relating principally to 
trade with the West Indies. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 14. xi. 1949, no. 452.) 

India: 58 docs. and letters relating to Sir 
Streynsham Master, governor of Madras 
and to early transactions of the East India Co. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 19. xii. 1949, no. 481.) 

India: correspondence, c. 500 letters ad- 
dressed to Stephen Lushington, governor of 
Madras and Sir James Lushington, chairman 
of the East India Co. 1829-1831. (M 
Sotheby, 14. xi. 1949, no. 457.) 


Phillipps MSS. Frank R. Brown, no. 
32, p. 23, no. 502, p. 59, nos. 1544—1 546. 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Tue first part of this Supplement contains particulars of theses completed during the years 1948 and 
1949; the second part provides lists of theses in progress on January 1, 1950. ‘Theses in geography 
which have some definite historical interest are also included, being shown separately at the end of each 
section. Under the respective degrees the subjects are arranged chronologically as far as possible. 
The year of presentation of completed theses is given in each case. The names in brackets are those of 
the teachers under whose supervision the theses have been or are being prepared, and at the end of each 
section are given the names of the contributors who have supplied the information. 

It should be noted that the order in which degrees are listed has been changed ; the highest degrees are 
soto given first. Under the University of Oxford, probationer candidates for the B.Litt. degree are 
listed separately, as the titles of their theses have not been determined. Similarly under the University 
of Cambridge, postgraduate students not yet registered on January 1, 1950, for any specific degree are 
separately listed. An index of names of authors and titles of theses has been provided for both parts of 
the Supplement. 

It is normally possible for accredited students to consult completed theses, but the regulations of the 
various universities on the matter are so different that application should be made in each case to the 
university concerned. 


PART I. 


THESES COMPLETED BETWEEN JANUARY, 1948 AND 
DECEMBER, 1949. 


No historical theses were completed in the Universities of Aberdeen, Glasgow, Notting- 
ham and Reading, or in the University College of Swansea. 


Ph.D. BELFAST. 
Central and local administration in Ireland under George II. By J. L. McCracken. 
1948. (Professor G. O. Sayles and J. C. Beckett.) 


Emigration from Ulster to America during the eighteenth century. By R. J. 
Dickson. 1949. (J. W. Blake.) 


G. O. SAYLES. 


Ph.D. BIRMINGHAM. 


Edwin Chadwick and the public health movement, 1832-1854. By R. A. Lewis. 
1949. (Professor J. A. Hawgood and Professor W. H. B. Court.) 


M.A. l 
The Knighton family of Wolverley and the West Midlands iron industry in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. By R. A. Lewis. 1949. (Professor Court.) 
The church of England and social reform, 1830-1850. By C. Brackwell 1949. 
(P. Styles.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1950 


The evolution of the official programme of the Labour party, 1918-1939. By R. T. 
Spooner. 1949. (Professor Hawgood.) 
Air raid shelters in Great Britain during the second world war. By M. M. M. 
Harrison. 1949. (Professor Hawgood.) : 
H. A. CRonne. 


M.A. BRISTOL. 
The guilds of Bristol in the seventeenth century. By F. H. Rogers. 1949. 
Davin Dovaras. 


PhD. CAMBRIDGE. 


Yoshida Shoin, the forerunner of the Meiji Restoration. By H. J. J. M. van Straelen. 
1949. (Professor G. Haloun.) 

‘The conversion of the Slovenes. By A. L. Kuhar. 1949. (Prince D. Obolensky.) 

The part played by the aristocracy in the later Carolingian Empire, with special reference 
to Germany. By J. M. Matthews. 1949. (P. Grierson.) 

Military methods employed by the Latin states in Syria, 1097—1192. By R. C. Smail. 
1949. (Professor Sir E. Barker.) 

‘The place of Hooker in the history of thought. By P. Munz. 1948. (Professor 
M. C. Knowles.) 

‘The Laudian party, 1649—62, and its influence on the church settlement of the Restorat- 
tion. By R. S. Bosher. 1949. (Professor N. Sykes.) : 

The treatment of poverty in Norfolk from 1700-1850. By F. M. Lloyd-Prichard. 
1949. (F. R. Salter.) 

"The influence of England on the French ‘Agronomes’, 1750-1789. By A. J. M. A. 
Bourde. 1948. (Professor H. Butterfield.) 

Free trade and protection in the Netherlands, 1819-25. By H. R. C. Wright. 1948. 
(Professor M. M. Postan.) 

British trade and the opening of China, 1800-1842. By M. M. Greenberg. 1949. 
(Professor J. H. Clapham.) 

New Zealand aspirations in the Pacific in the nineteenth century. By A. Ross. 1949. 
(Dr. J. W. Davidson.) 

‘The social novel in France, 1848—71. By R. H. Spencer. 1948. (T. G.S. Combe.) 

A study in the practice of empire. By H. G. Koenigsberger. 1949. (Professor 
Butterfield.) 

‘The relations between Great Britain and Austria-Hungary from the rising in Herze- 
govina to the Conference of Constantinople. By C. L. Wayper. 1949. (Professor 
Butterfield.) 

The achievements of self-government in Southern Rhodesia, 1898—1923. By J. D. 
Fage. 1949. (Professor E. A. Walker.) 


M.Litt. 
Roman villas in Britain. By J. E. A. Liversidge. 1949. (Miss J. Toynbee.) 
"The work and significance of William Perkins. By R. A. Sisson. 1948. (Miss K. 
Barton.) 
A study of the private and political life of General Paoli during his thirty years exile in 
England. By Mrs. D. W. F. St. C. Vivian. 1948. (Miss K. T. B. Butler.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


‘The Galician renaissance of the nineteenth century, with special reference to the work 
in the Galician language. By F. S. Reckert. 1948. (Professor J. B. Trend.) 
Agricultural co-operation in Hampshire. By H. Newman. 1949. (C. R. Fay.) 


W. J. SARTAIN. 
(Secretary, Board of Research Studies.) 


WAL DURHAM. 


The history of Bromsgrove in the mediaeval and early Tudor period, 1066-1533. By 
R. M. Haines. (St. Chad’s). 1948. 


W. L. Born. 
D.Litt. EDINBURGH.1 
"The Anglican reformers and baptism. By G. W. Bromiley. 1949. 
Ph.D. 


The idea of the unity of the church : a study of its development in the first three cen- 
turies. By W. N. Jamison. 1948. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and Manson.) 

Theodore of Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury, 668-690. By R. H. Whittaker. 
1948. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and Thomson.) 

‘The burgh of Canongate and its court. By A. H. Anderson. 1949. (Professor W. 
Croft Dickinson.) 

Cyril Lucaris, his life and work. By G. A. Hadjiantoniou. 1948. (Rev. Principals 
Watt and Curtis.) 

Caroline puritanism as exemplified in the life and work of William Prynne. By T. 
Fitch. 1949. (Rev. Principals Watt and Duthie.) 

The Baptist confessions of faith of the Civil War-Commonwealth period : a study of 
their origins, contents and significance. By W. L. Lumpkin. 1948. (Rev. Principals 
Watt and Duthie.) 

Preaching in eighteenth century Scotland : a comparative study of the extant sermons of ` 
Ralph Erskine (1685-1752), John Erskine (1721-1803) and Hugh Blair (1685-1752). 
By R. C. McCain. 1949. (Rev. Professor Tindal and Rev. Principal Watt.) 

The Darien scheme and the Church of Scotland. By J. C. Ramsay. 1949. (Rev. 
Principals Watt and Duthie.) 

The early Methodist lay preachers and their contribution to the eighteenth century 
revival in Scotland. By J. S. Wilder. 1948. (Rev. Principals Watt and Duthie.) 

Robert Hall (1764-1831), a study of his thought and work. By G. J. Griffin. 1948. 
(Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 


M.A. LEEDS. 


Norman Lincolnshire. By G. H. Marshall. 1948. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) 

The early history of the parish of Hunslet. By G. H Gamble. 1948. (Professor 
Le Patourel.) 

An examination of the historical basis of the ‘Roman d'Eustache le Moine.’ By 
' Gwendolen Thorn. 1949. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

Two fifteenth century obedientiary rolls from Selby Abbey. By Beryl Holt. 1949. 
(Professor Le Patourel.) 


1 The list for the University of Edinburgh has been supplied by the Secretary to the University. 
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Naval construction during the reign of James I. By Margaret Pratt. 1948. (A. H. 
Dainton.). 

English relations with the Low Countries in the reign of James I. By Nancy Apple- 
gate. 1948. (A. H. Dainton.) 

The part played by Walwyn and Overton in the Leveller movement. By Elizabeth 
Speak. 1949. (A. H. Dainton.) 

The English navy and the Anglo-American War of 1812. By K. S. Dent. 1949. 
(Professor G. P. Chapman.) 

Guy CHAPMAN. 
Ph.D. LIVERPOOL. 

Egyptian maritime power in the early middle ages, 640~1171. By I. A. El Adawi. 
1948. (Professor G. Barraclough.) 

The Peace of Paris of 1763. By Zenab E. Rashed. 1949. (Professor M. A. Thomson.) 


M.A. 

Dr. John Owen and the religious settlement of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
By I. C. W. Davies. 1949. (F.J. Routledge.) 

The Jacobites in England and Wales, 1689-1723. By Alma C. Turnbull. 1949. 
(Professor Thomson.) 

The political career of Lord Randolph Churchill. By Mary Dempsey. 1949. (Pro- 
fessor Thomson.) 

The English press and the Moroccan crisis of 1911. By H. G. Riddell. 1949. 
(Professor Thomson.) 

G. BannAcLoucH AND M. A. Tuomson. 


. PRD. E LONDON. 


History of the western Chalukyas. By G. Rachaudhuri. 1948. (Dr. L. D. Barnett.) 
The dynastic history of the Hoysala kings. By J. D. M. Derrett. 1949. 
; Decline of the kingdom of Magadha from c. 455 A.D. to c. 1000 A.D. By B. P. 
Sinha. 1948. (Dr. Barnett.) 

Muslim sea-power in the eastern Mediterranean from the seventh to the tenth century. 
By A. M. Fahmy. 1948. (Professor B. Lewis.) 

Thomas Cromwell : aspects of his administrative work. By G. Elton. 1948. (Pro- 
fessor J. E. Neale.) 

The Rye house plot ; its connections with the exclusion contest and its consequences till 
1685. By Doreen J. Milne. (Dr. R. W. Greaves.) 

Great Britain and the opening of Japan, 1858-74. By W.G. Beasley. (Professor G. J. 
Renier.) 

British administration in Assam, 1824—45, with special reference to the hill tribes on the 
frontier. By H. Barpujari. 1949. 

Parliamentary institutions and political parties in Egypt, 1866-1924. By J. Landau. 
1949. (Professor Lewis.) 

The Sudan and the Mahdist revolution of 1881-89. By M. El Shibeika. 1949. 
(Professor Lillian Penson.) 

The history of Nyasaland and north-eastern Rhodesia, 1875-95. By A. J. Hanna. 
1948. (Professor V. Harlow.) 

1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Buletin from in- 
formation supplied by the various schools of the University. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Ph.D. (Eeon.) 

Diplomatic relations of Persia with Britain, Russia and Turkey, 1815-30. By F. 
Adamiyat. 1949. (Professor Sir Charles Webster.) 

The private member of parliament, 1833-1868. By J. K. Glynn. 1949. (Professor 
H. Laski.) 

The development of factory legislation from 1833-47 : a study of legislative and admini- 
strative evolution. By M. W. Thomas. 1949. 

Walter Bagehot : a study in Victorian ideas, By M. A.-M. Nasr. 1949. (Professor 
Laski.) ` 

eu currents in nineteenth century socialist doctrines. By V. T. C. E. Egger. 
1949. (W. Pickles.) 

rman historiography and the evolution of German political ideas in the nineteenth 

century. By J. W. Jennings. 1949. (Professor Laski.) 

British capital export, 1900-1913. By J. H. A. M. Lenfant. 1949. (Professor 
Paish and F. Brown.) 


M.A. 

The civil war between Amin and Ma’ mum. By S. A. Hamdi. 1948. (Professor 
B. Lewis.) 

The Hesychast controversy, with special reference to the ‘ Byzantine Historia’ of 
Nicephorus Gregorias and the ‘ Historia’ of John Cantacuzenus. By Teresa A. Hart. 
1949. (Dr. J. Hussey.) 

The life and writings of Nicholas de Clamanges : a study in the repercussions of the 
schism and conciliar movement. By Margaret H. Bell. 1948. (Miss M. J. Tooley.) 

The position and duties of the king’s almoner, 1255-1327. By Marguerite E. Lack. 
1949. (Professor M. Deanesly.) 

Ralph, Lord Cromwell and his household. Studies in relation to household accounts in 
the possession of Lord De l'Isle and Dudley. By Evelyn M. Price. 1948. (Professor 
C. H. Williams.) 

The effect of the Marian and Elizabethan religious settlements upon the clergy of the 
City of London, 1553-64. By E. L. C. Mullins. 1948. (Professor J. E. Neale.) 

Personnel of the parliament of 1584-85. By Hazel Matthews. 1948. (Professor 
Neale.) 

Personnel of the-parliament of 1593. By Evelyn E. Trafford. 1948. (Professor 
Neale.) 

Studies in the history and influence of the education of boys at Port Royal and the older 
Oratorian colleges of France. By W.N. Littlejohns. 1948. 

The Bengali muslims and English education (1765-1835). By M. F. Rahman. 
1948. 

Development of education in Orissa under the British (1803-1946). By B. N. Rath. 
1949. 

"The provision and administration of education in the Gold Coast from 1765 to 1865. 
By F. L. Bartels. 1949. 

The origins and influence of Methodism in the north Staffordshire potteries before 1820. 
By R. Moss. 1949. (Dr. Deakin.) 

New Orleans as a port of immigration, 1820-1860. By A. A. Conway. 1949. 
(Professor H. H. Bellot.) 

Malta as a British colony, 1824-51. By Hilda I. Lee. 1949. (Professor Penson.) 
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The character of British relations with France, 1859-65. By Mary C. Anderson. 
1949. (Professor Penson.) 

British interests in the ‘Tigris-Euphrates valley, 1856-68. By Winifred Bamforth. 
1948. (Professor Penson.) 

‘The significance of British policy towards Spain, 1859-68. By Suzanne Doyle. 1949. 
(Professor Penson.) 

The influence of parliament upon the foreign policy of the Gladstone government, 
1868-74. By Sheila Lambert. 1949. (Professor Penson.) 

The British attitude towards French colonisation in the period 1875-80. By Joan 
Schwitzer. 1948. (Professor Penson.) 

The Turkish straits in British foreign policy, 1878-85. By Muriel Cinnamon. 1949. 
(Professor Penson.) 


M.A. (Ext.) 
Enclosures in Leicestershire, 1485-1607. By L. A. Parker. 1948. 


The development of quarter sessions government in Devonshire in the nineteenth . 
century and the transition to county council government. By D. R. Tucker. 1949. 


Historical Geography. 


Ph.D. 

A century's extension of passenger transport facilities (1830—1930), within the present 
London ‘Transport Board's area and its relation to population spread. By Minnie L. Moore. 
1948. (Professor S. W. Wooldridge.) 

Wiltshire: a geographical and social study. By H. E. Bracey. 1948. (Professor 
Wooldridge.) 

‘The Hooghly and its region. By Binapani Mukherjee. 1948. (Professor Stamp and 
O. H. K. Spate.) 


M.A. 
The older settlements of north Northumberland. By C. P. M. Olsen. 1948. (Pro- 
fessor R. Ogilvie Buchanan.) f 
The historical geography of Maidstone. By V. E. Morant. 1948. (Professor W. G. 
East.) 


MSc. (Econ.) 
The Soviet coal industry. By D. K. Roberts. 1948. (Professor W. G. East.) 


MLA. MANCHESTER. 


Ecclesiastical patronage in the diocese of York, 1258-1316. By Joan Sinar. 1949. 
(Professor A. Redford. ) 

The ‘acta’ of John, lord of Ireland and count of Mortain, with a study of his house- 
hold. By Margaret Preen. 1949. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

North Lancashire, its economic condition in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
By H. Horton. 1949. (Professor Cheney.) 

Social and economic development of Styal, 1750-1850. By W. C. Lazenby. 1949. 
(Professor Redford.) 

Some letters of Sir James Murray between January, 1773 and 16 April, 1780, By 
E. Robson. 1948. (Professor L. B. Namier.) 
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Agricultural change in east Cheshire, 1790-1820. By Clarice Davies. 1949. 
(Professor Redford.) 

Machinery of public order in the Chartist period. By F. C. Mather. 1948. (Pro- 
fessor Redford.) 

Social and administrative development of Chadderton, 1847—1914. By Elsie Beech. 
1949. (Professor Redford.) 

Anglo-French relations, 1904—1906. By J. D. Hargreaves. 1948. (Professor Namier.) 

C. R. CHENEY. 

Historical Geography. 

The interrelation between the Judea plateau and the maritime plain of Palestine. By 
M. E. S. Ghallab. 1949. (Diploma.) 

The historical geography of Gizah Province. By Dawlat A. Sadek. 1948. 

Rural settlement in east Cheshire. A study in historical geography. By Pauline F. 
Kenworthy. 1949. 

Historical geography of manufacturing industry in the south-east of England in the 
nineteenth century. By A. H. Shorter. 1948. 

Dororuy SYLVESTER. 
D.Phil. OXFORD.1 


‘The commentaries on the Politics of Aristotle in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, with reference to the thought and political life of the time. By J. C. Martin. 
1949. 

The Christi and Suhrawardi movements in India to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
By S. N. Hasan. 1948. (Professor Gibb). 

The press of Robert Estienne, 1526-1550 : ahistorical study. By A. E. Tyler. 1949. 
(C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

The condition of the English parish clergy from the Reformation to 1660, with special 
reference to the dioceses of Oxford, Gloucester and Worcester. By D. M. Barratt. 1949. 
(Miss K. Major.) 

Issues dividing western Christendom on the doctrine of the church in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. By R. H. Wilmer. 1948. (Professor L. Hodgson.) 

Thomas Firmin, F.R.S. (1632—1697). By H. W. Stephenson. 1949. (S. G. Lee.) 

Oliver Cromwell’s view of his political mission in the light of his theological and ecclesias- 
tical presuppositions. By R.S. Paul. 1949. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 

The rise and spread of Socinianism in England before 1689. By H. J. McLachlan. 
1949. (Professor Jenkins.) 

‘The parish clergy of rural Oxfordshire from the institution of Bishop John Butler (1777) 
to the translation of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce (1869), with particular reference to their non- 
ecclesiastical activities. By D. McClatchey. 1949. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The achievements of Christian missionaries in India, 1793-1833. By K. Ingham. 
1949. (Professor Jenkins.) 

British policy on the north-east frontier of India, 1793-1833. By S. Gupta. 1948. 
(C. C. Davies.) 

The history, of the English clergy, 1800-1900. By C. K. F. Brown. 1949. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 

1 The list for the University of Oxford has this year been compiled in the office of the Baletin 
from information supplied by the Secretary of the Faculty of History of the University of Oxford and 
, from the official lists published in the Oxford University Gazette. 
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Local self government in the Madras Presidency, 1850-1919. By K. K. Pillay. 1948. 
(C. C. Davies.) 

A factual and analytical account of the religious awakening in the United Kingdom in the 
years 1855-65. By J. E. Orr. 1948. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Newman’s work for university education in Ireland. By J. S. F. McGrath. 1948. 
(Professor Sir Maurice Powicke.) . 

The transition from whiggism to liberalism. By D. G. Southgate. 1949. (oce 
sor A. Aspinall.) 

The dissenting reformed churches of England with respect to the doctrine of the ‘ church * 
from 1870 to 1940, with special reference to the congregational churches. By J. W. Grant. 
1948. (N. Micklem.) 

The Fabian doctrine and its influence in English politics. By A. M. McBriar. 1949. 
(Professor G. D. H. Cole.) 

The growth and interrelation of political groups and parties in Russia, 1898—May, 1906. 
By D. W. Treadgold. 1948. (B. H. Sumner.) 

American diplomatic policy in China, 1928-33. -By J. W. Christopher. 1948. 
(G. F. Hudson.) 

Political apee of the agrarian problem in Roumania,’ 1918-1945. By H. L. Roberts. 
1948. (G. H. N. Seton-Watson.) 


B.Litt. 


Rome and Parthia, 70-29 B.C. By A. Sandys-Wood. 1949. 

The agriculture of Cyrenaica in classical antiquity with special reference to the Jewish 
revolt under Trajan. ByE. S. Applebaum. 1949. (C. E. Stevens.) 

The greater English monasteries and their knights, 1066-1215. By J. D. Anderson. 
1948. (R. W. Southern.) 

William of Ockham’s attitude to political authority and its relation to the history of his 
time. By J. B. Morrall. 1949. (Dr. E. F. Jacob.) 

‘The provision of books in the centrally-organized religiou orders before 1400. By 
K. W. Humphreys. 1949. (R. W. Hunt.) 

The administration of the estates and household of the priors of Durham cathedral 
priory. By Elizabeth M. Halcrow. 1949. (W. Pantin.) 

A study of landowners and their estates in Essex, Kent, Surrey and Sussex at the opening 
of the fifteenth century, based on the assessments for the land tax of 1412. By Madeleine 
J. Steventon. 1949. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

A study of landowners and their estates in Essex, Kent, Surrey and Sussex at the opening 
of the fifteenth century, based on the assessments of the land tax of 1412. By R. J. Barber. 
1949. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

‘The lands and servants of the duke of York in 1415. By T. P. Pugh. 1948. (K.B. 
McFarlane). 

Thomas Chandler. By S. F. Bridges. 1949. (Dr. Jacob.) 

‘The Gascon wine trade of Southampton during the reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV. 
By M. K. James. 1948. (Miss E. Carus-Wilson.) 

‘The political career of William, third Lord Howard of Escrick (1629-1694). By 
B. H. Goodman. 1948. (Professor K. Feiling.) 

A study of the visitation books of the archdeaconry of Buckingham 1633-36. By E. R. 
C. Brinkworth. 1948. (Professor Jenkins.) 
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The place of Sir Anthony Hasilrige in English politics, 1659—60. By C. H. Brown. 
1948. (J. E. C. Hill). 

The ministerial career of the first earl of Shaftesbury, 1660—73. By K. H. D. Haley. 
1949. (Professor Feiling.) 

Spanish economic policy and its relation to trade with England culminating in the treaty 
of 1667. By J.C. Salyer. 1948. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The problem of Anglo-French commercial rivalry in the reign of Charles II. By 
M. A. Priestley. 1949. (J. F. C. Hill.) 

The origin and early history of Independency in Suffolk, to 1688. By. H. D. 
Greenwood. 1949. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The correspondence of Anthony Charlett, master of University College 1692—1722, in 
its antiquarian and historical aspects. By S. G. Gillam. 1948. (S. Gibson.) 

Charles Jenkinson as secretary at war, with special reference to the period from the 
general election of September 1780 to the fall of North’s administration in March, 1782. 
By O. R. Gee. 1949. (Professor Feiling.) 

Macquarie, governor of New South Wales, 1809-21. By B. H. Travers. 1949. 
(A. F. Madden.) 

Sir James Graham as politician and home secretary, 1818-1846. By D. W. J. Johnson. 
1948. (J. Steven-Watson.) 

The political importance of the newspaper press in the French restoration period, 1814— 
1830. By I. Fozzard. 1949. (A. Goodwin.) 

The house of commons and foreign policy between the first and second Reform Acts. 
By A. C. Turner. 1948. l 

British policy towards the change of dynasty in Greece in the years, 1862—1863. 
By E. Prevelakis. (B. H. Sumner.) 

"The transition from individualist to socialist political thinking in England. By C: C. 
Cheng. 1948. (Professor Cole.) 

The development of the road (motor) haulage industry in Great Britain, with special 
reference to the years, 1918-46. By S. M. B. Green. 1948. (Professor Cole.) 

Constitutional development in Ceylon during the period 1928-1948. By S. 
Namasivayam. 1948. (Miss M. F. Perham.) 


Ph.D. ST. ANDREWS. 
Financial administration of British India under Lord William Bentinck. By G. Seeds. 
1949. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 
J. W. WiruaMs. 
M.A. SHEFFIELD. 


Maryland and the American Revolution. By Mary T. Broadbent. 1949. (Profes- 
sor G. R. Potter and J. E. Tyler.) 
G. R. Porrmr. 


WALES. 


M.A. ABERYSTWYTH. 


The life and work of Bishop Richard Davies. By G. Williams. 1948. (Professor 
David Williams.) 
The Whig party, 1702—08. By E. L. Ellis. 1949. (S. H. F. Johnston.) 
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The evolution of industries and settlements between Merthyr Tydfil and Abergavenny 
from 1740 to 1840. By C. Davies. 1949. (J. Morris.) 

The Welsh woollen industry : its recent history and present position. By Gwenllian 
. Evans. 1948. (J. Morris.) 
The development of the South Wales tinplate industry, 1919—39. By E. E. Watkin. 


1949. (J. Morris.) 


Historical Geography. 

The military geography of Gwynedd in the thirteenth century. By G. R. J. Jones. 
1949. (Professor E. G. Bowen and Professor 'T. Jones Pierce.) 

The historical geography of the Forest of Dean. By F. T. Baber. 1949. (Professor 


Bowen.) 
R. F. TREHARNE. 


M.A. BANGOR. 
The medieval borough of Beaumaris and the commote of Dindaethwy, 1200-1600. 
By C. M. Evans. 1949. (Professor Glyn Roberts.) 
Bywyd a gwaith Lewis Edwards y Bala. (The life and work of Lewis Edwards of Bala.) 
By T. Lloyd Evans. 1949. (Private study.) 
The reform bills of 1884 and 1885. By R. C. Read. 1949. (Private study.) 
A. H. Dopp. 


Ph.D. CARDIFF. 


An examination of the views of John Wesley in relation to the protestant reformation. 
By R. G. Ashman. 1949. (Miss G. B. M. Whale.) i 


M.A. 
Kingship and nobility in Anglo-Saxon England to the time of Alfred the Great. By 
H. R. Loyn. 1949. (Professor W. Rees.) 
Parliamentary representation in Monmouthshire, 1536-1830. By Ethel Havill. 1948. 
(Professor Rees.) 
Wium Rees. 


THESES IN PROGRESS 


PART II. 
THESES IN PROGRESS, JANUARY 1950. 


Ph.D. ABERDEEN. 


Scottish political thought in the sixteenth century. J. H. Burns. 
J. C. Brack. 


. Ph.D. BELFAST. 


The application of English statute law in Ireland before 1800. A. G. Donaldson. 
(Professor Newark and Professor Sayles). 

History of the Belfast shipyards. D. Rebbeck. (Professor Sayles and J. W. Blake.) 

Labour migration: a study in the economic history of Northern Ireland. D. L. 
Armstrong. (J. Lemberger.) 


M.A. 
Foundations of Dutch power on the west coast of Africa in the seventeenth century. 
Alice M. Cousins. (J. W. Blake.) 
The first Lord Conway. Eileen Donaghy. (J. C. Beckett.) 
The political influence of Dr. H Cooke. J. Jamieson. (J. C. Beckett.) 
John Francis Maguire and the rise of Irish parliamentary opposition. Letitia McCaffrey. 
(J. C. Beckett.) 


G. O. Savrzs. 
Ph.D. BIRMINGHAM. 
British interests in Egypt, 1774-1808. M. A. Anis. (Professor J. A. Hawgood.) 
. M.A. 


.The administration and economic development of the estates of Worcester priory. 
E. K. Vose. (Dr. R. H. Hilton.) 

The administrative and parliamentary history of the corporation of Gloucester. J. K. 
G. Taylor. (P. Styles.) 

The borough of Tewkesbury, 1574-1714. M. F. Redmond. (P. Styles.) 

The subscription books of the diocese of Worcester and class structure under the later 
Stuarts. P. Morgan. (P. Styles.) 

The justice book of William Bromley. An ‘ out of sessions’ record of a Warwickshire 
justice of the peace, 1685-1728. W.S. Taylor. (P. Styles.) 

The administrative of Spencer Perceval as chancellor and prime minister. D. E. 
ee (Dr. S. M. Hardy.) 
. Maurice Barrès and right-wing political thought in France. J. M. Mottram. (Profes- 
sor Hawgood.) 

Nonconformity in the Black Country till 1800. A. G. Cumberland. (P. Styles.) 

Colonel John Bolton and the Liverpool merchants. B. M. Santer. (Dr. Hardy.) 

United States policy inthe Pacific. D. J. Treais-Smart. (Professor Hawgood.) 

The architectural history of Shrewsbury. J. T. Smith. (P. Styles.) 


H. A. Crowne. 
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Ph.D. BRISTOL. 
The career of Sir Edward Beatty. D. A. Miller Barstow. (Professor MacInnes.) 


M.A. 

A survey of Roman remains in Surrey, with a survey of the economic life of the region in 
Roman times. Audrey Baines. (Dr. A. Momigliano.) 

The greater Norman monasteries in the earlier half of the eleventh century. Jean T. 
Shaw. (Professor D. Douglas.) 

The Norman episcopate, 1055—1135 with special reference to its influence on Anglo- 
Norman politics at that time. P. L. Hull. (Professor Douglas.) 

English Fransciscans Conventual in the fifteenth century. —. Whitfield. (C. D. 
Ross.) 

‘The influence of economic history on economic thought in England between the death 
of Henry VIII and the Civil War. J.D. Gould. (P. V. McGrath.) 

John Wesley and the men of the sea. J. Curry. (Professor C. M. MacInnes.) 

Anglo-Japanese- American relations, 1902—1941. J. Wright. (Dr. F. C. Jones.) 

The development and influence of the press in British West Africa since 1919. —. 
Edmonds. (E. W. Evans.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
The historical geography of Jugo Slavia. Mrs. J. H. Whiteford. (Professor Jervis.) 


Davi» Dovoras. 


Ph.D. CAMBRIDGE. 


The relations between the Jews and the Roman government from 66 B.C. to the foun- 
dation of the Christian empire. E. M. Smallwood. (Miss J. Toynbee.) 

The development of ethical thought in Islam up to the sack of Baghdad. M. D. Rahbar. 
(Dr. R. Levy.) 

A study of the Ch'iang, with special reference to their settlements in China from the 
second to the fifth century A.D. M. I. Scott. (Professor G. Haloun.) 

The social life of Arabic Cordova from the Islamic conquest of Spain to the fall of the 
Omayya dynasty in Cordova. A. A. E. Elghawabi. (Professor A. J. Arberry.) 

"The authority of pope and general council in the writings of mediaeval canonists. B. 
Tierney. (W. Ullman.) 

The Canterbury school of illuminations, 1100-1200. C. R. Dodwell. (Professor 
F. Wormald.) 

The political history of the commune of Orvieto, 1156—1334. D. P. Waley. (Pro- 
fessor M. C. Knowles.) 

The Latin empire in Constantinople, 1215-1261. F. J. Rendall. (Miss J. M. 
Hussey.) 

The Mortimer family, 1326—1425 with special reference to the economy of their estates 
and their part in national politics. G. A. Holmes. (E. Miller.) 

The domination of France in Genoa, 1499—1528. P. H. Coles. 

‘The career and influence of Bishop Richard Cox from 1547 to 1581. G. L. Blackman. 
(Professor N. Sykes.) 
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The history of the conflict between the ‘ possessors’ and the ‘ non-possessors in Russia 
and its reflection in the literature of the period—the end of the fifteenth century and through- 
out the sixteenth century. J. L. I. Fennell. (Professor E. M. Hill.) 

.  Asurvey of Elizabethan scientific knowledge before Bacon and the influence of continental 
ideas upon it. D. P. J. Wood. (Professor H. Butterfield.) 

Huguenotism and social unrest in France, 1550—72 with particular reference to con- 
ditions in Normandy. F.C. Spooner. (Professor F. Brandel, Paris.) 

A subject in sixteenth and seventeenth century political thought. R. G. S. Spriggs. 
(Professor Butterfield.) 

Agrarian unrest in sixteenth and seventeenth century England. L. S. Moore. (J. 
Saltmarsh. ) 

The English interest in the Baltic, 1622-1670. R. W. K. Hinton. (C. H. Wilson.) 

The conditions of English catholics, 1640-1660. W. W. Piepenburg. (H. O. 
Evennett.) 

‘The language and conventions of verse in relation to social and cultural change, 1660— 
1720. H. W.Smith. (Dr.F. R. Leavis.) 

The seventeenth century belief in an ideal democracy in pre-Norman times. J. G. A. 
Pocock. (Dr. J. H. Plumb.) 

The ancients—moderns controversy in the 1690's : its relation to the scientific move- 
ment and the Royal Society. D. Krook. (G. I. Jones.) 

The development of ballistics in the seventeenth century. A. R. Hall (F. P. 
White.) 

Anglo-Italian trade from the end of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century. 
E. R. Proyser. (C. H. Wilson.) 

The development of the provincial newspaper, 1689—1760. G. A. Cranfield. (Dr. 
Plumb.) 

Rural society in east Sussex in the eighteenth century. D. K. Worcester. (H. J. 
Habakkuk.) 

Pressure groups in the age of Walpole, with special reference to the relationship between 
dissent and politics. N.C. Hunt. (Dr. Plumb.) 

The Ionian Islands under British administration, 1815-64. J.J. Tumelty. (C. W. 
Crawley.) 

The struggle between radicalism and conservatism in Methodism between 1815 and 
1848. J. H.S. Kent. (Professor Sykes.) 

"The national interests of states and their effect on the development of maritime law in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. R. Sebag-Montefiore. (R. T. Jennings.) 

British colonial policy and West Africa, 1830-86. J. Callagher. (Dr. J. W. 
Davidson.) 

British policy towards Irish emigration in the nineteenth century. D. O. G. M. 
MacDonagh. (Professor D. W. Brogan.) 

‘The missionary factor in East Africa, 1844—1944. R. A. Oliver. (Professor Sykes.) 

British economic enterprise in the Argentine republic from 1850. H. S. Ferns. (J. 
Hammond.) 

The execution of the Treaty of Paris, 1856-59. W. E. Mosse. (Professor 
Butterfield.) 

The Mormon emigration from Great Britain, 1840-70. P. A. M. Taylor. (Pro- 
fessor H. Hamilton.) 

British rule in India, 1870-1939. E. T. Stokes. (Dr. T. G. P. Spear.) 
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Fabianism and the Fabian Society, 1886-1915. E. J. E. Hobsbawm. (Professor 


M. M. Postan.) 

History of the Independent Labour party, 1893~1932. H. M. Pelling. (Professor 
Brogan.) 

The trust in British Central African policy. R. E. Robinson. (Profesor E. A. 
Walker.) 


The Cartesian sources of determinism in modern French political thought. V. J. 
Buraneli. (J. P. T. Bury.) 


M.Litt. 

The life of Waltheof, earl of Northumbria. F. S. Scott. (Professor B. Dickins.) 

A natural law criticism of Bosanquet's theory of state. E. A. McClure. (Professor 
Brogan.) 

A subject connected with West Indian emancipation and public opinion in England, 
1833-54. E. I. Pilgrim. (G. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

‘The reaction of opinion in country districts to the anti-corn-law agitation, 1838-52, 
with particular relation to the formation of protection and anti-league societies. E. M. 
Lawson Tancred. (G. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

The Canadian background to the Statute of Westminster, 1897-1931. D. G. L. 
Fraser. (Professor Walker.) 

"Two-party system in relation to cabinet government. F. Z. Winnicki. (Dr. D. 
Thomson.) 


Students not yet registered for a degree. 

The Byzantine period of the history of the Greek mainland, with special reference to the 
art, architecture, and history of the despotate of the Epirus in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. D. M. Nicol. 

The historical writings of Milton. L. G. Brown. 

The operation and results of the Recusancy Acts in a number of selected countries, 1580— 
1640: M. E. Finch. (Professor Sykes.) 

Social and economic aspects of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England, 
L. P. Fox. (Professor Sykes.) 

Art and society in mid-nineteenth century France. J. R. Gilling. (Professor N. 
Pevsner.) 

The administrative problems experienced during the early period of British colonisation 
in S.E. Asia, with special reference to British North Borneo, Bruneci, and Sarawak. G. W. 
Irwin. (Dr. V. W. W. S. Purcell.) 

W. J. SARTAIN. 
(Secretary, Board of Research Studies.) 


Ph.D. DURHAM. 
The career and political and ecclesiastical place of Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham, 
1153-1195. G. V. Scammell. (J. Conway Davies.) 
The episcopate of Antony Bell, bishop of Durham, 1283-1310. C. M. Fraser. (H.S. 
Offer.) 
"The institutional novelists of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. J. J. Hunter. 
(A. A. C. A. Rainer.) 
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Afghanistan—its place in the Middle Eastern diplomatic system, 1878-1919. M. 
Khan. (Professor W. L. Burn.) ` 


M.Litt. 

The history and archaeology of Roman Chichester. Jane G. Pilmer. (Dr. I. A. 
Richmond.) 

‘The educational system of the Inns of Court as it existed between 1400 and 1550. D.S. 
Bland. (Mrs. O. G. Tomkieff.) j 

The history of Tennal School from 1849 to 1933. G. R. Lowes. (Professor E. J. R. 
Eaglesham and Professor E. Hughes.) 

The history of the Durham Miners’ Association. 1869-1915. G H. Metcalfe. 
(E. Allan.) 


M.A. 

The Hebrew conception of history. H. J. Parks. 

The history and development of St. George’s Church, Leeds. Rev. G. C. Birch. 

The interpretation of the revolution of 1789 in France during the nineteenth century. 
Mrs. N. A. Cox. 

Social and political development in the British West Indies, 1898-1948. Mrs. E. K. 
Lomas. 

The reaction of British to German colonial policy. W. Summerbell. 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
A study of change in the distribution and density of the population of south east Northum- 
berland. O. Othen. (M. R. G. Conzen.) 
W. L. Burn. 


Ph.D. EDINBURGH.: 


Feudal tenures in Scotland in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Isabel A. Milne. 
(Professor W. C. Dickinson.) 

The Dominican order in Scotland, with an appendix of unpublished documents. I. A. 
Ross. (Professor Dickinson.) 

"The social structure of the church in the diocese of Durham in the later middle ages. 
R. Donaldson. (Professor R. Pares and D. Hay.) 

Education in Fife from the Reformation until 1872. J. M. Beale. (Professor 
Dickinson.) 

The Scottish privy council, (1603-1625). W. Taylor. (Professor Dickinson.) 

The early covenanting movement as reflected in the life, work and thought of James 
Guthrie of Stirling, (16127-1661). W. I. Hoy. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor 
Burleigh. ; 

The PERA of the Shetland Islands in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with special reference to Norse survivals. Bessie G. Thomson. (Professor Dickinson and 
Dr. G. Donaldson.) 

A survey and critical review of the Presbyterian-Episcopalian controversy in Scotland 

` from the revolution settlement to the union of 1707. T. Maxwell. (Rev. Principal Watt, 

Rev. Professor Burleigh and Professor Dickinson.) 


1 The list for the University of Edinburgh has been supplied by the Secretary to the University. 
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Colonial piracy and its suppression, 1670-1730. Alison M. H. Smith. (Professor 
Pares.) 

A study of popular disturbances in Britain, 1714—1754. D. G. S. Isaac. (Professor 
Pares. 

Te evangelical revival in eighteenth century England as reflected in the life and work 
of William Romaine, (1714-1795). D. G. Davies. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. 
Professor Thomson.) 

The social and evangelical work of George Whitfield in America. J. F. Alexander. 
(Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

British diplomatic relations with the Mediterranean, 1763-1778. M. W. Anderson. 
(Professor Pares.) 

The American revolutionary movement in Scottish opinion, (1763-1783). D. I. 
Fagerstrom. (Professor Pares, Dr. Donaldson and G. A. Shepperson.) 

The impact of the French revolution on Scottish religious thought, with special reference 
to Robert Haldane, Thomas Chalmers and Neil Douglas. W. N. Kirkland. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

"Thomas Chalmers as social reformer. J. M. Neilson. (Rev. Principal Watt- and 
Rev. Professor Tindal.) 

The development of the Sunday School movement in England from 1780 to 1800 in 
relation to the state provision of education. J. K. Meir. (Rev. Principal Watt and 
Rev. Professor Tindal.) 

The development of political opinion in Ireland, 1800—1845. J. K. Lindsay. (Pro- 
fessor Pares.) 

"The political career of Sir William Pinney, M.P. (1832-1865). Phyllis M. Carter. 
(Professor Pares.) 

The British West Indian sugar industry, 1865-1900. R. W. Beachey. (Professor 
Pares.) 

The activities of the Scottish radical working-class movements related to the American 
civil war, and their influence upon British- American relations during that period. R. M. 
Botsford. (Professor Pares, G. A. Shepperson and W. H. Marwick.) 

John Loudon MacAdam, colossus of roads. KR. H. Spiro. (Professor Pares.) 

The development of the Tweed valley industry. W. H. P. Sinclair. (A. Birnie.) 

The decline of the hand-loom weaving industry in Scotland. Brenda P. Stuart. (A. 
Birnie.) 

R. Pargs. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 


Commercial and other relations between Scotland and Belgium in the period 1100 to 1603. 
W. H. Finlayson. (Professor J. D. Mackie.) 

Sir Geoffery le Scrope, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 1324-38. E. L. G. Stones. 
(Professor A. Browning.) 

The administration of the diocese of Gloucester, 1541—1603. F. D. Price. (Pro- 
fessor Browning.) 

Estate administration and agricultural conditions in the earldom of Sutherland, 1600— 
1725. R. J. Adam. (Professor Mackie.) 

The origins of the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. E. Wright. (Professor 
Browning.) 

A. BRowninc. 
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Ph.D. É LEEDS. 
The archiepiscopal sees in England from St. Augustine to St. Dunstan. Canon J.W. 
Lamb. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) 
The salt trade, c. 1150-7. 1450. P. M. Tillott. (Professor Le Patourel.) 
The office of justiciar. F. J. West. (Professor Le Patourel.) - 
The county of Ponthieu, 1360-9. Sheila Challenger. (Professor Le Patourel.) 
‘The manor of Spofforth, 1442-1815. E. S. Fisher. (Professor Le Patourel.) 
The influence of Baxter on English nonconformity in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in organisation and theology. Rev. J. E. Roberts. (Professor G. P. Chapman.) 
An enquiry into the legislation of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries concerning the 
welfare of young persons. J. S. Colesclough. (Professor Chapman.) 
M.A. 
‘The political ideas of Cardinal Humbert and the reform of the prag: J. T. I. Gilchrist. 
(Professor Le Patourel.) 
Archbishop Abbot. Mary Dobson. (A. H. Dainton.) 
Renaissance architecture in Malta: origins and influences. J. I. Quentin Hughes. 
(Professor Le Patourel.) 
Naval strategy during the war of the League of Hapsburg, 1689-97. J. A. Lawson. 
(Professor Chapman.) 
The political and social ideas of Josiah Tucker, 1712-99. Rev. P. W. Deas. (Pro- 
fessor Chapman.) 
Chartism in the West Riding, 1832-48. J. A. Mackinnon. (Professor Chapman.) 
The parliamentary representation’ of va a with special reference to the economic 
development of the town, 1885-1914. Rev. C. H. Sellars. (Professor Chapman.) 
The attitude of Campbell-Bannerman to the South African colonies. G. P. Pyrah. 
- (Professor Chapman.) 
Guy CHAPMAN. 
Ph.D. LIVERPOOL. 
The relationships of western Christendom and Islam in the thirteenth century. Abd 
el-Hamid Hamdy. 
M.A. 
, Provision for royal clerks, 1216—1337. Cecily Davies. (Professor G. Barraclough.) 
"The courts of the honour of Halton, 1347—77, comprising an edition of the court rolls 
for 1347—48, and 1355—56, with an introduction. Mary G. McVeigh. (Professor 
`- Barraclough.) 
Pious bequests in Chester in the later middle ages. D. H. Jones. (Professor 
Barraclough and A. R. Myers.) 
The Y pres cloth industry in the fourteenth century. H. G. S. Brownbill. (Professor 
Barraclough. ) 
The ‘nouveaux riches’ of Edward III's reign. Ann K. Pattison. (Professor 
Barraclough.) 
Hertfordshire monasticism in the later middle ages. Rev. F. I. Turney. (Professor 
Barraclough.) 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament. Joan McKay. (Mrs. F. J. Routledge.) 
Parliament and the forces, 1689-1714. Charis Williams. (Professor M. A. Thomson.) 
: Bishop Henry Ryder. W. H. Corry. (Professor Thomson). 
G. Barractoucn AND M. A. THomson. 
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Ph.D. LON DON. i 


"Theopompus of Chios, orator and historian. D. W. Reece. (Professor A. H. M. Jones.) 

The Roman senate, 69—193 A.D. J. Morris, (Professor Jones.) 

‘The parish in Domesday Book : a study of the mother churches, manorial churches and 
rural chapels in the late Saxon and early Norman periods. Daphne Gifford. (Professor 
Margaret Deanesly.) 

Gascon appeals to England, 1259-1453. P. Chaplais. (Professor V. H. Galbraith.) 

An examination of the manuscripts and collections of Cardinal Bembo. D. S. Duncan. 
(Professor R. Weiss.) 

English thirteenth century sculpture. Pamela W. Reeves. (Sir Alfred Clapham.) 

Early charities and rentals of Canterbury Cathedral. W. G. Urry. (Professor R. R. 
Darlington.) 

Commercial relations of Holland and Zeeland with England from the late thirteenth 
century to the close of the middle ages. Nellie Kerling. (Miss E. Carus-Wilson.) 

History of the pacta conventa of Henry de Valois. P.Skwarczynski. (Professor R. R. 
Betts. 

A aspects of the Lancastrian exchequer. J. L. Kirby. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The constitutional background of the mid-fifteenth century. H. Cole. (Professor: 
Williams.) 

The development of the knight during the middle ages. R. B. K. Petch. (Professor 
Williams.) 

The growth of settlements. R. E. M. McCaughan. (Professor Williams.) 

A study of society in Devon in the sixteenth century. Joyce A. Youings. (Professor 
Williams.) 

Anglo-Spanish trade, 1485-1547. G. E. Connell-Smith. (Dr. Alwyn Ruddock.) 

'The Court of Wards and Liveries in the reign of Elizabeth. J. Hurstfield. (Professor 
J. E. Neale.) 

‘The foreign and coastal trade of the seaports of south-east England. J. H. Andrews. 
(F. W. Morgan.) 

The Secretary at War, 1689-1744. I.F. Burton. (Dr. R. W. Greaves.) 

Some aspects of French policy in southern Tuscany, 1796-1803. J. W. Spurr. (Dr. 
A. B. C. Cobban.) 

Life and work of the Rt. Hon. Charles Buller. E. Sweetman. (Dr. Eveline Martin.) 

British relations with the Gold Coast, 1843-1880. Freda Wolfson. (Professor V. 
Harlow. 

The relations between the home and Indian gererent 1858—70. Z. H. Zoberi. 
(Professor C. H. Philips.) 

History of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 1890-1914. L. W. Hollingsworth. (Professor 
G. S. Graham.) 

The reorientation of British conservatism during World War I. J. B. Churchill. 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 

Somersetshire charters to 1087. E. E. Barker. 

East Anglian society in the fifteenth century. G. Morey. 

The history of the Royal Navy from the accession of William III and Mary to the 
Treaty of Ryswick. E. B. Powley. 

1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Baletin from infor- 
mation supplied by the various schools of the University. 
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The Parisian wage-earning population and the insurrectionary movement of 1789-91. 
G. F. E. Rudé. i 

A study of the French civil administration in Spain and of the social relationships existing 
between the Spanish and French during the years 1808 to 1813. W. Topham. 

English evangelicalism and social life, 1800-50. L. O. Henderson. 

Constitution of Ceylon from 1795 to 1924. A. B. Perera. 

England and the Near Eastern question, 1896-1898. G. S. Papadopoulos. 

The supervision exercised by the Permanent Mandate Commission of the League of 
Nations over some political and economic elements of the Mandate for Palestine, 1923—1939. 
C. W. Koenigsberger. 

A history of Gillingham. P. G. Rogers. 

A history of Wells Cathedral School. L. S. Colchester. 


Ph.D. (Econ.) 

Government borrowing under the early Stuarts. R. Ashton. (Profesor R. H. 
‘Tawney and Professor T. S. Ashton.) 

The economy of Kent under the later Stuarts. D. C. Coleman. (F. J. Fisher.) 

The rise of the silk industry, 1600-1700. J. L. Ciano. (Professor Tawney.) 

William Walwyn and the Leveller movement. J. M.F. Parker. (Professor H. Laski.) 

Migration from East Anglia to New England before 1660. N.C. Tyack. (Professor 
‘Tawney. 

The ius trade of the West Indian colonies in the early eighteenth century. R. B. 
Sheridan. (F. J. Fisher.) 

The development of the English sea fisheries, 1760-1866. H. P. Giddy. (Professor 
Ashton and H. L. Beales.) 

A history of the Treasury, 1782-1832. C. S. Nuttall. (Professor K. B. Smellie). 

The formative years of the Home Office (post 1782). G. W. Ford. (Professor 
Smellie.) 

The fourth estate as a political and social factor in the French Revolution, in the years, 
1792-3. A. Milibaud. (Professor Laski.) 

The history of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, 1824-1900. N. K. Hill. 
(Professor Ashton.) 

The discrepancy in the development of political parties in Germany and Great Britain, 
1848-1933. R. Barkeley. (Professor Laski.) 

The economic policy of Napoleon III. P. L. G. Parkinson. (H. L. Beales and W. 
Ashworth.) 

The history of the London Trades Council, 1860-1890. G. K. Tate. (H. L. 
Beales.) : 

The attitude of the Liberal party to social reform, 1865-1906. R. Huws Davies. 
(Professor Laski.) 

The economic history of British shipbuilding, 1870-1914. S. Pollard. (Professor 
Ashton and H. L. Beales.) 

The British capital market, 1870-1914. A. R. Hall. (Professor Ashton and Professor 
Sayers.) 

"The new unionism, 1880-1900. D. W. Crowley. (H. L. Beales.) 

Immigration into Canada, c. 1880—1914. D. B. Climenhaga. (H. L. Beales.) 

A critical examination of the German delegation’s policy at the world disarmament con- 
ference, 1932. P. S. Bagwell. (Professor C. A. W. Manning.) 
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The British Labour party and British foreign policy, 1933-39. S. Davis. (Professor 
Sir Charles Webster.) 
Economic history of the Scottish steel industry. I. F. Gibson. (Professor Ashton and 
H. L. Beales.) 
- Social and economic development of the Soho area of west London. C. H. Brand. 
(Professor Ashton and H. L. Beales.) 


M.A. 

‘The influence of the Byzantine empire on the development of the Russian church during 
the Macedonian period. Muriel Heppell. (Dr. J. Hussey.) 

Medieval English history. Margaret E. Howell. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 

Medieval English history. Una C. Hannam. (Professor Edwards.) 

An aspect of English medieval ecclesiastical history. Eveline M. G. Dumphreys. 
(Miss R. Hill.) 

The foundation and early history of the Augustinian priory at Walsingham. Alison 
Shrubsole. (Professor Deanesly.) 

The law of slander in the middle ages. Nancy C. Savill. (Professor Williams.) 

Royal councils in the twelfth century. Audrey D. Perkyns. (I. P. Shaw.) 

Medieval monasticism. Joan M. Gibbs. (Dr. Helena Chew.) 

Manuscripts in the twelfth century. P. E. Lasko. (Professor Wormald.) 

The neo-Manichaean heresy in Germany, with special reference to its infiltration into 
England in the twelfth century. Margaret A. E. Nickson. (Dr. Chew.) 

Some aspects of canon law reception after c. 1200. C. Duggan. (Professor Williams.) 

The office of Admiral in the later middle ages. L. V. Fennelly. (Professor Williams.) 

Fourteenth century French history. E. G. Cruickshank. (Dr. Cobban.) 

An aspect of English history in the fifteenth century. A. F. Bottomley. (Professor 
Williams.) 

Aspects of parish life in the city of London, 1429-1529. E. G. Ashby. (Professor 
Williams.) 

An aspect of the Tudor history of Ireland. T. Lyons. (Professor Neale.) 

Alien settlers in England during the reign of Henry VIII. T. G. Wyatt. (Dr. 
Ruddock.) 

Elizabethan puritanism. C. E. Montague. (Professor Neale.) 

Bristol trade in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Enid Hulin. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

The correspondence of John Johnson, merchant stapler. Barbara Winchester. (Dr. 
Ruddock.) 

The early sixteenth century peerage. Helen Miller. (S. T. Bindoff.) * 

Essex history in the early sixteenth century. Marion Davey. (Professor Williams.) 

Sussex history in the sixteenth century. J. C. K. Cornwall. (S. T. Bindoff.) 

The personnel of the parliament of 1563. Norah M. Fuidge. (Professor Neale.) 
SN East India Company in the seventeenth century. A. L. Crowe. (Professor C. H. 

ilips.) 

Puritan ideas on colonisation, 1620-60. Joan M. Bellord. (Miss Tooley.) 

Parliament during the Protectorate. Harriett R. Chetwynd. (R. C. Latham.) 

The English posts on Hudson's Bay, 1690-1715. T. E. Tyler. (Professor Graham.) 

Personnel and elections of the parliament of 1685. Sonia Hodge. (R. C. Latham.) 

The government of the city of London in the late seventeenth century. J. R. Kellett. 
(T. F. Reddaway.) 
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The foundation and early history of Queen Anne’s Bounty. A. W. J. Savidge. (Dr. 
Greaves.) 

Anglo-Dutch relations during the War of the Spanish Succession. A. D. Ridge. (Pro- 
fessor Renier.) 

Charles Alexandre de Calonne, 1734-1802. J. A. Johnson. (Dr. Cobban.) 

The composition and characteristics of the Girondin party, 1791—3. M. J. Sydenham. 
(Dr. Cobban.) 

Slave society in the British Leeward Islands, 1780-1800. Elsa V. Goveia. (Dr. 
Hussey.) 

The career of Barrès during the Directorate. N. C. Jackson. (Dr. Cobban.) 

British opinion and policy towards France in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
J. F. Kerslake. (Dr. Cobban.) 

The development of fisheries on the northwest coast of Scotland, 1785-1850. Jean 
Dunlop. (Dr. Greaves.) 

History of the administration of the parish of St. Marylebone in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. F. H. W. Sheppard. (T. F. Reddaway.) 

Social and political factors affecting education in England, 1800-50. A. M. Ross. 
(Professor A. V. Judges.) 

Agencies for the promotion of emigration from the United Kingdom to the United 
States, 1815-61. Doreen M. Wainwright. (Professor H. H. Bellot.) 

Aspects of the railroad history of the southwestern states of the American Union, 1830-60. 
Alison M. Hughes. (Professor Bellot.) 

Manpower in the Royal Navy in the mid-nineteenth century. R. Taylor. (Professor 
Graham.) 

Northern schemes for agrarian reconstruction in the South during and after the Civil 
War in the United States. R. H. Beevers. (Professor Bellot.) 

Irish land law and land purchase acts, 1870-1902. K. D. Buckley. (Dr. Greaves.) 

Greek history, 1862-80. Barbara Judge. (Dr. D. Dakin.) 

American tariff policy and the search for overseas markets, 1880-1920. D. J. Gardiner. 
(Professor Bellot.) 

The establishment of English interests in the Persian Gulf. J. A. Khazan. (Professor 
Philips.) 

Russian policy in central and eastern Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Dorothy Bruchholtz. (Professor Betts.) 

The Armenian question and British policy in Turkey. D. C. Weeks. (Professor 
Lillian Penson.) 

Russian diplomatic history. Isobel Schapiro. (Dr. Bolsover.) 

Imperial affairs. Wanda Williams. (Professor Graham.) 


M.A. (Ext.) 

The lands, career and family of William Montague, earl of Salisbury, 1301-44. R. 
Douch. 
^. The economic and social history of the town of Leicester, 1660-1835. W. A. Jenkins. 

A survey of social and religious history in the seventeenth century with special reference 
to the work of the northern ecclesiastical commission records at York. H. I. B. Dunton. 

"The agrarian revolution in Cardiganshire, ue 850. P.H. P. Watson. 

The foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, 1888—92, with special reference to Anglo- 
German relations, D. R. Gillard. 
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Anglo-American relations 1895-98, with special reference to the Venezuelan question. 
K. Evans . à 
The development of social policy in England, 1902-14. J. S. Riddell. 
The problem of Austria at the Peace Conference, 1919. K. R. Stadler. 
M.8e. (Eeon.) 
The import trade in salt in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A. R. Bridbury. 
(Miss Carus-Wilson.) 
Riots and rebellions caused by changes in land tenure under James I, Charles I and 
during the last decade of Elizabeth. D. G. C. Allan. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) 
Opinion in the house of commons on economic policy, 1604-29, M. G. James. 
(Professor Tawney.) 
Social problems and policy in London in the later seventeenth century. V. Wheatley. 
(Professor D. Glass and F. J. Fisher.) 
The evolution of Benjamin Franklin’s political thought, 1763-76. L. Pegg. (Pro- 
fessor Smellie.) 
George Potter, 1832-93 ; with special reference to trade union history and labour 
journalism. W. Butterworth. (W. Ashworth.) 
The social and political theory of chartism. P. J. Larkin. (H. L. Beales.) 
English socialist thought since 1867. R. H. Flenner. (Professor Smellie.) 
The development of English socialist thought, with special reference to William 
Thompson. R. K. P. Pankhurst. (Professor Laski and H. L. Beales.) 
A study of the social origin and character of British political leaders 1886-1936. W. L. 
Guttsman. (Professor M. Ginsberg.) 
The decline of the League of Nations in the eyes of British opinion, 1935-39. M. 
Benjenk. (Professor Laski.) 
‘The organisation of peace through collective security, 1934-38. E. Strickler. (Pro- 
fessor C. A. W. Manning.) 
British opinion and the Sino-Japanese war, 1937-41. E. C. Tai. (Professor Manning.) 
Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The tradition of English topographical writing in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. P. Wheatley. (Professor H. C. Darby.) 
Chelmsford : the historical and economic geography of a county town. M. R. H. 
Innes. (Dr. O. H. K. Spate.) 
The development of Calcutta : a study in urban geography. M. Guah. (Dr. Spate.) 
‘The changing significance of the geographic factors influencing white settlement in 
Africa before 1870. J. Petterson. (Dr. Spate.) 
Geographic aspects of the development of white settlement in British tropical East 
Africa after 1870. D. R. Petterson. (Dr. Spate.) 
The spread of settlement in New Zealand, 1840-1920. J. S. Duncan. (Professor 
R. O. Buchanan.) 
A regional study of the urban development in coastal Sussex since the eighteenth century. 
H. C. Brookfield. (Dr. Spate.) 
Ph.D. (Econ.) 
The human geography of Hertfordshire in the nineteenth century. P. M. Wilkins. 
(Professor W. East.) 
Little England beyond Wales. M. Harris. (Professor East.) 
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M.A. 

The historical geography of settlement in the Isle of Wight. H. R. Lyons. (Professor 
S. W. Wooldridge.) 

Industrial development of East London. May Greenfield. (Professor Wooldridge.) 

Development of London canals, with particular reference to the Grand Union system. 
Harriet Cooper. (Professor Wooldridge.) 

The development of the transport system in the Hampshire basin in relation to the growth 
of industry and population. J. F. Lilley. (S. H. Beaver.) 

The geography of the North Wales coalfield. N. M. O'Sullivan. (Professor East.) 


M.Sc. (Econ.) 

The historical geography of Hertfordshire, with special reference to St. Albans. K. D. 
Salmond. (Professor East.) 

The urban geography of St. Albans. H. S. Thurston. (A. C. Smailes.) 

The location of industry in metropolitan Essex. M. Greenfield. (Professor East.) 

The Forest of Dean. P. R. W. Haunton. (Professor East.) 

The historical geography of western Essex, with special reference to the Epping Forest 
area. Joyce G. Minton. (Professor Wooldridge.) 

The development of settlement on the Isle of Thanet, in its geographical setting. W. T. 
W. Morgan. (S. H. Beaver.) 

The suburban development of Surrey in the nineteenth century. H. J. Dyos. (H. L. 
Beales.) 

"The towns of the lower Medway river since 1800. A. H. Welti. (F. W. Morgan.) 


M.A. MANCHESTER. 


Fasti provinciarum Galliarum. Dorothy C. Guest. (Professor D. Atkinson.) 

The administration of the province of York under Archbishop Geoffrey, 1191—1212. 
J. F. Addison. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

"The parliamentary representation of the county of Lancaster in the reign of Edward II. 
E. Fox. (Professor Cheney.) 

‘The early life of Christopher Goodman. S. J. Knox. (Rev. C. W. Dugmore.) 

"The economic and social history of Macclesfield, 1700-1850. R. W. Lloyd-Jones. 
(Professor A. Redford.) 

Mercantile interests in the house of commons in 1710. Marjorie McHattie. (Pro- 
fessor L. B. Namier.) 

"The personnel of the office of secretary of state, 1754-70. Leslie Scott. (Professor 
Namier.) 

Charles Yorke, 1764—70 : an analysis of his private and political correspondence as 
contained in the Hardwicke MSS. J. T. Park. (Professor Namier.) 

Plans for the reconciliation of the English American colonies, 1763-83. R. T. 
Unsworth. (Professor Namier.) 

‘The election and personnel of the parliament of 1784—90. Evelyn J. Smithall. (Pro- 
fessor Namier.) 

The origins of nonconformity in Derbyshire. R. Mansfield. (Rev. C. W. Dugmore.) 

Social and economic development in Keighley, 1815—1882. Margaret Balmer. (Pro- 
fessor Redford.) / 

The effect of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 upon the business interests in the 
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house of commons, with special reference to the parliaments of 1831 and 1833. N. A. 
Jepson. (Professor Namier and Professor Redford.) 

John Owens as a Manchester merchant, 1821-46. Frances M. Hodges. (Professor 
Redford.) 

Nineteenth century local government in Littleborough, a small urban district of southeast 
Lancashire, and the reaction of the local authorities to the changes imposed upon them by 
statutory actions of the central authorities. Mary Kershaw. (Professor Redford.) 

The career of Joseph Reyner Stephens in relation to the social and political movements of 
his time. H. S. Brinsley. (Professor Redford.) 

A political and economic history of the development of internal civil aviation in Great 
Britain, 1919-1939. H.C. L. Leech. (Professor Redford.) 

C. R. isis 


MLA. NOTTINGHAM. 


The Rev. William Grimshaw of Haworth. F. Baker. (Dr. A. C. Wood and Professor 
Marsh.) 
L. V. D. Owen. 


D.Phil. OXFORD.} 


"The occupation of Palestine during the third and second millenia, B.C. B. S. J. Isserlin. 
(Professor G. R. Driver.) 

Political leadership in Athens, 600 B.C. to 338 B.C. A. J. Holladay. (Professor 
H. T. Wade-Gery.) 

A history of Rhodes, 408 B.C. to 166 B.C. P. M. Fraser. (Professor H. M. Last.) . 

Roman foreign policy from the war with Pyrrhus to the destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth. F. R. Palmer. (P. M. Fraser.) 

The relations between: the governing classes and the governed in the Roman empire 
from Augustus to Constantine. P.A. Brunt. (Professor Last.) 

A history of the relations between the princeps and the senate during the Julio-Claudian 
period, with special reference to Augustus and Tiberius. T. J. Cadoux. (Dr. G. E. F. 
Chilver.) 

The coinage of Rome and its subsidiary mints, A.D. 68—98, with special reference to the 
evidence it supplies for the policy of the Flavian emperors and Nerva. C. M. Kraay. 
(Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland.) 

The economics of the Roman villa in Britain with consideration of the early Iron Age 
evidence and analagous material in France. E. S. Applebaum. (C. E. Stevens.) 

Aspects of sub-infeudation on some Domesday secular fiefs. J. F. A. Mason. (R. V. 
Lennard.) 

‘The Welsh dioceses from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. D. Davies. (Pro- 
fessor J. G. Edwards.) 

Twelfth century figure sculpture in England with special reference to the south porch 
at Malmesbury Abbey. J. G. Beckwith. (Dr. O. Pacht.) 

Politics and administration in the main land provinces of the Sicilian kingdom from 1189 
to 1198, with a calendar of the diplomas of the Emperor Henry VI concerning the Sicilian 
kingdom. Dione R. Clementi. (Miss E. M. Jamison.) 


1 The list for the University of Oxford has this year been compiled in the office of the Bulletin 
from information supplied by the Secretary to the Faculty of History of the ayers of Oxford and 
from the official lists published in the Oxford University Gazette. 
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The Malatesta of Rimini. P. J. Jones. (Dr. C. M. Ady.) ; 

The northern barons under John. J. C. Holt. (Professor V. H. Galbraith.) 

Studies in the life of Robert Grosseteste as bishop and theologian. F. W. G. Hill. 
(Dr. D. A. P. Callus.) 

The life of William of Ockham. C.K. Brampton. (Dr. Callus.) 

The estates of Norwich cathedral priory. E. Stone. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

Some aspects of the work of the English ‘ nation’ at the Council of Constance till the 
election of Martin V. C. M. D. Crawther. (Dr. E. F. Jacob.) 

The administration of justice in the County Palatine of Chester in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. G. Williams. (Professor Edwards.) 

Gaston de Béarn: a study of the Gascons in relation to the English and French 
courts from the reign of Henry III to the reign of Edward II. J. H. Ellis. (Professor 
Galbraith.) 

The relations between the Church and the English Crown from the death of Archbishop 
Stratford to the opening of the Great Schism, 1349-78. J. R. L. Highfield. (Professor 
Sir Maurice Powicke.) ; 

The English intervention in Spain and Portugal between 1362 and 1390. P. E. L. R. 
Russell. (Professor W. Entwhistle.) 

The English navy, 1369-1389. J. W. Sherborne. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

Robert Braybrooke, bishop of London (1381—1404) and his kinsmen. L. H. Butler. 
(K. B. McFarlane.) 

. The collegiate architecture of Oxford from the late fourteenth to the early sixteenth 
century. E. A. Gee. (W. A. Pantin.) 

The non-sweet wine trade of England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
M. K. James. (Miss E. Carus-Wilson.) 

The Congress of Arras, 1435. J. G. Dickinson. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

The incomes of the gentry of Buckinghamshire, 1536—1642. T. Hallinan. (J. E. C. 
English catholicism and the printing press, at home and abroad, 1558-1640. D. M. 
Rogers. (S. Gibson.) 

Mr. Customer Smythe, customer of the port of London, 1570-89. L. L. S. Lowe. 
(A. L. Rowse.) 

"The economic development of the estates of the Petre family in Essex in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. W.R. Emerson. (R. V. Lennard.) 

English travellers abroad, 1604-67, their influence on English society and politics. 
J. W. Stoye. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 

"The place of the grammar schools in English education, 1660-1869. W. A. L. Vincent. 
(Professor Jenkins.) 

Colonial policy and administration in the West Indies, 1660-85. A, P. Thornton. 
(Professor V. Harlow.) 

The episcopates of Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of Exeter (1662-1667) and Salisbury 
(1667-88-89), with special reference to the ecclesiastical problems of his time. E. A. D. 
Whiteman. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Politics and pamphlets, 1660-88. E. I. Murphy. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

History of the Scilly Isles, 1700-1900. T. F. G. Matthews. (R. B. Wernham.) 

"The conception of history and progress in some writers of the European enlightenment. 
R. V. Sampson. (Mr. Mabbott.) 

Enclosures in England. W. E. Tate. (A. W. Ashby.) 
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The public revenue and expenditure of Great Britain and its administration, 1774—92. 
J. E. D. Burney. (Miss L. S. Sutherland.) , i 

British intelligence organisation in Europe, 1778-83. K. L. Elis. (W. C. Costin.) 

The political career of Joseph Hume, M.P., 1775-1855. A. H. Graham. (S. A. 
Finer. 
French emigrés in England, 1789-1802, their reception and import on English life. 
E. M. Wilkinson. (J. M. Thompson.) 

The Yorkshire woollen and worsted industry, 1800-1850. R. M. Hartwell. (Miss 
J. de L. Mann.) 

British migrations to Australia, 1860-1914. F. K. Crowley. (A. Briggs.) 

The viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880-84. S. Gopal. (C. C. Davies.) 


B.Litt. 

The principles of Spartan foreign policy, 550-371 B.C. D. M. Leahy. (Professor 
Wade-Gery.) 

‘The administration of Eubulus; politics at Athens, 353-50 B.C. M. C. Johnson. 
(L. E. Stevens.) 

The Roman assemblies in the Republican period, with special reference to their working 
in practice, J. A. Kent. (Professor Last.) 

The development of Jerome as scholar and man of letters. H. C. Keeley. (Professor 
Jenkins.) 

Bishops and the secular power in the writings of Gregory of Tours. S. Mullins. (Pro- 
fessor Margaret Deanesly.) 

Some evidence of open-field agriculture in Kent. M. D. Nightingale (R. V. 
Lennard.) 

Some aspects of agrarian history in the north of England during the early Norman period. 
J. W. Cox. (R. V. Lennard.) 

English administrative families in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. W. R. Powell. 
(Miss K. Major.) . 

Scottish royal ecclesiastical policy, 1107-1214, with special reference to foreign influence 
in the spread of the monastic orders and the personnel of the episcopate in Scotland. G. W. S. 
Barrow. (Miss Major.) 

A study of rhetoric in the first half of the twelfth century with special reference to the 
cathedral schools of northern France. M. C. G. Coller. (Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 

An edition and translation of the * Vita demoni Roberti de Betune Herfordensis episcopi," 
by William de Wycombe, with introduction and notes. B. J. Parkinson. (R. W. Southern.) 

A calendar of the mediaeval muniments of the Longueville family. E. M. Jancey. 
(Dr. W. O. Hassall.) 

A study of the ‘ Tractatus Eboracensis". R. C. Nineham. (R. W. Southern.) 

The place of English castles in the administrative and military organisation, 1154—1216, 
with special reference to the reign of John. R.A. Brown. (J. O. Prestwich.) 

English preaching, 1221-93. J. M. Smith. (Dr. Hunt.) 

‘The administrative and social condition of Ethiopia under the first Salomoid kings 
(1268-1520). W. E. R. Bennett. (Dr. C. Rabin.) 

"The Cantelupe family in the thirteenth and fourteenth century. M. E. Price. (Miss 
Major.) 

The alienation and resumption of crown lands and revenues, 1399—1498. B. P. 
Wolffe. (K. B. McFarlane.) 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


Mantua under the Gonzagas in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. E. M. L. 
Waller. (Dr. Ady.) 

The diplomatic career of Machiavelli. G. A. Brucker. (Dr. Ady.) 

Burgess representation of the county of Wiltshire, 1422-1437. A local study of the 
social composition of the burgess element in parliament. J. T. Driver. (K.B. McFarlane.) 

The manors of Great and Little Wymondley in the later middle ages. F. B. Stitt. 
(R. V. Lennard.) 

Pre-Reformation church writs in the diocese of Canterbury. B. L. Woodcock. (Miss 
_K. Major.) 

A study of the University letter-book, 1509-1535. K. F. Lindsay. (Dr. W. O. 

‘The maritime trade of the East Anglian ports, 1550-90. N. J. Williams. (A. G. 
Dickens.) 

Life and conditions in London prisons, 1558-1642, with special reference to con- 
temporary literature. C. Dobb. (Professor Wilson.) 

The political activity and influence of the house of lords, 1603-39. D. J. Dawson. 
(Miss E. Evans.) 

Problems of land ownership on some Northumberland estates during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. M. E. James. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

Major-General John Desborough ; a study of a Cromwellian soldier, administrator and 
politician. L. I. Lones. (J. W. Gough.) 

Politics and political theory in England, 1658-60. A. H. Woolrych. (J. W. Gough.) 

The activities of Charles Fleetwood between 1658 and 1660, with an introductory and 
concluding chapter on the rest of his life. N. A. S. Gibson. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

Hugh Serenus Cressy, O.S.B., his influence in the Restoration period, 1660—74. R. H. 
Kiernan. (Father B. F itzgibbon.) 

The political relations of England and Scotland under William III and Anne, with 
particular reference to the religious factors. A.C. Cheyne. (W. G. Barr.) 

The effect of the Methuen Treaty (1703) on Anglo-Portuguese commercial relations. 
M. E. Turner. (F. W. Deakin.) ; 

Selina, countess of Huntingdon. M. Francis. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Rural settlement in Wales since the late eighteenth century. M. M. Rees. (R. P. 
Beckingsale.) 

The Evangelicals in Oxford, 1735-1871. J. S. Reynolds. (Professor Jenkins.) 

A study of a group of country banks in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
J. A. S. L. Leighton-Boyce. (Mrs. Archer.) - 

Anglo-Italian relations, 1813-31. S. A. Jolly. (A.J. P. Taylor.) 

British policy on the Roumanian question, 1828-89. R. R. Florescu. (Professor 
R. W. Seton-Watson.) 

The Chartist movement in Scotland and its social and economic background. A. 
Wilson. (Professor Cole.) 

The influence of the non-conformists in agrarian and industrial problems in mid- 
Victorian England. J. Miller. (E. G. Collieu.) 

The reaction of French opinion and interest to the Cobden Treaty of 1860, based on the 
evidence afforded by the particular industry or industrial area. J. B. Thompson. (A. 
Goodwin.) 

The policies of Stanley, Grenville and Gladstone towards Luxembourg, Belgium and 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1867-1871. M. R. D. Foot. (Professor Seton-Watson.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1950 


Congressional radicalism during the Presidency of Andrew Johnson, with special reference 
to the political ideas behind it. J. F. S. Russell. (H. G. Nicholas.) 

‘The development of Sir Charles Dilke as a radical politician up till 1886. H. G. Pitt. 
(J. Steven-Watson.) 

Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the Sudan, and its effect on political and constitutional 
development in that country. M. Abbas. (Miss M. F. Perham.) 

The history of the Trades Union Congress. B. C. Roberts. (M. P. Fogarty.) 

British policy in the Balkans, 1908-14. E. M. A. Huth. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 

An appreciation of the influence of the International Labour Organisation on British 
colonial policy and practice, with particular reference to the administration of Tanganyika 
Territory. F. W. Blake. (K. E. Robinson.) 


Probationer B.Liti.! 

Domesday Book. J. F. A. Mason. (R. V. Lennard.) 

Mediaeval English history : twelfth century. D. G. Walker. (H. M. Colvin.) 

Mediaeval English history : twelfth and thirteenth centuries. R. A. Brown. (J. O. 
Prestwich.) : 

English ecclesiastical history : thirteenth century. C. H. Lawrence. (W. A. Pantin.) 

English mediaeval history. A. J. C. Smith. (Dr. Callus.) 

History of the manor of Islip. B. F. Harvey. (H. M. Colvin.) 

English history: thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. R. J. Brentano. (W. A. 
Pantin.) 

Italian history : thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. D. L. Benest. (B. de Mesquita.) 

English history : fifteenth century. J. K. Bates. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

English history: fifteenth century. A. L. Brown. (C. A. J. Armstong.) 

Burgundian history : fifteenth century. R. K. Blumenau. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

Italian fifteenth century political literature. E. C. M. Drake. (Professor d'Entréves.) 

English ecclesiastical history : sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. G. S. Wakefield. 
(E. A. Payne.) 

English history : seventeenth century. V. L. Pearl. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

English history : seventeenth century. B. J. Enright. (S. Gibson.) 

English history : sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. W. R. Emerson. (H. R. 
"Trevor-Roper.) - 

English church history : sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. KR. A. O. Clark. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 

English history : eighteenth century. C. H. Bulteel. (Professor Feiling.) 

‘English history : eighteenth century. M. H. Fisher. (N. H. Gibbs.) 
English-American history : eighteenth century. C. R. Ritcheson. (Professor Harlow.) 
Austrian history : eighteenth century. E. Wangermann. (Dr. H. G. Schenk.) 
Anglo-American relations in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. K. MacKenzie. 

(Professor Harlow.) 
Imperial history : nineteenth century. J. D. Legge. (Professor Harlow.) ; 
Nineteenth century Canadian political thought. K. D. MacRae. (Professor K. C. 
Wheare.) 
Nineteenth century history. F. A. G. Gallifert. (A. F. Thompson.) 
Anglo-American history in the nineteenth century. M. A. Jones. (M. Beloff.) 


1 Detailed titles have not yet been chosen by these candidates. 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


M.A. READING. 
An edition of the Lincolnshire final concords for the reign of John. Margaret S. Rogers 
(Lady Stenton.) 
An early history of the newspaper press in Berkshire. K. G. Burton. (Professor A. 
Aspinall.) 
A. ÁSPINALL. 


Ph.D. ST. ANDREWS. 
The Marian exiles and their subsequent influence in the Elizabethan church. A. P. 
Kup. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 
John Pym. Elizabeth Menzies. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 
The confiscations after 1745. Annette Keay. (R. G. Cant.) 
The Jacobite movement before 1719. D. P. Ruddy. (R. G. Cant.) 
Edmund Burke and his influence on conservative thought. R. Kirk. (Professor 
Williams.) 
J. W. WirLLiAMs. 


PhD. SHEFFIELD. 


The life of Edward Thompson, archbishop of York. Rev. H. Kirk Smith. (Professor 
G. R. Potter.) 


M.A. 
The career of Louis de Loxentoune comte de Saint-Pol. Stella Badger. (Professor 
Potter.) 
G. R. Porrgr. 


WALES. 


Ph.D. ABERYSTWYTH. 


The history of the S.P.C.K. in Wales from its foundation to the early years of the Welsh 
Methodist movement and the Welsh circulating charity schools. Mary Clement. (Pro- 
fessor D. Williams.) 

Germany and Austria, July, 1936-March, 1938. I. G. John. (Professor R. B. 
Forrester.) 


LL.M. 
The development of law reprinting during the sixteenth century. Margaret G. Evans. 
(Professor W. Ll. Davies.) 


M.A. 

An edition of the Parker Chronicle, 655—832. J. B. Wynn. (Professor Gwyn 
Jones.) ' 

The lordship of Chirk in the middle ages. Elizabeth M. Herriman. (Professor 
T. Jones Pierce.) 

Richard Marshal and the rising of 1234. R. F. Walker. (Professor R. F. Treharne.) 

‘The Reformation in the diocese of St. Asaph. Megan Davis. (Professor D. Williams.) 

The Society of Friends in Glamorganshire, 1654-1900. Margaret F. Williams. 
(Professor Williams.) 

Jacobite activities in Great Britain, 1702-08. A. Davies. (S. H. F. Johnston.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1950 


George Auguste Couthon, 1755-94. Joan N. Hughes. (Alun Davies.) 

The political career of Robert Harley, 1708-14. D. R. P. Pugh. (S. H. F. 
Johnston.) 

Price control in the French Revolution. Dorothy L. Davies. (Alun Davies.) 

The noblesse in France in 1789 : a study of opinion. B. Thomas. (Alun Davies.) 

The dechristianisation movement of the French Revolution. R. T. B. Lamb. (Alun 
Davies.) 

Anglo-American relations, 1841—61. G. A. Edwards. (R. H. Soltau.) 

The establishment of the French protectorate over Tunisia: its diplomatic history, 
1878-82. T. P. Lewis. (R. H. Soltau.) 

The industrialisation of Flintshire in the nineteenth century. C. R. Williams. (Pro- 
fessor Williams.) 

The British mandate in Palestine. G. J. Rees. (I. G. John.) 

The Dominions and the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. R.A. Williams. (I. G. John.) 

Britain and France and the Spanish Civil War, 1936-39. D. V. Rhydderch. (I. G. 
John.) 

Some aspects of Anglo-Irish trade relations during the last twenty-five years. B. 
Bracegirdle. (John Morris.) 

A study of plans for regional co-operation and union between European states, 1930-48. 
G. I. Lewis. (I. G. John.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

The Roman occupation of the West Midlands. D. Moore. (Professor W. J. Davies.) 

An historical and political geography of Wessex. K. I. James. (Professor E. G. 
Bowen.) 

The growth of settlement in the lower valley of the river Usk in Monmouthshire, 
Anita S. Stainforth. (Professor Bowen.) 

Land occupation, ownership and utilisation in North Wales in the early nineteenth 
century. N. M. Horton.. (Professor Bowen.) 

Changes in land utilisation in the upper Clwyd valley, Denbighshire, since 1840. 
D. Owen. (Professor Bowen.) i 

The historical geography of the Hampshire basin. W. H. K. Turner. (Professor 
Bowen.) ] 

Accessibility as a geographical factor in the economic development of Lleyn, from 1850. 
Mary W. Williams. (Professor Bowen.) ` 

‘The morphology of Welsh border towns : a study in historical geography. P. D. Wood. 


(Professor Bowen.) 
R. F. TREHARNE. 


M.A. BANGOR. 


Some aspects of military organisation in the reigns of John and Henry III. W. J. 
Smith. (N. Denholm-Young.) 

Adam de Orleton. Gwilym A. Usher. (N. Denholm-Young.) 

Sir John Vaughan, chief justice of the common pleas, 1603-74. J. Gwyn Williams. 
(Professor Glyn Roberts.) 

Sequestration in Wales, 1643-1660. Phyllis Morris. (Professor Roberts.) 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


The activities of Welsh members of parliament between 1660 and 1668. D. M. 
Ellis-Williams. (Professor Roberts.) 

Some aspects of local government in Cornwall in the nineteenth century. R. J. Sadler. 
(Dr. R. A. Lewis.) 

The question of the Straits, 1896-1936. E. Wright Griffiths. (Dr. J. Alan Thomas.) 


A. H. Dopp. 


Ph.D. CARDIFF. 

The history of Cardiff in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. L. N. A. Davies. 
(Professor W. Rees.) 

"Thomas Cantilupe, bishop of Hereford, 1275-82. Megan Leyshon. (Professor Rees.) 

Aliens in Tudor England. I. Jones. (Professor Rees.) 

An examination of the pamphlet literature of 1547-53. W. R. D. Jones. (Professor 
Rees.) 

An examination of the industrial activities of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, with special 
reference to the promotion of the Company of the Mine Adventurers of England. S. Evans. 
(Professor Rees.) 

The Civil War in Monmouthshire and the Forest of Dean. G. R. Rees. (Professor 
Rees.) 

The development of the coal industry in the hundred of Gower, 1700-1830. R. P. 
Roberts. (Professor Rees.) 

The industrial development of the western valleys of Monmouthshire. J. F. 
Carwardine. (Professor Rees.) 

Local government in Monmouthshire after the Act of Union. B. Howell. (Professor 
Rees.) : 

WirrrAM REES. 


M.A. SWANSEA. 


A critical commentary on the development of the writing of history in English between 
1603 and 1642. I.G. Jones. (Professor D. B. Quinn.) 

The Glamorganshire gentry, 1640-60. Merle Cooper. (Professor Quinn and 
Glanmor Williams.) 

The Gwadys of West Harling, Norfolk : a study of education and social life in the 
seventeenth century. Mrs. C. D. Price. (Professor Quinn.) 

Political activity and parliamentary representation in Bristol, 1689-1754. Freda 
Marrison. (Professor Quinn.) 

The influence of the social reform movement on the ideas of John Ruskin. H. C. 
Hughes. (Professor Quinn.) 

The reactions and contributions of the church of England to social and economic 
development in the diocese of Landaff during the first half of the nineteenth century. Rev. 
M. J. Mainwaring. (Professor Quinn and Glanmor Williams.) 

Poor law administration in west Glamorgan, 1834—1930. J. E. Thomas. (Professor 

uinn.) 
= Wales and the corn laws. T. H. Williams, (Professor Quinn.) 

Cymru a’r mudiad cenhadol hyd 1840. (Wales and the missionary movement to 1840.) 
W. T. Owen. (Professor Quinn.) 

D. B. Quinn. 
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INDEX 


The index which follows has been divided into two parts; the first consists of an analytical index 
to the titles of theses completed and in progress ; the second is an alphabetical list of the names of authors 
of theses contained in this Supplement. As far as possible the actual wording of titles has been retained, 
although in the case of long titles, these have been slightly abbreviated where this could be done without 
injury to the sense. Where titles are unusually complex separdte entries have been made for main 

: and subsidiary subjects. Where events or the lives of persons have been used simply as limiting dates 
and are not dealt with in the thesis, separate references have not been made to them. Dates have been 
given wherever these are included in the title. Theses of which the subjects are given only under 
broad historical divisions which cannot be usefully indexed, as in the case of the Probationer B.Litt. 
‘theses on p. 28, appear only under the author. While as much cross-referencing as is possible in the 
available space has been included, this is by no means exhaustive. No attempt has been made to 
gather all relevant titles under one subject heading; the student of ecclesiastical history, for example, 
must look for titles under a number of key words, ‘ church,’ ‘ clergy,’ ete. 

















(i) 
ABBOT, Archbishop, 17 Agrarian and industrial problems, The influence of the 
Abergavenny, 10 nonconformists in, in mid-Victorian England, 27 
Adam de Orleton, 30 reconstruction, Northern schemes for, in the 
Administrative families, English, in the twelfth and South, during and after the Civil War in the 
thirteenth centuries, 26 United States of America, 21 
—— history, The, of the corporation of Gloucester, unrest, in England, sixteenth and seventeenth 
II century, 13 
Admiral, The office of, in the later middle ages, 20 Agricultural change in east Cheshire, 1790-1826, 7 
Afghanistan, its place in the Middle Eastern diplo- ——— co-operation in Hampshire, 3 
matic system, 1878-1919, 15 Agriculture, of Cyrenaica, in classical antiquity, 8 
Africa, East, British tropical, after 1870, Geographic ——, open-field, in Kent, Some evidence of, 26 
aspects of the development of white settlement * Agronomes,' The French, 1750-89, 2 
in, 22 Air raid shelters in Great Britain during the second 
— » The missionary factor in, 1844—1944, 13 world war, 2 
——, North: see Tunisia Alfred the Great, 10 
———, West, British colonial policy and, 1830-86, 13 Aliens in Tudor England, 31 
——, —— coast of, Foundations of Dutch power Alien settlers, in England, during tbe reign of 
on, in the seventeenth century, 11 Henry VIII, 20 
——,—~, the press in, The development and Alsace-Lorraine, 1867—71, The policies of Stanley, 
influence of, since 1919, 12 Grenville and Gladstone towards, 1867—71, 27 
———, white settlement in, before 1870, The America, Emigration to, from Ulster, in the eight- 
changing significance of the geographic factors eenth century, 1 
influencing, 22 ——, North: see United States of America 
——: see also Cyrenaica, Ethiopia, Gold Coast, ———, The social and evangelical work of George 
North-eastern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Whitfield in, 16 
Tunisia, Zanzibar Protectorate , South, see Argentine Republic ; Venezuelan 
Agrarian history, Some aspects of, in the north of question 
England, during the early Norman period, 26 American colonies, the English, Plans for the re- 
problem, The political aspects of the, in conciliation of, 1763-83, 23 
Roumania, 1918-45, 8 —— diplomatic policy in China, 1928-33, 8 
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TITLES OF THESES 


American Revolution, the, Maryland and, 

revolutionary movement, The, in Scottish 
opinion, 1763-83, 16 

—— tariff policy, and the search for overseas 
markets, 1880~1920, 21 

-—— Union, south-western states of, Aspects of the 
railroad history of the, 1830—60, 21 

Amin and Ma'mum, The civil war between, 5 

Ancients—moderns controversy, The, in the 1690's, 
13 

Anglican reformers, The, and baptism, 3 

Anglo-American relations, 1841-61, 30 

—— -—, 1895-98, 22 

—— War of 1812, 4 

Anglo-Dutch relations, during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, a1 

Anglo-Egyptian dispute, over the Sudan, 28 

Anglo-French commercial rivalry, T'he problem of, 
in the reign of Charles II, 9 

— —T4elations, 1904-06, 7 

Anglo-Irish trade relations, Some aspects of, during 
the last twenty-five years, 30 

Anglo-Italian relations, 1813—31, 27 

— —trade, from the end of the sixteenth to the end 
of the eighteenth century, 13 

Anglo-Japanese-American relations, 1902-41, 12 

Anglo-Norman politics, The influence of the Nor- 
man episcopate on, 1055—1135, I2 

Anglo-Portuguese relations, during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, 25 

commercial relations, T'he effect of the 
Methuen Treaty, 1703, on, 27 

Anglo-Saxon England, Kingship and nobility in, ro 

Anglo-Spanish trade, 1485—1547, 18 

Anti-corn-law agitation, the, 1838-52, The reaction 
of opinion in country districts to, 14 

Archiepiscopal sees in England, from St. Augustine 
to St. Dunstan, 17 

Architectural history, The, of Shrewsbury, rr 

Architecture, collegiate, The, of Oxford, from the 
late fourteenth to the early sixteenth centuries, 25 

———, Renaissance, in Malta, 17 

Argentine republic, British economic enterprise in 
the, from 1850, 13 

Armenian question, The, and British policy in 
"Turkey, a: 

Army : see Forces 

Arras, the Congress of, 1435, 25 

Art and society, in mid-nineteenth century France, 
14 

Asia, south-east, The administrative problems ex- 
perienced during the early period of British 
colonisation in, 14 

Assam, British administration in, 1824-45, 4 

Athens, Political leadership in, 600—338 B.C., 24 

» Politics at, 353-50 B.C., 26 

Augustus, [Emperor], 24 

Australia, British migrations to, 1860-1914, 26 
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Australia : see also New South Wales 

Austria, Germany and, July 1936—March 1938, 29 

; The problem of, at the Peace Conference, 
I9I9, 22 

Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain, The relations 
between, from the rising in Herzegovina to the 
Conference of Constantinople, 2 





Bagehot, Walter, 5 

Balkans, the, British policy in, 1908—14, 28 

Ballistics, The development of, in the seventeenth 
century, 13 

Baltic, The English interest in the, 1622—70, 13 

Banks, country, A study of a group of, in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, 27 

Baptism, The Anglican reformers and, 3 

Baptist confessions of faith, of the Civil War- 
Commonwealth period, 3 

Barons, The northern, under John, 25 

Barrés, Maurice, and right-wing political thought 
in France, 1r 

— —, The career of, during the Directorate, 21 

Baxter, T'he influence of, on English nonconformity, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 17 

Béarn: see Gaston de 

Beatty, Sir Edward, The career of, 12 

Beaumaris, The medieval borough of, 1200-1600, 10 

Belfast shipyards, History of the, rr 

Belgium, The policies of Stanley, Grenville and 
Gladstone towards, 1867~71, 27 

— —, and Scotland, Commercial and other relations 
between, 1100—1603, 16 

: see also Y pres 

Bell, Antony, bishop of Durham, T'he episcopate of, 
1283—1310, 14 

Bembo, Cardinal, manuscripts and collections of, 18 

Bentinck, Lord William, Financial administration 
of British India under, 9 

Bequests, Pious, in Chester, in the later middle ages, 





17 
Berkshire, the newspaper press in, An early history 
of, 29 
Bishops and the secular power, in the writing of 
Gregory of Tours, 26 
Black Country, the, Nonconformity in, till 1880, xx 
Blair, Hugh (1685-1752), 3 
Bolton, Colonel John, and the Liverpool merchants, 


II 

Books, T'he provision of, in the centrally-organised 
religious orders before 1400, 8 

Bosanquet, [his] theory of state, A natural law 
criticism of, x4. 

Braybrooke, Robert, bishop of London, 1381-1404, 
and his kinsmen, 25 

Bristol, T'he guilds of, in the seventeenth century, a 

——, Parliamentary representation and political 
activity in, 1689-1754, 31 


TITLES OF THESES 


Bristol trade in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 20 
Britain, Diplomatic relations of Persia with, 1815-30, 


— —, Roman villas in, 2 

— and the Spanish Civil War, 1936~39, 30 

: see also British 

British-American relations, during the period of the 
American civil war, the influence of Scottish 
radical working-class movements on, 16 

British capital market, The, 1870-1914, 19 

—— Central African policy, The trust in, 14 

—— colonial policy and West Africa, 1830-86, 13 

diplomatic relations with the Mediterranean, 

1763-78, 16 

policy on the Roumanian question, 1828-89, 
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— —, towards France, in the second half of the 

eighteenth century, 21 

political leaders, 1886-1936, social origin and 
character of, 22 

—— relations with France, 1859—65, 6 

shipbuilding, Tbe economic history of, 1870— 
1914, I9 

Bromley, William, The justice book of, 1685—1728, 
II 

Bromsgrove, The history of, 1066-1533, 3 

Buckingham, the Archdeaconry of, the visitation 
books of, 1633—36, 8 

Buckinghamshire, The gentry of, the incomes of, 
1536-1642, 25 

Buller, the Rt. Hon. Charles, Life and work of, 18 

Burgess representation of the county of Wiltshire, 
1422-37, 27 

Burke, Edmund, and his influence on Conservative 
thought, 29 

Business interests, the, in the house of commons, The 
effect of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 
On, 23 

Butler, Bishop John, 7 

Byzantine empire, The influence of the, on the 
development of the Russian church during the 
Macedonian period, 20 

‘Byzantine Historia,’ the, of Nicephorus Gregorias, 5 








CABINET government, T'wo-party system in relation 
to, 14 

Calcutta, The development of, 22 

Campbell-Bannerman, The attitude of, to the South 
African colonies, 17 

Canada, Immigration into, c. 1880-1914, 19 

Canadian background, The, to the Statute of West- 
minster, 1897-1931, 14 

Canals, London, Development of, 23 

Canongate, The burgh of, and its court, 3 

Canonists, mediaeval, the writings of, 12 

Canon law reception, after c. 1200, Some aspects of, 
20 
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Cantacuzenus, John, 5 

Cantelupe family, The, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century, 26 

Canterbury, the diocese of, Pre-Reformation church 
writs in, 27 

—— Cathedral, Early charities and rentals of, 18 

— school of illuminations, The, 1100—1200, 12 

Cantilupe, Thomas, bishop of Hereford, 1275-82, 
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Capital export, British, 1900-13, 5 

——— market, The British, 1870-1914, 19 

Cardiff, T'he history of, in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, 31 

Carolingian Empire, the later, T'he part played by 
the aristocracy in, with ref. to Germany, 2 

Cartesian sources of determinism, The, in modern 
French political thought, 14 

Castles, English, The place of the, in the adminis- 
trative and military organisation, 1154—1216, 26 

Catholicism, English, and the printing press, at 
home and abroad, 1558—1640, 25 

Catholics, English, The conditions of, 1640-60, 13 

Central Africa, British policy in, The trust in, 14 

Ceylon, Constitution of, 1795-1924, 19 

, Constitutional development in, 1928—1948, 9 

Chadderton, Social and administrative development 
of, 1847-1914, 7 

Chadwick, Edwin, and the public health move- 
ment, 1832—54, I 

Chalmers, Thomas, 16 

—, —, as social reformer, 16 

Chalukyas, the western, History of, 4 

Chandler, Thomas, 8 

Charities, early, of Canterbury Cathedral, 18 

Charity schools, circulating, the Welsh, 29 

Charles I, Riots and rebellions caused by changes in 
land tenure under, 22 

Charles II, the reign of, The problem of Anglo- 
French commercial rivalry in, 9 

Charlett, Anthony, master of University College, 
1692—1722, The correspondence of, 9 

Charters, Somersetshire, to 1087, 18 

Chartism, The social and political theory of, 22 

—, in the West Riding [of Yorkshire], 1832—48 

Chartist movement, The, in Scotland and its social 
and economic background, 27 

— period, Machinery of public order in the, 7 

Chelmsford, Historical and economic geography of, 





22 

Cheshire, east, Agricultural change in, 1790-1820, 7 

——, ——, Rural settlement in, 7 

: see also Chester 

Chester, the County Palatine of, The administration 
of justice in, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, 25 

—, Pious bequests in, in the later middle ages, 17 

Ch'iang, the, their settlements in China from the 
second to the fifth century, 12 





TITLES OF: THESES 


Chichester, Roman, The history and archaeology of, 


15 

China, American diplomatic policy in, 1928-33, 8 

» the opening of, 1800-42, 2 

———, the settlements of the Ch'iang in, from the 
second to the fifth century, 12 

Chios, T'heopompus of, 18 

Chirk, The Lordship of, in the middle ages, 29 

Christendom, western, The relationships of, with 
Islam, in the thirteenth century, 17 

Christi and Suhrawardi movements, The, in India, 7 

Christian missionaries in India, The achievements of, 
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Tue first Annual Report of the Institute of Historical Research, covering the 
session 1921—22, began with a list of the Institute's Committee of Management. 
Of the twenty-eight names, all but one bore academic titles and degrees. The 
exception was Mr. J. Cecil Power, as he then was. Yet he had been more 
influential in establishing the new Institute than any academic member of the 
Committee except its chairman, Professor A. F. Pollard. The part that Power 
played is revealed in the Pollard papers, now deposited in the archives of the 
Institute, and deserves to be recorded in this BurLxrIN as a tribute to his 
memory. 

It was in 1920 that Power began to be actively concerned in the affairs of 
the Institute. His interest was enlisted by Pollard, whom he already knew as a 
neighbour. One of Pollard’s most cherished projects had long been the founding 

~of a ‘post-graduate school of Historical Research in London’: he had canvassed 

the matter as early as 1904 in his inaugural lecture as Professor at University 
College; more recently, immediately after the armistice of 1918, he had again . 
argued for his plan in the course of a memorandum on “The Needs of Historical 
Studies in the University of London.”* On 12 February 1920 a Joint Committee 
which had been appointed by University College, King’s College and the 
London School of Economics, ‘to consider the question of further provision for 
Advanced Historical Studies’, reported in favour of establishing ‘a centre for 
Advanced Historical Studies,’ recommended that the Senate should sanction an 
appeal for £20,000 to finance the plan, and suggested that a number of in- 
fluential persons be invited to serve on an Appeal Committee, with power to 
add to their number. These recommendations were endorsed by the Academic 
Council and by the Board of Studies in History, and were duly authorized by 
the Senate on 25 February 19203 

The scheme thus accepted by the Senate was that accommodation for the 


1 Pollard, Factors in Modern History (3rd ed., 1932), pp. 234-54- 
* Ibid., pp. 313-19. The memorandum is dated 26 November 1918. 
3 Senate Minutes, 1919-20, min. 2005. 
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proposed Centre should be provided by securing ‘two, or possibly three, houses 
in the neighbourhood of the British Museum,’ and adapting them for their new 
purpose by such structural and other alterations as might be necessary. It was 
estimated that the purchase of the leases would cost £5,000, and that the neces- 
sary alterations would cost £2,000. A further £3,000 was estimated for capital 
expenditure on ‘books, facsimiles, bookcases and other fittings and furniture,’ 
with an explanatory note that the figure of £3,000 ‘may seem small, but it is 
hoped that a large proportion of the official documents and books required will 
be presented by our own and other Governments, and that various learned 
societies will also be willing to present their publications to the library’. In sum, ` 
therefore; the estimated capital expenditure would absorb half of the £20,000 
for which an appeal was to be made. Current expenditure was estimated at 
£1,000 per annum, which included £300 a year for the ‘purchase of books and 
periodicals and for binding’. So if the £20,000 was realized, and if the estimates 
of expenditure proved sound, there would be financial provision for the creation 
of the new Centre and for its maintenance over a period of some ten years. 

The Appeal Committee, under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor, 
launched the appeal by letters to The Times and other newspapers on 29 April 
1920. In order to stimulate further interest, the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Russell 
Wells) and Lord Burnham gave a dinner at the Athenaeum on 30 June, and 
invited a number of guests to meet the Appeal Committee. One of the guests 

“was Mr. Cecil Power. Another was the President of the Board of Education, 
Mr. Herbert Fisher. Fisher had already, over a year earlier, taken the public 
opportunity of his address to the University on Presentation Day to indulge in 
some tactfully light-hearted circumlocution which yet gave unmistakably pointed 
support to Pollard’s ideas.? In the privacy of the Athenaeum dinner he was 
evidently a more outspoken advocate, and his words seem to have confirmed the 
resolution of at least one of his fellow-guests. By 8 July Power had told Pollard 
that he would contribute £5,000 at once, with a clear indication of further help 
at a later stage.? On 12 July, Power wrote to Pollard in these terms:* 


1 A list of the company, showing how they were seated at the dinner, is among the Pollard 

pers. 

2 *, , , I shall not therefore trespass into the thorns and briars of constitutional controversy, if thorns 
and briars there be, nor yet shall I address myself to so inviting a topic as the special advantages accruing 
to this University by reason of its geographical position, within easy reach of the greatest of our national 
repositories of historical and literary knowledge. . . . And yet, as a student of history, I might be tempted 
to enlarge—agreeably to myself and, I hope, not altogether unprofitably to my audience—upon the 
glories of the British Museum and the Record Office. . .; University Gazette, 11 June 1919, pp. 111- 
I3. 

3 These facts emerge from two letters of Pollard's, both dated 8 July, one to Fisher and the other to 
Power. 

4 It is evident from other Pollard papers that Power consulted Pollard about the terms of this 

letter, in order to make it as useful as possible in furthering the appeal. 
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My dear Pollard, 

I have been much impressed by your idea and scheme for a national School of Histori- 
cal Research in London, and [by] the Minister of Education’s emphatic and authoritative 
statement the other night that the absence of some such organisation for the study of our 
unrivalled archives and for bringing the experience of the past to bear on the problems 
of the present, is a reproach not merely to the capital of the Empire but [to] the nation at 
large. I have long been anxious to render such service as circumstances would permit to 
the cause of education in this country, and I can conceive of no project to which my 
contribution could be more fruitfully devoted than that which you and your colleagues 
have at heart. 

I understand that there are urgent reasons why the School of Historical Research 
should be in a position to start its work next session, and that there are postgraduate 
students from many British and overseas Universities only awaiting its establishment to 
avail themselves of the facilities which London and the School will provide. I have there- 
fore decided, as an initial contribution towards assisting the School to commence its career 
of national utility at the earliest possible moment, to send you herewith a cheque for 
£5,000 for that purpose. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Csciz Powzn. 
P.S. Please do not mention my name. 


At the next meeting of the Appeal Committee on 14 July, the donor's name 
was, with his consent, privately divulged to the members, and Power was co- 
opted on to the Committee. He was also nominated to serve on the Historical 
Studies Emergency Committee which was set up by the Senate on 21 July. 
This Emergency Committee was constituted ‘with power to expend so much of 
the funds collected by the Historical Studies Appeal Committee as may be 
necessary to enable the Centre for Advanced Historical Studies to be opened... 
as early as possible in the Session 1920—21.' The same meeting of the Senate 
on 21 July, however, made also another decision which in the event was to defer 
the opening of the proposed Centre until the very end of the session 1920-21. 

The most contentious issue in the academic politics of London University 
at that time was the question of ‘the Bloomsbury site’. In April 1920 the 
Government had offered ‘to acquire a site of about 114 acres behind the British 
Museum and . . . to devote it gratis and in perpetuity to the provision of a site 
for new Headquarters of the University and for the Colleges and Institutions 
connected with it, including King’s College’ The University was deeply 
divided on the question whether the Government’s offer should be accepted. 
A Committee was appointed to consider the offer and report to the Senate.? On 
21 July the Committee reported their recommendation that the offer should 
(with certain provisos) be accepted. The Senate, however, did not concur in 
the Committee's recommendation, but adopted an amendment to the effect 
that they desired time for further consideration, and that the Government be 


1 Senate Minutes, 1919-20, min. 2737. 2 Ibid, min. 2807-10. 
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requested to keep the offer open in order to allow an opportunity for such 
consideration. 

Now Pollard was very strongly in favour of accepting the Bloomsbury site: 
he wished to concentrate the University, as distinct from the Colleges and Schools, 
on a ‘university site’, leaving the Colleges and Schools where they stood. He 
therefore deplored the Senate’s vote on 21 July, the more so as the proposed 
Centre for Advanced Historical Studies was to be a ‘university’ institution, and 
would therefore have some claim to a place on any university site that became 
available. But he was not daunted. On the very same day, with characteristic 
energy and resourcefulness, he addressed a private letter to Fisher, who as 
President of the Board of Education was handling the matter on the Govern- 
ment’s behalf. 


Dear Fisher, 

The decision or indecision of the Senate over the university site is too idiotic for words. 
Is it anyway possible to save from the wreck a fragment in the shape of a site for the School 
of Historical Research? I mean that, supposing I could find a benefactor to build the 
School, would it be possible for the Government to give us a small portion of the univer- 
sity site on similar terms as regards rates etc. as the whole was offered to the University? 
I think the donor of a building is not impossible, and I am seeing the person I have in 
mind on Friday [i.e. 23 July]. 

Of course I am writing as an individual. But the Senate has appointed an Emergency 
Committee empowered to make arrangements for the establishment of the School, and' 
I have sometimes thought that the easiest way of concentrating the University on the 
Bloomsbury site would be to do so in sections and not en bloc, History leading the way as 
having the strongest case. 

Yours sincerely, 


[A. F. Porranp.]! 

"There can be no doubt that the person referred to as the possible ‘donor of a 
building’ was Power. In the course of a letter written to Pollard on the same 
date (21 July) Power remarked: ‘I had another look at the site yesterday.” So 
it is clear that both minds simultaneously were turning towards the Bloomsbury 
site as the best location, and abandoning the idea of houses adapted by altera- 
tion in favour of a building specifically erected to a design. Meanwhile, on 
22 July, Fisher made a rather discouraging answer to Pollard’s inquiry of the 
21st: ‘the Government,’ he wrote, ‘will not hold the Bloomsbury site unless the 
Senate of the University chooses to take it.’ 

On 27 July the Emergency Committee held its first meeting. Miss Jeffries 
Davis, as one of the honorary secretaries of the Appeal Committee, reported that 
the donations given or promised, including Power's contribution of £5,000, 
amounted to £7,270 19s. So far, therefore, the appeal had not produced even 

1 'The copy in the Pollard papers is not signed, but it is in Pollard’s hand, and is marked by him. 
M dE. copy.] That the letter was actually despatched is proved by Fisher’s reply of the following 
day. 
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the £10,000 which had been estimated as necessary for the capital expenditure 
on the two or three houses that were to be acquired and adapted. In spite of 
this deficit, and in spite of Fisher’s discouraging answer about the site, the 
Committee proceeded, according to the minutes, to discuss ‘the respective 
advantages of securing the lease of a house or of obtaining a vacant site and 
starting the School in huts’; and they also ‘considered the possibility of obtain- 
ing a part of the site north of the British Museum offered to the University by 
the Government’. The upshot of the discussion was that a sub-committee, which 
included Power, was appointed ‘to enquire into the possibilities of vacant sites 
and houses on the land offered by the Government or elsewhere,’ and they had 
the great advantage of the services of Mr. W. J. Walford, F.R.I.B.A., to assist 
them. 

After the Senate’s vote on the question of the Bloomsbury site on 21 July, 
The Times had published a stream of letters discussing the problem from various 
points of view. Several writers had advocated Kenwood as a preferable alterna- 
tive to Bloomsbury for the University site. On 30 August there appeared a long 
letter from Pollard, then on holiday in Cornwall, arguing trenchantly against 
Kenwood and in favour of Bloomsbury. On 1 September Power wrote to him: 


My dear Pollard, 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that I read your very able defence of the Blooms- 
bury site in The Times of Monday. I was quite tired of seeing the other side get all the 
publicity and undoubtedly creating a feeling against the acceptance of the Government 
scheme. That the Senate must accept the site is very necessary for our School. Yesterday 
I saw Walford with Miss Davis, and he has got out a very good plan, which however 
will cost some £7,000—/8,000. This amount is within our means, but the question of 
tenancy bothers me. Walford says that the Bedford people will give us a quarterly tenancy, 
subject to the Government consent, but I don't see how we can expend an amount like 
the above on a quarterly tenancy. Of course I know little of the position of matters, but 
if the Government have really bought the site, we should be quite all right. Walford is 
seeing Sir Cooper Perry [Principal Officer of the University] on the question on Saturday 
[4 September], and if the latter wishes to see me I am to go up on Monday [6 September]. 

If we get on to the Government site, I take it we will escape rates and taxes? I told 
Walford to bring the latter point strongly before Sir Cooper Perry. 

If we could get the plans and the tenancy question settled, we might get part of the 
School going by half-quarter day and in full working order by Xmas. 

"The arrangements for the internal fittings interest me greatly and I should like to 
visit some of the more modern schools to see if we can't improve on present conditions. 
At U[niversity] College convenience seems to have been entirely ignored, and in business 
it is now recognized that you cannot get good results unless you give your employees 
comfortable surroundings. 

I hope you are all the better for your change of air and enjoying fine weather. Kind 
regards to Mrs. Pollard. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Cecon Powzr. 
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This letter is significant in several ways. It shows that Power was taking a 
most detailed personal interest in the whole business. It also proves that he was 
a convinced partisan of the Bloomsbury site, and that the projected School of 
Historical Research was more and more coming to be linked in his mind with 
the Bloomsbury site. Evidently, too, the architect had produced a plan; but this 
plan, seen by Power on 31 August, and estimated to involve an expenditure of 
£7,000 to £8,000, must have been something more modest than the one that 
was ultimately adopted, which was estimated to cost twice as much. Moreover, 
when Power wrote that the estimated cost of £7,000 to £8,000 was ‘within our 
means,’ he was presumably thinking of the sum of over £7,000 already raised 
by the appeal: if so, he had not yet finally decided what further contribution he 
himself would make beyond the £5,000 that he had already subscribed. 

In a subsequent letter dated 9 September Power told Pollard the result of 
Walford’s interview with the Principal on 4 September. The Principal had said 
that nothing further could be done about the site until the Senate had met on 
20 October and gave its decision on the Government’s offer. Power obviously 
chafed at the delay, but he had to bow to the inevitable. Meanwhile, more 
work was put into the plans during September, for the architect’s memorandum 
accompanying the final plans is dated on the 28th. This memorandum esti- 
mated the cost at £12,000 to £15,000, without bookcases, furnishings and 
equipment, for which an extra £5,000 to £6,000 was estimated. So the plans 
worked out by 28 September implied an outlay of some £20,000. The funds 
produced by the appeal, however, did not amount to half of that sum. We may 
therefore reasonably surmise that these plans would not have been adopted by 
the Emergency Committee unless they had reason to believe that the necessary 
money would be forthcoming. In other words, it is reasonable to infer that by 
28 September at latest, but probably rather earlier, Power had finally decided ' 
to underwrite the project up to a maximum of £20,000. 

The whole scheme, however, still remained hypothetical until the Senate 
decided whether or not to accept the Government’s offer of the Bloomsbury site, 
for the plans which had been drawn up had been designed to fit a specific portion 
of the Bloomsbury site, and could not be realized unless that site became the 
property of the University. On 20 October the Senate, after much debate, 
accepted the Government’s offer. Thereafter the final arrangements for the 
new Centre were rapidly completed. 

On 8 November the Emergency Committee met to draw up its report to 
the Senate. Two letters had first to be considered. One was from Fisher as 
President of the Board of Education, authorizing the erection on a site in Malet 
Street of a temporary building, rent free, for the use of the Centre for Advanced 
Historical Studies, on the understanding that the completed building would be 
presented to the University by Power, and with the proviso that such building 
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when erected would be the property of the University, and might be pulled 
down at any time the Senate might determine, should the land be required for 
other University purposes. The second letter was from Sir Gregory Foster, 
Provost of University College. While expressing his strong support for in- 
creasing the facilities for Advanced Historical Studies, he pointed out that the 
original scheme had been toacquire for that purpose twoor possibly three houses: 
the erection of a special building involved a departure from the original scheme, 
and he therefore hoped that the reasons for this change would be fully set out. 
He went on to express the fear that 'there will be difficulties if at this stage it is 
proposed to allocate any portion of the site recently accepted by the University, 
for the erection even of a temporary building for Historical Studies’: he therefore 
suggested that the possibility of finding two or three houses 'should be further 
explored before any recommendation to erect a new building for the purpose is 
made; the expenditure on a new building at the present time, however temporary 
in character that building may be, must be very considerable, and we all know 
the truth of the saying that there is nothing more permanent than that which is 
temporary.’ The issue raised by this letter was MESS settled by Power. The 
laconic record in the minutes reads: 


‘The Chairman read a letter received from the Provost of University College. 

Mr. Power stated that his offer to provide and equip the temporary building was 
strictly conditional on its being erected forthwith on the Malet Street site. 

The Committee made minor alterations in the report, and approved it as amended 
for transmission to the Senate. 


Power's ‘forthwith’ evidently proved more persuasive than Foster’s ‘explore’. 

On 17 November the Emergency Committee’s report was presented to the 
Senate. After explaining that ‘careful inquiries made at the offices of the Bedford 
Estate and elsewhere failed to discover houses immediately available for adapta- 
tion to the purposes of the Centre’, the report stated that the Committee had 
been ‘driven to the conclusion that, as it is of the highest importance to start 
work at once, there was nothing better to do than to erect a temporary structure, 
and that the best site for this purpose was the vacant strip of land . . . having its 
principal frontage in Malet Street’. The report went on to say that ‘the archi- 
tect’s rough estimate for the cost of erection is from £12,000 to £15,000, and 
of equipment from £5,000 to £6,000’, and concluded by announcing that 
‘Mr. Power authorizes the Committee to state that he will make himself respon- 
sible under these heads for a total expenditure of £20,000, including in this 
sum his original anonymous contribution of £5,000." The Senate approved 
the proposed site and plans, accepted Power’s generous offer with ‘most cordial 
thanks’, and also voted thanks to the President of the Board of Education and 


1 Senate Minutes, 1920-21, min. 751. a Ibid. 
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to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for placing the site in Malet Street at the 
disposal of the Senate rent free.! The work of building was then taken in hand, 
and the new Institute of Historical Research, as it was eventually named,* was 
formally opened by the President of the Board of Education on 8 July 1921.8 

Among the hundred and fifty original benefactors of the Institute,* Sir John 
Power, as he became in 1924, occupies a unique place. His benefaction was not 
merely generous: it was decisive. Without it, the available monetary resources 
would have been under £4,000. With such limited means an Institute could 
hardly have been founded without some further delay, and even then only on 
a very restricted scale. Power caused the scheme to be launched forthwith, and 
also enabled it to be launched, not as a small-scale model, but as a full-scale 
prototype which could effectively demonstrate the potentialities of the plan. If 
the Institute had not been launched at the time and on the scale that Power's 
benefaction made possible, it might not have been launched at all, or at least 
might not have got under way. Soon—and unexpectedly soon—there came a 
troublous time. None could know in 1920 that within six years the University 
would see the Bloomsbury site withdrawn, and the Institute would find itself 
under notice to quit. But by 1926, when this crisis befell, there had been just 
enough time for the new Institute to prove its worth, to gain the goodwill of 
scholars at home and abroad, and to acquire something of what Maitland might 
have called a 'beatitude of seisin'. For in the unusual flood of public corre- 
spondence and newspaper comment that followed upon the Government's with- 
drawal of the Bloomsbury site, what stood out most steadily was the complete 
unanimity on one point—that the Institute of Historical Research had justified 
its creation, and must not be allowed to disappear. It was in ‘the temporary 
building on the Malet Street site’ that the Institute established its fortune. It 
owed the happy opportunity to the resolute munificence of Sir John Power. His 
benefaction supplied the means whereby a vision was realized and a dream came 
true. 

J. G. Epwarps. 


1 Senate Minutes, 1920—21, min. 752-4. 

3 Ibid., min. 2166. 

3 University Gazette, 3 August 1921, pp. 162-5. 

* The list is in the first Annual Report of the Institute. 
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Among the methods by which a medieval bishop might raise money to pay off 
his debts or to pursue some scheme of expenditure was the ‘charitable subsidy,’ 
or gift of grace requested from, and levied on, his clergy. The method had been 


_ used in France from time to time since the twelfth century.? In fourteenth- 


century England it was adopted with some regularity by diocesan bishops who 
petitioned the pope for indults to exact and receive charitable subsidies from all 
secular and regular beneficed clergy in their dioceses from whose benefices the 
Tenth was accustomed to be paid. In 1344 the bishop of Norwich received such 
a licence; in 1345 the bishops-elect of Winchester and Durham and the bishop 
of Ely; in 1347 the bishop-elect of St. David's; in 1348 the archbishop-elect 
of Canterbury; in 1349 the bishops of Sodor and of Worcester and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. When this privilege was granted to bishops-elect, in 
fact, it is described in papal letters as a usual one, taking its place among various 
other concurrent privileges (such as choosing a confessor or creating so many 
notaries) received and paid for by the new bishop.* It seems likely, however, 
that it was the most difficult of such privileges to implement satisfactorily. 
Although the practice of levying charitable subsidies appears to be older 
than the fourteenth century, it is not mentioned explicitly in the legislation of 
the popes until Benedict XII's decretal Vas electionis of 1336.5 This canon is 
chiefly concerned with limiting the amounts which prelates, in their various 
degrees and countries, might receive as procurations when they visited their 
jurisdictions. But a paragraph towards the end of the canon reads: 
Praemissis quoque adiiciendo statuimus, quod, si dicti prelati vel aliquis eorundem ex aposto- 
lica indulgentia, vel consuetudine, seu de iure petant sibi ab ecclesiis, monasteriis et locis 
aliis, eorumque capitulis, collegiis vel conventibus, rectoribus seu personis moderativum seu 


1 My thanks are due to Professor E. F. Jacob who called my attention to the subject of this paper. 

3 Cf. Samaran & Mollat, La fiscalité pontificale en France au XIV* siècle (1905), p. 56, where 
the definition of the nineteenth-century canonist Sebastianelli is given as quaedam exactio extraordinaria 
propier manifestam et rationabilem causam a subditis cum charitate postulata. 

3 Calendar of Papal Petitions, i. 83, 91, 100, 124, 143, 169, 180, 190. 

4 Ibid., p. 190 for a list of these privileges. 

5 Extrav. Commun. lib. III, tit. X (Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Friedberg, ii. cols. 1280—4), to which 
reference is made on occasions by papal indults allowing bishops to take such subsidies, e.g. Ca/. Papal 
Letters, iv. 167 (1371, to the bishop of Norwich). 
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caritativum subsidium exhiberi,non possint a singulis ecclesiis, monasteriis sive locis pro subsidio 
huiusmodi ultra petere vel recipere etiam a volentibus, nisi quantum adscenderent singulae 
procurationes in pactum per nos superius moderatum, quas iidem prelati possent recipere, 
quando ex privilegio per alium visitarent. 


By 1:336, therefore, the charitable subsidy had engaged the attention of the 
supreme legislator of the church, and could be thought of as leviable by apostolic 
indult, by custom or de iure. Whatever the authority might be for requesting 
such a subsidy from local clergy, the sum asked must be moderate. A ‘moderate 
subsidy,’ in fact, is an alternative description in the canon for a ‘charitable 
subsidy,’ and the word ‘moderate’ became common form in papal letters which 
granted licence to bishops to levy it. The same idea of moderation was often 
stressed by English prelates when they were pressing for payment. The law 
said that, even when the payers were willing, the amount granted in this way 
must not exceed the amount which might be paid as procurations to prelates 
visiting their churches by deputy. In England, Scotland, Germany, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland and Scandinavia these maximum amounts were according to 
the following scale: archbishops and bishops, £80 Tours per diem; abbots, £60 
Tours; archdeacons, £30 Tours. In some cases, particularly if local custom so 
decreed, the maximum amount might be less. If the pound Turnois were. 
roughly equal to five shillings sterling, the limit for a charitable subsidy to an 
English archbishop or bishop, therefore, was about twenty pounds sterling 
from each church or large monastery. There is no evidence of attempts to exceed 
this generous maximum. 

It will be seen from Vas electionis that the authority for raising a charitable 
subsidy was not thought of as exclusively papal. On 22 December 1344, the 
bishop of Norwich signified to Clement VI that some of the abbots, priors and 
beneficed clergy of his diocese had made a charitable offering of 6d. in the mark, `’ 
but that the majority had refused, and had called in the royal inhibition. He 
therefore prayed the pope to ‘limit and tax’ the subsidy according to the assess- 
ment for the Tenth, and the petition was granted.? The bishop might ask his 
clergy in his need, but in cases of difficulty a possible course was to obtain the 
authority of the pope. 

The contradiction, which often became apparent when a bishop tried to 
obtain his money, between a gift of grace and a compulsory levy, is soluble 
through the principle that clerical consent was sought and obtained for grants 
of this kind. The Third Lateran Council (c. 7) had forbidden bishops to impose 
on their clergy any new forms of tax, or to augment old ones, without their 
consent,? rather as in England the Great Charter demanded some control on 

1 VY. infra, p. 152. 

2 Cal. Papal Petitions, i. 83. 

3 Hefele-Leclerq, Histoire des Conciles, v. 2, p. 1093. 
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the demands for gracious aids by the king. Miss M. V. Clarke pointed out that 
this Lateran Council took away from the bishop any right to bind his clergy 
when papal demands for taxes were made, although; in fact, bishops frequently 
' tried so to bind their clergy. In practice, then, consent to papal taxation was not 
usually asked, and papal authority itself might be called in to enforce a grant 
which the clergy had refused In the early fourteenth century, moreover, 
bishops has a habit of assuming clerical consent to lay taxation? in spite of the 
forty-sixth canon of the Fourth Lateran Council. When, therefore, the primate’s 
own income was concerned, it is not surprising to find him enforcing payment, 
as Winchelsey did in 1301, when his need became urgent. Yet at the same time, 
the form of clerical consent was preserved, and it was assumed that the whole 
body of clergy was bound by it. 

In the case of Canterbury, the charitable subsidy involved not only the 
diocese but the whole province. It is well-known that the archbishops were 
frequently hard-pressed for money, and the infrequency with which the subsidy 
was levied in the province in the fourteenth century is possibly a sign of its 
unproductiveness. Pecham does not seem to have turned to it in his despera- 
tion,? though in 1290 he was allowed the more drastic privilege of receiving 
the first year’s fruits of benefices which during the next three years became void 
in his diocese. This expedient had been used before in the thirteenth century.‘ 
There was, nevertheless, a place for the charitable subsidy in the economy of 
the province, and its history appears to begin with Archbishop Winchelsey. 
The absence of financial accounts for the see allows only occasional and piece- 
meal glimpses of the actual amounts yielded, but the incidence and machinery 
of the tax can be traced through the archiepiscopal registers. 


I 


No papal authority was sought for Winchelsey’s charitable subsidy of 1300. 
The political disturbances and his litigation at the Roman court involved him 
in heavy debt to Florentine merchants, one of whom, Abbrachium Gerardi, a 
member of the Publici and Rembertini, is mentioned in the register as the 
archbishop’s agent and creditor.5 The levy of a charitable subsidy to help meet 
these debts was agreed upon in the last convocation of prelates and clergy in 
London in 1300. In a letter.dated 30 September from Otford, Winchelsey 
asked the bishop of Exeter to collect it, or at Jeast the greater part of it, in his 


1 M. v. Clarke, Medieval Representation asd Consent, pp. 306, 332-5. 

3 Ibid. 

* Cf. Sutcliffe, “The financial condition of the See of Canterbury, 1279-1292,’ Speculum, x (1935). 
* 1245. Cf. Matthew Paris, Crom. Majora (R. S.), iv. 507-9. 

5 Reg. Winchelsey, ed. Graham (Canterbury & York Soc.), pp. 75, 303- 
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diocese, using both speed and caution so that the whole business might not 
come to the king’s ears.1 Five days later another letter went out to the bishop 
of Hereford, and a little later the same letter to the bishops of London, Worcester 
Ely, Norwich, the official of the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, and to the 
Welsh bishops. Although they are not mentioned in the Lambeth register, the 
‘other bishops were evidently circularised too, for the bishop of Salisbury took 
action on the same instructions. This series of letters gives some information 
on the original form of the grant. It was the fruit of an agreement (condictum) 
arrived at in the ‘congregation’ of bishops and clergy of the province and of 
proctors of those absent. The consent of these is described as unanimous. The 
tax was to be one of 4d. in the mark on all ecclesiastical goods in the province 
according to the latest assessment, and was to be collected with care (caucius) 
. for the common utility of the English church by Michaelmas, 1300. This feast 
had now just passed, and the letters must be second demands for payment. The 
archbishop was anxious in the first place to stress his need— size subsidio alieno 
non poterit [ecclesia] respirare—and in the second place to repeat that the tax 
was the result of a bargain, a binding agreement between him and the bishops 
or their proctors. Specific reference was not always made to the lower clergy in 
convocation. The bishop of Hereford’s form of acquittance to be issued by his 
diocesan collectors speaks only of ‘the concession of the prelates,'? but it is 
interesting to note, even if it were only a formal phrase, that during the next 
December the bishop of Salisbury told the archbishop that his diocesan clergy 
had ‘conceded’ the 4d. in the mark.? 

The bishops had not been quick in organizing the collection in their dioceses. 
Payment should have been made by 29 September 1300, but only on 28 Decem- 
ber did the bishop of Hereford commission his archdeacon as collector. In 
Salisbury, bishop Simon of Ghent deputed his four archdeacons to receive the 
subsidy on 3 December. The correspondence of the bishop of Salisbury on the 
subject complements the series of letters from the archbishop himself.5 Clearly, 
the reasons and the machinery for the grant were not so easily accepted in the 
diocese as might be assumed from the archbishop's official messages. On 
25 October, Bishop Simon explained Winchelsey's predicament to his arch- 
deacons with some care. He had for several years borne great expense at the 
Roman curia, and had not wished to ask for a subsidy before. Even now, the 
subsidy was to be charitable. The archdeacons were to induce their clergy ad 
consensum benignum. Only a month later, on 3 December, was there the hint of 

l...quod .. . ipsum negocium ad noticiam regiam minime valeat pervenire, ibid. pp. 719-20. Cf. 
Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 261. 

2 Register of Bp. Swinfield (Cantilupe Soc.), p. 376. 

3 Register of Simon de Gandavo (Cant. and York Soc.), p. 50. 

4 Reg. Swinfield, p. 377. i 

5 Reg. Simon de Gandavo, pp. 47—55. 
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a threat, when the archdeacons’ officials were to receive the subsidy cum cohorta- 
cione canonica, and even then the smallness of the demand—a recurring piece of 
persuasion—was mentioned. The archdeacons’ officials received their instruc- 
tions through letters close. The amounts were to be paid to them or to their 
deputy collectors before Christmas. The clergy of the rural deaneries were to be 
warned beforehand, and were to pay through the ‘chapters’ of the deaneries, so 
as to preserve simplicity of method. The money was then to be deposited in 
certain monasteries in each archdeaconry. Together with these instructions, the 
four officials would receive a copy of the current assessment. ‘The bishop of 
Salisbury took further pains to persuade the more dignified clergy of his diocese 
to pay. He had been met by the outright refusal of certain exempt monasteries 
to contribute, and he evidently had difficulty with his own dean and chapter, 
for he wrote to them three distinct letters urging them to help: on 3 December 
1300, 14 March and 16 April, 1301. The second and third of these letters were 
also tourge payment fromall prebends, dignities, vicarages, portions and churches 
in the control of the dean and chapter, and to instruct them that the money was 
to be paid by 16 April and deposited at Salisbury. 

Between the first and the second of these letters, the famous Lincoln parlia- 
ment had been held,* and the archbishop had taken the opportunity to discuss 
the delay in payment with his diocesans. The result was a new series of letters? 
from him to the bishops, requiring that collection of the subsidy now to be made 
by Pentecost (21 May), but still sine gravi cohercione subditorum vel . . . exemp- 
torum exasperacione. By then, the diocesan collectors were to inform the arch- 
bishop of their success or otherwise, so that he knew where he stood in relation 
to his debts. 

During the next three months the bishops made a good personal response, 
for in May, during his visitation of Worcester, Winchelsey again circularized 
them, commending their diligence and asking them to persevere with those who 
still had not paid, and whose names he had noted. In most of the dioceses a 
certain amount of money had been forthcoming; in Lincoln 'a large part.' This 
was as well, for the Florentine merchants were pressing and required money by 
8 June.* All money already in hand, and any that might follow, was to be sent 
quickly, at least by 11 June, to London, where Winchelsey had commissioned 
Robert de Ros, his chancellor, to be the provincial receiver. Only the bishop 
of Worcester was, instead, to send the money to the archbishop himself, who 
was then visiting that diocese. Now, for the first time, there were warnings of 


1 The evidence of clerical recalcitrance from the Salisbury register is doubly interesting in view of 
Salisbury’s particular tradition of resistance to unusual taxation; cf. Clarke, of. cit., p. 265. 

2 20 Jan. 1301. Rep. on the Dignity of a Peer, ii. 121. 

3 Reg. Winchelsey, pp. 729—731. Cf. Wilkins, op. cit., ii. 265—6. 

4 Reg. Winchelsey, pp. 741-2. 
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greater compulsion from the archbishop. To the bishop of Chichester he wrote, 
Cum autem de consilio fratrum nostrorum quicquam ulterius super hoc fuerit ordina- 
tum, vobis hoc curabimus plenius intimere, and these possible further orders may 
be interpreted in the light of the letter sent ten days later to the bishop of Ely, 
whose diligence was to be continued donec contra nolentes satisfacere aliud fuerit 
ordinatum. i 

In September 1301, almost a year after the subsidy had originally been 
due, the archbishop felt a new urgency in the matter, for his policy about the 
subsidy was developed in two ways: a further batch of letters was sent out, this 
time to the heads of the exempt orders, and a new stringency was to be imposed 
on the non-exempt clergy. On 11 September, Winchelsey wrote to the abbots 
of Waltham, Malmesbury and Bury St. Edmunds, to the master of the Order 
of Sempringham, the master of the Templars and the prior of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England, reminding them of the original grant in 
convocation and the generous spirit in which it had been made. The subsidy 
had been a subditis exactum et ab exemptis benigne petitum.? Yet, although the 
amount asked was so small that—had it all been collected—it would not have 
sufficed to pay off the burden of debt, even then the exempt orders had made 
difficulties and objections. They could not be compelled, wrote the archbishop, 
but they should be grateful for his support in the recent troubles, and should 
contribute to this moderate subsidy. Any payment already made to the collectors 
would be credited to them. On the same day Winchelsey organized the method 
by which he hoped the exempt would pay. The abbot of Waverley was to be 
collector among the Cistercian houses of the province, the prior of Lewes among 
the Cluniacs, the abbot of Westminster for the Benedictines and the abbot of 
Newhouse for the Premonstratensian canons. These collectors were asked to 
pay over their receipts to Robert de Ros in London by 1 November, and to 
certify the result to the archbishop by 11 November. 

1 November was also fixed as the date for the final transmission to London 
of all that was due from the other clergy. Anything the bishops already held 
was to arrive by 28 October, and the lower clergy were to satisfy their diocesans 
by 18 October. The bishop of London had written to say that his collectors had 
had no success with some of his clergy, and now the archbishop’s patience was 
wearing thin. The subsidy had originally been granted unanimi et spontanea 
voluntate, had been requested at first cum omni modestia, and only then had 
defaulters been asperius moniti. Now, however, against obstinate rebels and those 
who contemn the keys of the church the aid of the secular arm, if need be, was 


1 Reg. Winchelsey, pp. 418-21. N.B. ... ampliorem tunc quantitatem provisuri si illam credidissemt 
won sufficere porcionem. 

2 The antithesis certainly implies that the consent only of the exempt religious had been asked, 
but then the letter was addressed to the religious, and was meant to persuade them to pay. 
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to be invoked. Such a warning contrasts oddly with the first letter to the bishop 
of Exeter, who was to take care that the king did not find out about the collection. 
But now a bill of the Florentine merchants for over a thousand marks was about 
to fall due (1 November), and needs must when the devil drives. These letters 
of 11 and 12 September 1301 are duly reflected in the diocesan register of 
Salisbury, with the modification that the exempt orders might pay to the 
bishop's collectors rather than the archbishop's receiver if they so wished. 
Winchelsey's strictures were not successful. In November he had to com- 
plain to the bishop of Norwich at not receiving the money, and hence of not . 
having been able to satisfy his Florentine creditors. The money must still be 
sent, and might be paid in direct to Gerardi if the archbishop were absent from 
London. In any case, the residue shall be collected cum cohercione ecclesiastica. 
In Salisbury, things were no more satisfactory. Some clergy had been excom- 
municated by the archdeacons' officials, and pars mom modica adhuc remanet 
persolvenda. ‘The bishop of Salisbury was earnest in his hope for the recon- 
ciliation of those under censure, but threatened the secular arm for the obdurate.? 
There seemed little more that a bishop could do. ‘Two years later many arrears 
still remained to be collected in the diocese of Salisbury, and the bishop was 
again being ordered to collect them under the heaviest penalties, along with the 
arrears of the money granted to the king for the war against the Scots.? Patience 
rather than censure was the more effective weapon, for in April 1303 the bishop 
sent a messenger with £40 levied quamquam cum multimoda oblocucione. Many 
of those who possessed temporalities still had not paid, and a pretty general 
excuse was that they had never consented to the levy at all.* It is interesting 
to compare this relative immaturity of financial machinery which left room for 
such excuses with the more highly organized charitable subsidy of the later 
fifteenth century, when the form of grant is drawn up in best notarial style 
between the archbishop and the prolocutor of his clergy in convocation.’ 

The slowness of collection and the consequent overlapping of subsidies is 
demonstrated from the Salisbury register in 1312.9 A new grant, aliguale deposi- 
tum, unde necessitatibus nostris et ecclesiarum nostre provincie prompte valeat sub- 
veniri was voted in the provincial council held in London during May of that 
year. This too was at the rate of 4d. in the mark, and on 22 May the archbishop 
sent out a mandate to collect it from benefices in the diocese, and to keep it in 
safety. The prompte has an ironical flavour, seeing that arrears due under a 
former mandate were to be collected at the same time and sent to the prior of 

1 Reg. Simon de Gandavo, pp. 52—3. 

* Ibid., pp. 634. 

3 Ibid., pp. 117-9. 

4 multipliciter pretendant sese pro illis quicquam in hac parte minime concessisse. 


5 See below, section II. 
8 Reg. Simon de Gandavo, pp. 432—3. 
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Holy Trinity, London. The new subsidy was again according to the latest 
taxation, and to be levied on all assessed benefices; moieties were payable by 
20 July and 21 September 1312. This time, however, a religious house in each 
archdeaconry was deputed as receiver from the collectors, and two vicars were 
to receive the proceeds from the church of Salisbury itself. A certain amount 
was evidently collected, but details are unknown, save that this time the urgency 
was not so great. In the new year the bishop of Salisbury, on the archbishop’s 
orders, sent £45 from the fund to the prior of Holy Trinity, London, to be 
paid as a procuration to the cardinal-priest of St. Priscia, but in March 1315 
the bulk of the amount collected was still in the diocese awaiting disposal. 
It may be that this second subsidy was regarded and used as a sort of nest- 
egg against future needs. It was, after all, termed a/iguale depositum. In Kent, 
some such fund was being held in the college of Wingham, for on 3 and 4 April 
Archbishop Reynolds gave acquittances to master Michael de Berham, canon 
of the college, for £20 and £62 respectively from a subsidy of 4d. in the mark 
which had been collected in the diocese of Canterbury.? Whether these sums 
were the residue of Winchelsey’s subsidies or from a new subsidy levied on the 
occasion of Reynolds’ succession does not appear from these texts.? At all events, 
it is noticeable that the archbishop could call on fairly reasonable sums stored 
in various religious houses. In the case of Lincoln, Winchelsey’s measures 
certainly bore fruit, for not only had he said in May 1301 that a large part of 
the subsidy had been collected in that diocese, but in January 1320 Reynolds 
gave the bishop and dean and chapter an acquittance for £500 from the 4d. in 
the mark levied by his predecessors and since collected there. 

The next evidence for a charitable subsidy comes from the time of Arch- 
bishop Simon Islep. On 12 December 1349, a petition from the new archbishop 
for the ‘usual privileges,’ including the right to exact a charitable subsidy from 
all the beneficed clergy of his diocese, was heard and granted at Avignon.5 
The bull, issued the same day, simply quotes the business and expenses of the 
church of Canterbury as the purpose of the tax, and says that, since a division 
of the burden would lighten it, it seemed proper to the pope that it should be 
shared by ecclesiastical persons of the city and diocese. In September 1351, a 
further petition was granted in the same terms, but extending the scope of the 
charitable subsidy to the whole province, and tightening up the machinery so 


1 Reg. Simon de Gandavo, pp. 438—9. 

2 Reg. Reynolds, fo. 282v. 

* The former is probable. A letter of about the same date to the dean and chapter of Lichfield 
shows Reynolds asking for £84 (not £24 as Dr. Churchill noted, Cast. Admin. i. 545, n. 3) from Win- 
chelsey’s subsidy collected in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, and deposited there. (Iżid. fo. 122.) 

4 F. supra, p. 151. 

5 Cal. Papal Petitions, i. 190. 

* Reg. Islep, fo. 54v. Cf. Wilkins, op. cit, iii. 13. 
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that those liable to pay could be definitely and personally-charged to do.so.! To 
this end, the court of Avignon authorized the appointment of executors for the 
archbishop, and ordered that the subsidy should be one of 6d. in the mark and 
payable in two moieties.? This final definition of the subsidy by the papal court 
was dated at Avignon on 27 March 1352. Some time before this, however, the 
archbishop must have begun proceedings in his own diocese, for on 12 May 
1352 an instrument, drawn up by the bishop of London? and the priors of 
Rochester and Christ Church, Canterbury as executors, recites that the Canter- 
bury clergy had recently been convoked and the archbishop’s needs explained, 
and that, after a debate in which the religious and the secular clergy had drawn 
apart for discussion, it had unanimously granted a single annual tenth as a 
charitable subsidy. This, the instrument continues, was to have been paid, 
half by 11 November 1351 and half by 22 July 1352. The diocesan convocation, 
therefore, must have taken place some time before 11 November, and hence 
before the papal definition of the terms in March 1352. Now, however, the 
instrument ‘of the three executors tells of obstruction on the part of the arch- 
bishop’s own clergy, an unwillingness doubtless fortified by the knowledge that 


the rate elsewhere was only 6d. in the mark. The executors therefore fulfilled 


their duty by ordering the recalcitrant subjects of the archbishop, secular and 
regular, to pay the first half within thirty days and the second half, as previously 
laid down, by 22 July, or at most within twenty days thereafter. Payment must 
be made to the collectors or direct to the archbishop, and the sanctions were 
suspension, excommunication and interdict. The further execution of this 
mandate was delegated to the archbishop’s Official, and to the rectors and vicars . 
of the city and diocese of Canterbury, who were to publish the contents of the 
papal mandate and of this process. Absolution for penalties incurred was 
reserved to the prior or sub-prior of Rochester. 

Although the subsidy had been fixed at 6d. in the mark for the province, 
the diocesan bishops felt that this was too high. When the bishops were gathered 
at the king’s council in London about 15 August 1352, it was accordingly 
agreed to reduce it to 4d. in the mark, the rate at which it had stood during the 
earlier part of the century. Although the clergy both of the diocese and the 
province of Canterbury should have completed payment by July 1352, they 
` 1 Cal. Papal Petitions, i. 222. Cf. Cal. Papal Letters, iii. 457, where, however, only the ‘city and 
diocese’ is again mentioned. 

3 Reg. Ralph de Salopia (Somerset Record Soc.), ii. 703-4. 
3 The bishop of London's inclusion among the diocesan executors was doubtless a matter of con- 


- venience: his diocese held enclaves of jurisdictions which, being immediate to the archbishop, were 


liable to taxation with the city and diocese of Canterbury; further, the rector of St. Gregory’s, by 
St. Paul’s, was provincial receiver. But the prior of Rochester was the active executor. 

4 Reg. Islep, fo. 58v. Cf. Wilkins, op. cit., ill. 21-3. 

5 Reg. Islep, fo. 59v. 
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had clearly not done so, for as late as 6 September the archbishop commissioned 
Robert, rector of St. Gregory's, London, to act as receiver of the subsidy.! The 
bishops were now to warn their clergy to pay by 11 November to their diocesan 
collectors, who in turn were to pay over to the rector of St. Gregory's in his 
London house within another month. The receiver would allow them just and 
moderate expenses, and give them acquittances.? With his letter of 10 Septem- 
ber to the bishop of Winchester, giving these instructions, Islep enclosed an 
attested copy of the papal authority which was to serve as a weapon against 
ecclesiastics who pretended to be exempt from the levy. The subsequent history ` 
of this subsidy is unrecorded in the registers, but enough is given to show 
certain similarities with the subsidy under Winchelsey: on the one hand, the 
theoretical consent of the clergy, on the other, the need for coercion, with the 
aid of higher sanctions and diocesan co-operation. 

The Lambeth registers record incidentally a charitable subsidy levied by 
. Cardinal Langham. On ro March 1369, Archbishop Witlesey wrote to the 
prior of St. Gregory’s, Canterbury, the collector and receiver for the diocese, 
requiring him to warn the clergy of the diocese to pay the subsidy granted to 
the late archbishop within thirty days, on pain of suspension and excommuni- 
cation.? From the letter, it is possible to learn that this charitable subsidy was 
one of 6d. in the mark on the old system, and that it had been ‘unanimously’ 
granted by the clergy towards alleviating the variis et. gravissimis oneribus of the 
church of Canterbury. Again the time-limit had elapsed before proper payment 
had been made. From another letter of the same date it is clear that the subsidy 
was not one on the diocese only: the abbot of Winchcombe and the prior of 
Worcester, receivers in the now-vacant diocese of Worcester, were sent a similar 
reminder. Neither for this, nor for the subsequent levy of a charitable subsidy 
attempted by Archbishop Sudbury in 1376, is there any record of a papal 
licence. On 19 April 1376, Sudbury ordered his commissary-general, Robert de 
Bourne, to convoke the clergy of his city, diocese and immediate jurisdictions, in 
order to explain to them the grave necessities of the archbishop and the church 
of Canterbury, to urge them to grant a competent subsidy, and to arrange for 
its payment should it be granted. On 1 June, de Bourne certified that he had 
done this, but that the clergy, after debate, had excused themselves because of 
the various oppressions and burdens which they had to bear at present, et alia, 
ut creditur, verisimiliter in brevi impositura In spite of the heavy secular taxation 
to which the clergy were being subjected at the time, those of Canterbury seem 
to have made a grant shortly afterwards to their archbishop, for the prior and 


1 Reg. Islep, fo. 61v.; cf. Wilkins, op. cit., iii. 26—7. 
2 Ibid., and Reg. Ralph de Salopia, p. 704. 

3 Reg. Islep, fo. 59v. 

1 Reg. Sudbury, fos. 13v, 25. 
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convent of St. Gregory's, Canterbury, were appointed on 25 April 1377 to 
collect a subsidy of 4d. in the mark on all benefices, both taxed and not taxed, 
in the diocese and jurisdictions. 


II 


A remarkable feature in the history of the charitable subsidy in England is 
its absence from the registers between 1377 and 1463, and the greater frequency 
and different terms of its incidence when it reappears in the second half of the 
fifteenth century. Under Bourgchier and Morton, at least seven charitable 
subsidies were granted by the provincial clergy to the archbishop, or to the 
archbishop in conjunction with one or more diocesan bishops. The declared 
purpose of the tax is no more precise than before. “The praise of God and the 
reformation (or defence) of the church’ are conventional and obscure phrases. - 
Nor are there any extant receivers' accounts which might tell us what we would 
know of the amounts collected and how they were spent. But the forms and 
machinery of the grant are much more closely described, and a few fragmentary 
references to actual figures can be drawn from the diocesan and provincial 
registers. 

'The fifteenth-century charitable subsidy was granted by convocation through 
a formal indenture up drawn between the archbishop and the prolocutor of the 
lower clergy. The incidence lay no longer merely on those clerics assessed for 
the Tenth, but on the various classes of stipendiary chaplains. On these, the 
subsidies were very exactly apportioned. There are no signs of papal indults to 
levy the tax, nor of secular penalties for non-payment. These charitable sub- 
sidies were levied by authority of convocation on the clergy of the province in 
1463, 1473, 1475, 1481, 1485, 1487 and 1489.8 The terms are basically 
similar, although they do not follow each other word for word, and are modified 
in small particulars during the twenty-six years under review:— 

1. Chaplains of all sorts, regular and secular, exempt and non-exempt, who 
receive annual stipends worth from £5 to 10 marks are to pay 6/8; from 10 
marks to £10, 13/4; from £10 upwards, 20/—. Those who receive four marks 
together with board are reckoned as taxable at the lowest scale. In 1481 the 


1 Reg. Sudbury, fo. 36. ; 

2 The subsidy of 1463 was granted jointly to the archbishop and the bishop of Exeter (Reg. Bourg- 
chier, fo. 21), that of 1485 to the archbishop with the bishops of London, Worcester and Lincoln 
(Reg. My/lyng (Cant. and York Soc.), p. 98). 

3 1463, Reg. Bourgchier, fo. 21, cf. Wilkins, op. cit., pp. 580—2; 1473, Ch. Ch. Cant. Reg. N, fos. 
270-2, cf. Wilkins, ibid., p. 607; 1475, Reg. Myl/yng, p. 13; 1481, Reg. Bourgchier, fos. 28v—29; 
1485, Reg. Myllyag, p. 98; 1487, Reg. Morton, fos. 35—6; 1489, ibid., fos. 47—9, cf. C. Jenkins in T'«dor 
Studies, ed. Seton Watson, pp. 37-9. 
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lowest taxable income was raised to seven marks, and in 1487 to eight, but the 
equivalent of four marks plus board remained constant. 

From this class of stipendiary chaplains a consistent exception was made of 
vicars choral in cathedral or collegiate churches, if they fulfilled their function 
of singing divine office. In 1473, this exception was restricted to those vicars 
choral who received less than 10 marks a year. Poor clerks studying at Oxford 
or Cambridge, and aged or infirm chaplains were likewise exempt. Exception 
was also made of clerks who had been indicted or imprisoned for any crime 
whatever by the lay power, if the indictment occurred during a certain period 
before the grant of the subsidy up to the time when payment was due. This 
period was a year and a day in 1463, and about two years on subsequent occa- 
sions. From 1473, the list of exceptions included religious of regular life who 
did not administer money or receive external pensions. In 1473, chaplains who 
supported father and mother need not contribute; after 1481 this exception 
was extended, according to the texts, to cover supporters of one parent only. 
Exemption was granted in the 1473 indenture alone to chaplains who had 
been promoted to the priesthood within the past year. 

2. The subsidy was also exacted from chaplains of all sorts who received 
pensions, either paid directly to them, or to others for their use, from benefices 
which they have held or will hold. The same scales applied. In 1481, corro- 
dians were added to this class, and the minimum taxable income was raised, as 
before, from five to seven marks, and then to eight. 

3. The third contributing class consisted of those chaplains whose income 
was derived from chantries, free chapels, hospitals, and money from the gifts 
of alms to which indulgences were attached. The distinction between this class 
and the first is one between the vicars of ordinary parish churches and clerics 
attached to other and private foundations. In this third class, the terms of the 
subsidies after 1481 included chaplains of parish churches without parishioners, 
and chaplains with cure who had been exempted from paying the Tenth to the 
king. The scales were again the same, with exoneration provided for poor 
hospitals, and for the income of hospitals necessary to cover the expenses of the 
inmates and the normal burdens which the hospital had to bear. 

In addition to the detailed exceptions, a general list of provisos governed the 
levy of the fifteenth-century charitable subsidy, in rather the same way that 
certain conditions regularly governed clerical grants in convocation to the king. 
Particular cases falling under the exceptions were to be vouched for by the certi- 
ficate of the diocesan authority, and this certificate was held as adequate warrant. 


1 These latter were taxable for the subsidy only if they had an income of at least 10 marks, but the 
fact that the church could tax them at all is farther evidence that diocesans were free-handed in certifying 
exemptions from tenths payable to the king. Edward IV complained of this very matter to bishop 
Beckington in an interesting letter of August, 1461, written in English (see Reg. Beckington (Somerset 
Record Soc.), i. 362-3). 
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Clergy who were taxed on the basis of the Tenth, or who contributed with the 
laity to lay taxes, were exempt, although sometimes hospitals seem to have 
been held liable for the difference where the amount they contributed to the 
Exchequer was less than what they would have had to pay to the archbishop. 
Further, the clergy in convocation constantly stipulated that they should in no 
circumstances be made liable to account at the king’s exchequer or at any other 
lay court for the charitable subsidy. The eventuality in mind was the alienation 
in advance by the archbishop of the proceeds of the subsidies, for by assigning 
money which he expected from a charitable subsidy, the archbishop might force 
his clergy to account at lay exchequers. Another difficulty which collectors had 
to face was that chaplains liable for payment might flee from one archdeaconry or 
diocese to another. Collectors were responsible for producing the amounts 
shown on their lists. If, however, they furnished the archbishop with the names, 
surnames (nomina et cognomina). and proper residence of the vagrant clergy, and, 
if possible, the places to which they had fled, the collectors would not be held 
responsible. Finally, collectors were allowed their expenses at the rate of twelve 
pence for every pound collected. It is noteworthy that in 1463 the immediate 
dissolution of convocation was made a condition of the whole grant, a/ioguin 
dictas concessiones pro nullis habeantur. 

There was yet one device of great interest which Bourgchier or his advisers 
employed to tax the lower clergy. By the first clause of the indenture of 1473,* 
the grant of a single tenth was to be made to the archbishop, according to their 
true value, from all ecclesiastical lands, tenements and possessions whatever 
which had been acquired in mortmain since 21 Edward I. To this end, a new 
valuation for the province was ordered. The indenture was made on 9 April. 
Diocesan commissions were to be set up to inquire before 1 August concerning 
all possessions in mortmain. Under threat of canonical penalties for disobedience 
all diocesan clergy, including the exempt, were to assemble by deaneries within 
the archdeaconries on a day fixed by the diocesan, there to meet the com- 
missioners and to give information on corporal oath. The prescribed questions 
were four:— 


(i) How many and how great are your possessions in mortmain within 
the deanery? 
(ii) By whom were they given? 
(iti) To whom were these possessions originally amortised, in whose 
possession are they now, and what burdens do they now bear? 
(iv) What is now their true annual value, and are they burdened with the 
lay fifteenth or any other tax? 
1 This distinction between names and surnames occurs in 1473. Ch. Ch. Canterbury, Reg. N, 


fo. 272v. 
2 Christ Church Canterbury, Register N, fos. 270-2. 
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In addition, the commissioners could put other questions at their discretion, 
and were to inspect documents and carry out the examination in any other 
honest and possible way. The second stage was the assignment by the commis- 
sioners of local clergy as collectors of the tenth. The collectors were to have 
powers of canonical censure, and their number was to be decided, according to 
needs, by the commissioners. Between commissioners and collectors indentures 
were to be drawn up, containing the names and liabilities of the clergy who had 
been questioned. Collection was to begin at once, and to be finished by 1 Sep- 
tember, after which defaulters were to be compelled by both censure and 
sequestration of fruits without further monition. The authority for the penalties 
was that of convocation. Within a further month the amounts were to be del- 
livered to the diocesan or his deputed receivers, and a faithful account rendered 
according to the terms of the indentures. The monies were to remain on deposit 
with the receivers until the archbishop easdem in eandem ecclesie defensionem 
duxerit convertendas. 

This section of the subsidy of 1473 also had its exceptions, which correspond 
in some measure with the exceptions for the stipendiaries, and in some measure 
with those for clergy paying tenths to the king. Possessions in mortmain which 
had been accustomed since 21 Edward I to pay other taxes with the clergy and, 
especially, with the laity, were exempt. So also were the benefices, lands and 
possessions of the universities and colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, of Eton, 
Winchester and the religious houses of Syon, Sheen and of the Carthusians. 
Indicted clerks were exempt on the old terms. The unpopular tasks of inquisi- 
tion and collection were not to be given to those of the lower clergy who were 
personally present in the convocation, and those who were to be burdened with 
the administration of the subsidy were each to have the usual 5 per cent. of the 
money collected. 

` The obvious impression given by all this detailed machinery for the fifteenth- 
century subsidies is, on the one hand, one of the expansion of the art of the notary 
and the practical lawyer, and on the other, of the development of economic 
classes among the clergy which were inadequately touched by the standard 
Taxatio of Pope Nicholas. At the same time, the nice legality and searching 
assessment of the subsidies do not obliterate a fair consideration shown toward 
the more burdened sections of the stipendiaries. It would be highly instructive 
to discover the results of these measures. As it is, there is little evidence for the 
subsequent history of any one of the charitable subsidies. The despatch and 
reception of mandates for collection are more frequently recorded than the 
amounts received, Nor, it seems, have the valuation lists of 1473, if they were 
made, survived. However, the few indications of the amounts of money which 
were raised are worth noting. 


The charitable subsidy of 1463, granted jointly to archbishop Bourgchier 
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‘and to George Nevill, bishop of Exeter, was to be paid over by 8 September. 


On 24 August, bishop Beckington appointed the archdeacons of Bath, Wells 
and Taunton, and the abbot of Glastonbury as collectors in their archdeaconries 
and jurisdiction respectively. On 3 September, Beckington wrote to the arch- 
bishop and the bishop of Exeter to certify the names of those who had paid, 
and to say that some had not yet paid on account of the shortness of time, but 
would do so. His statement may be reduced to tabular form :— 


Archdeaconry of Wells Archdeaconry of Taunton 
Paid at 6/8 64 Paid at 6/8 49 
Paid at 13/4 2 Paid at 13/4 2 
Not yet paid 13 Not yet paid 3 

Archdeaconry of Bath Furisdiction of Glastonbury 
No reply yet Paid at 6/8 8 


If those who had not yet paid did so at the commonest rate of 6/8, and the arch- 


— deaconry of Bath realised about as much as the other two archdeaconries of the 


diocese, the figure of £70 is a reasonable estimate of the product of the see of 
Bath and Wells. 

In 1468 a subsidy on the same terms was granted by convocation to the 
king, and on 14 November Bishop Stillington, Beckington's successor at Bath 
and Wells, certified to the archbishop that for this purpose 6/8 had been levied 
from 186 stipendiary priests in his diocese. This is equal to £62 and is conso- 
nant with the estimated figure for 1463. 

' Only one further piece of information is available to suggest the proceeds 
of a charitable subsidy, and this comes from the interesting levies of 1489. 
Convocation, in January and February of that year, promised the king the un- 
precedented sum of £25,000, to be apportioned among the dioceses and levied 
both as a tenth on the beneficed clergy and as a subsidy on the stipendiaries.? 
At the same time, convocation granted two ‘minor subsidies’ ad Dei laudem et 
ecclesie Anglicane defensionem to be paid to the archbishop, who accepted them 
with gratitude. The archbishop's subsidies were to be paid (i) between 25 March 
and 1 May, and (ii) between 29 September and 1 November, 1489, and were 
to be received at St. Paul's by masters Thomas Jane, archdeacon of Essex and 
future bishop of Norwich, Richard Lichfield, archdeacon of Middlesex and ad- 
ministrator of the vacant see of London that year, and Robert Shirborne, who 


1 Reg. Beckington (Somerset Record Soc.), i. 393-400. 

2 Reg. Stillington (Somerset Record Soc.), p. 20, where their names are set out. 

3 Reg. Morton, fos. 47—54. The figures of apportionment are given in the register, and the un- 
usual weight of the tax is emphasised by the note, proviso semper quod hec concessio nostra non trahatur ad 
comsequenciam eo quod non est visum vel auditum quod ecclesia kujus provincie Gant! tanta onera superioribus 
diebus subiit vel agnovit aut similem concessionem fecit sicut urgente necessitate modo facta est. 
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were to keep the proceeds in a chest locked with three keys, one in the custody 
of each. These subsidies, and the simultaneous one granted to Henry VII, are 
remarkable for the increased stringency with which the resources of the lesser 
clergy were sought out. The incidence was, as before, on the classes of stipen- 
diaries, pensioners, and holders of chantries, hospitals, free chapels and parish 
churches without parishioners, but the taxable minimum was now set at 40 shil- 
lings per annum. As the 1489 scales of payment differ both among the classes 
of stipendiaries and from those which had been applied in former years, they are : 
given below:— 


1. Stipendiary chaplains (including mendicants) who receive annually 
40 s. (with food and drink) pay 3/4 
7 marks (or 4 marks with 
food and drink) pay 6/8: 


10 marks pay 10/0 
12 marks : pay 13/4? 
£12 pay 16/8. 


2. Those receiving pensions, portions, or any sort of payment from a 
religious foundation, if 


40 S. pay 3/4 
7 marks pay 6/8 
10 marks f pay 13/4 
£10 pay 20/— 


3. Chaplains of chantries, hospitals, free chapels, parish churches without 
parishioners, and those receiving money from indulgences, if 


4 marks pay 3/4 
7 marks pay 6/8 
10 marks pay 10/— 
12 marks pay 13/4 
£10 pay 20/-, et sic deinceps 


decimam partem beneficii 
sui, 
4. Beneficed chaplains with cure of souls who receive between ten and 
twelve marks and do not pay the royal subsidy, pay 6/8. 


The most notable points of this scheme are (a) the most poorly-paid clergy 
are drawn into contribution, though chaplains without parishioners are to some 
extent protected by their exemption below four marks a year; (b) pensioners 
who receive incomes of 10 marks and above are charged at a slightly higher 


1 and 3 In the MS. register, these figures are written as 6/4 and 12/4 respectively, but 6/8 and 13/4 
seem more likely. 
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rate than the active chaplain of class (1); and (c) the tax on chantry chaplains 
merges, after the £10 limit, into a regular tenth of their income. 

The subsequent documents in the register deal in some detail with the 
amounts due from the clergy for the royal subsidy, but an entry for Canterbury 
diocese is of interest for the archbishop’s subsidies. At the head of the list 
which gives the amounts for the royal subsidy from the dioceses of the province 
stands the Canterbury figure: De diocesi Cantuariensi et jurisdiccionibus ecclesie 
Christi Cant’ immediatis, £950, item de minore subsidio reverendissimo in Christo 
parri domino Cant! archiepiscopo concesso, £354 75. 104d. As the total amount due 
for the first half of the royal subsidy is £12,500, the £354 7s. 104d. represents 
the amount from the diocese of Canterbury for each one of the two archiepis- 
copal subsidies. And as the clergy of the diocese of Bath and Wells contributed 
£600 to the first half of the royal subsidy in 1489, as against Canterbury’s £950, 
on the same ratio Bath and Wells should have contributed about £224 to the 
archbishop— and twice in the year at that—which is a considerable advance 
on the estimated £60 to £70 from Bath and Wells in 1463 and 1468. The 
clergy, therefore, were possibly being made to pay four times as much as before. 

In general, the machinery of collection did not differ substantially in the 
fifteenth century from that employed a hundred years earlier. When the inden- 
ture had been drawn up in convocation by the archbishop's clerks and lawyers, 
the prelates reviewed it and the archbishop ratified it. Once arrangements were 
complete, the authority for the grant was that of convocation itself.* The man- 
date for the appointment of collectors, which the archbishop issued a few days 
later, followed the usual channel through the bishop of London to the diocesans, 
who commissioned their archdeacons or a religious house to make the collec- 
tion. Even with the centrally-organized detail of 1473, the appointment of 
commissioners and collectors was left to the diocesans. There was a tendency 
for St. Paul's, where, in convocation, the indentures of grant were discussed 
and made, to become the centre of receipt for the proceeds. In 1463, Bourgchier 
and Nevill jointly appointed masters Roger Ratclyffe and Thomas Graunt, 
canons of St. Paul's, with Roger Malmesbury,? as provincial receivers. In 1481, 
the prelates and clergy in convocation ordained that the collectors should answer 
and receive acquittance at St. Paul's. The same method was adopted, as already 
seen, in 1489, and this positive regulation was doubtless framed to avoid more 
surely the possibility of having to account at the lay exchequer. 

It may be added in conclusion that the detailed machinery by which 
stipendiary chaplains were increasingly being taxed during the later fifteenth 


1 Cf. Reg. Bourgchier, fos. 27, 27v. 

2 Malmesbury was archbishop's clerk and sometime registrar, and in 1463 was master of the 
hospital of St. James, Westminster (Reg. Bourgchier, fos. 13v, 31v) as well as a king's clerk (Cal. Par. 
Rolls, 1461—7, p. 129); 
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century, was also, as it has been seen, used by the king. The king was obviously 
dissatisfied with the traditional clerical tenth;! and consequently could not be 
expected to neglect the stipendiaries as a source of revenue. The year 1472 
saw the beginning of a heavy series of grants to the king on account of the 
prospect of renewed war with France,* but already in 1468 convocation had 
granted a subsidy to Edward 1V of the same nature as those to the archbishop, 
and in 1489 this practice was expanded. 

Attention was drawn some time ago to the subsidy voted by convocation to 
the king in June 1523, through’the account of the collection of this subsidy in 
the diocese of Lincoln, printed by the late Dr. Salter? In his introduction the 
editor implied that in 1523 Wolsey’s scheme for a revaluation, and for the gradu- 
ated taxation of individuals rather than of benefices, was an innovation on the 
hitherto accepted basis of the taxation of Pope Nicholas of 1291. But from 
what has been said it appears that this view of Wolsey as an innovator ought to 
be modified. Already for fifty years archbishops of Canterbury had been taxing 
their stipendiary clergy, already a new scheme of valuation had been drawn up, 
and already the king had gathered revenue by the same means. 


F. R. H. pv Bourar. 


1 Cf. Edward IV's letter to Beckington, cited on p. 158, n. 1, above. 

2 Cf. Calmette & Déprez, Histoire du moyen dge, vii. 215, in Histoire Générale, ed. Glotz. 

3 A subsidy collected in the diocese of Lincoln im 1526, ed. H. E. Salter (Oxford Hist. Soc. 
vol. ]xiii, 1909). 
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HENRY V 


Tux cost of Calais in the fifteenth century was high. Its defence was largely 
a question of money, and surviving accounts for the reign of Henry V are suff- 
cient to allow at least the financial side of the English administration there to be 
studied in detail. Most important of these records is the incomplete account 
book of William Caston, controller of Calais. Its forty-two remaining pages 
contain full details of the outgoings of the treasurer of Calais, then Roger 
Salvayn, for the four years beginning on 6 August 1413. There are also ac- 
counts of the other two treasurers of the reign, Robert Thorley and Richard 
Buckland,? and several for the reign of Henry IV, which serve both to confirm 
and to clarify those of the reign itself. Complete, though more summary, 
accounts of the treasurers and victuallers of the reign are enrolled with the 
foreign accounts of the exchequer,* and subsidiary documents, which add many 
details, may be found in several classes of exchequer records.* Finally in the 
receipt and issue rolls the Calais entries appear in their places as part of the 
larger financial system of the exchequer.® 

At the head of the English administration of Calais at this time was the 
captain. His retinue comprised more than half the garrison, and the safety of 
Calais was his responsibility. The office was an important one, normally held by 
one of the foremost men in England; John Beaufort, earl of Somerset, Henry, 
Prince of Wales, Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and John, duke of 
Bedford were successive captains from 1401 to 1435. In consequence the 
captain was rarely present in person, and his lieutenant was the real commander. 
Inside the limits of the English March was a semi-circle of castles and forts, at 
Oye, Marck, Guines, Sangatte, and from 1412 Balinghem. Each of these like 
the castle of Calais and the ‘new tower’ at Risban by the port, built in the early 
years of Henry IV’s reign was a separate command under its own captain. 

1 P.R.O. Exchequer, Various Accounts, E. 101/187/6. 

2 E. ro1/185/8 and E. ro1/188/r. 

3 E.g. E. 101/184/10 and 14, and 185/1. 

4 P.R.O. Exchequer, Foreign Accounts, enrolled, E. 364/50, 55, 56, 57, 59, 65, 69. 

: 5 P.R.O. Exchequer of Receipt, warrants and vouchers, E. 404; Various Accounts, E. ror, and 

‘Treasury of the Receipt, Anct. Deeds, E. 43. 


6 For Henry V’s reign the issue rolls are numbered E. 403/612—56 and the receipt rolls, E. 401/ 
658—702. 
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These captains were barons, knights or squires, their ranks depending on the 
size of their commands, but the greater ones, like their chief, were rarely present 
in person. In all cases lesser knights or squires were the effective leaders of the 
small forces which made up the Calais garrison. 

The establishment of this garrison under Henry V was a great deal simpler 
than Wylie! appears to have realized. The real complication was the existence 
of two establishments, one for peace and one for war, with the result that the 
authorised strength fluctuated with the changes from war to truce and back again. 
Since the middle of Richard II’s reign? these two establishments had hardly 
changed at all. In 1413 the strength was about 1,120 fighting men in time of 
war, which number was reduced to about 780 in time of peace.’ Of these 578 
in war or 460 in peace made up the captain's retinue, 40 or 20 that of the 
treasurer. In the castle were ṣo or 20, and in the ‘new tower’ 19 at all times. 
Outside the town there were 60 or 24 at Oye, 41 or 21 at Marck, 66 or 38 at 
Balinghem, 120 or 100 at Guines, 60 or 32 at Hames and 40 or 20 at Sangatte. 
The remainder about 40 or 30 was made up of crossbowmen and gunners who 
were not attached to any particular retinue. It will be seen that it was the small 
outlying forces which were severely cut in time of truce, whilst the captain and 
the important castle of Guines, where Clarence, the king's brother was captain, 
retained substantial forces. 

Apart from the nine captains, whose rank and pay ranged from the foot 
man-at-arms, John Blount, who commanded at Sangatte at eight pence per day 
to the Captain of Calais with six and eight pence, there were nine knights, 229 
mounted men-at-arms, 244 mounted archers, 254 foot men-at-arms, 303 foot 
archers, about sixty crossbowmen, four scouts (scura?) and a few gunners in the 
wartime garrison. Knights were paid two shillings per day, mounted men-at- 
arms one shilling, mounted archers, foot men-at-arms and crossbowmen eight 
pence, foot archers six pence, and scouts one shilling and six pence. In addition 
the knights and mounted men-at-arms had an annual ‘reward’ of £13 6s. 84., 
and the leading captains rather more, so that had it been maintained at full 
strength the total annual cost of this force in wartime would have been nearly 
£18,000. 

In peace time the annual cost was reduced by almost half to £9,700. This 
was effected by cutting down not only the size but also the mobility of the garri- 
son. The peacetime establishment consisted of nine captains, three knights, 47 
mounted men-at-arms, 45 mounted archers, 303 foot men-at-arms, 338 foot 
archers and about thirty crossbowmen. The number of mounted men was thus 


1 The reign of Henry V, i. 41; the document in Bentley’s Excerpta Historica, pp. 25-8, which he 
quotes shows the (incomplete) peace establishment. 

2 E. 101/183/12, account of the treasurer of Calais, ro—11 Richard II, and subsequent accounts. 

3 All the figures are taken from the accounts quoted above, notes 1 to 4. 
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reduced from 490, or 44 per cent. of the whole garrison, to 100, or 13 per cent. 
of the reduced force, whilst the number of dismounted men was actually slightly 
larger in peace than in war in spite of the overall reduction in numbers. For 
many men-at-arms and archers, the coming of peace no doubt meant a loss of 
fourpence or twopence per day, which was offset by the fact that they no longer 
had to keep a horse. 

These numbers of the establishment represent maximum figures, which 
were but rarely attained in practice. Deductions were made from the payments 
to captains according to the numbers and periods for which they were below 
strength, every man and every day being accounted for, so that unless the cap- 
tains were guilty of cheating the king on a large scale, it is possible to estimate 
how many men were actually present on the average for a given period. The 
captains, as has been said, were not often present themselves, and of the nine 
knights it appears that the average number present in the years 1413 to 1417 
was only three. But these were exceptional. The figures for the lower ranks 
were quite different. Taking all ranks together, the numbers paid were rarely 
as much as five per cent. below the nominal strength. Although the absentees 
were mainly those of higher rank and the money saved in wages was therefore 
proportionately greater, it was not enough to make any very great difference to 
the cost of the garrison. Of the four years beginning on 6 August 1413, three 
years and two months were counted as war time and the garrison was only re- 
duced to peace strength for ten months. On the figures given above therefore 
the total cost for the period would have been £65,000. The actual cost seems to 
have been about £62,000, a yearly average of £15,500. 

During the same period the captain of Calais was paid about £1,000 for the 
services of himself and part of his retinue outside Calais, and also for maintaining 
spies. In addition to the fighting men a permanent force of masons and carpen- 
ters was employed at Calais and on the surrounding fortresses. Building and 
maintenance work cost nearly £1,000 a year on the average. 

The cost of the civil administration was comparatively small, only a few 
hundreds a year, the greater part of which was absorbed by the salary and ex- 
penses of the treasurer, for in order to draw his money he had to make frequent 
and costly visits to England. Other officials had also to be paid, and there were : 
many small items such as the provision of parchment and green cloth for the 
exchequer at Calais, and the cost of erecting a gallows. The treasurer also paid 
the royal grant of twenty marks a year to the Carmelite friars of Calais, which 
was originally granted by Edward III in 1352.2 However these small expenses 
were more than balanced by the local revenue which the treasurer collected on 


1 The figures are taken from E. 101/187/6 where only totals for each castle or fort are given. 


E. 364/55 m.1 affords a check on the total, but it is not possible to make the figures agree exactly. 
2 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1350-1354, p. 215. 
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behalf of the king. All these figures suggest that the English exchequer needed 
to find between £16,000 and £17,000 each year for Calais, apart from repaying 
the old debts which were always considerable. The two accounts covering the 
whole of Salvayn’s treasurership, about seven and a half years, were heard and 
enrolled in 1421 and 1422.1 These accounts are not easy to interpret, partly 
because of transactions between the treasurer and the other financial officer of 
Calais, the victualler, for there was a great deal of passing of money backwards 
and forwards between them, but it appears that Salvayn received nearly 
£83,000 from the exchequer direct, £19,000 from the victuallers and £9,000 ' 
from the local revenues. His receipts from the exchequer, therefore, averaged 
just over £11,000 annually, but when he died he still owed £46,000,? an 
average of £6,000 for each year, to the captains of the Calais garrison, which 
once more suggests that in order to be able to pay his way he would have needed 
to receive at least £17,000 a year from the exchequer apart from anything which 
the victualler might spend, or pass on to him. 

Similar figures may be found elsewhere. An estimate of 1421? put the cost 
of Calais in war at about £19,000 yearly, and a similar figure may be worked out 
from a schedule appearing in the council proceedings for June 1415.4 From 
this statement an annual peacetime cost of £12,000 may also be calculated. This 
last figure was quoted again by Ralph, Lord Cromwell, the treasurer, in his 
statement to parliament in 1433.» Finding this money was the ever-present 
problem of the English government. 

This problem was already well known to Henry V before his accession, and 
although Calais was but rarely the scene of his activities he did not forget either 
that its security was essential to his plans, or that money had to be provided for 
its defence. As Prince of Wales he had been captain of Calais for the three 
years since the death of his uncle, John Beaufort, earl of Somerset, in March 
1410.8 At the time of his appointment the prince was regularly attending the 
meetings of the council, so that he could not have spent much time at Calais, 
even if it had been the custom for the captain to do so. Sir Thomas Pickworth 
who had been lieutenant there since May 1409 remained as the prince’s lieu- 
tenant, and was the effective governor until 1413, but that did not relieve Henry 
of the final responsibility, a fact which was made clear by the charge of mis- 
appropriating the wages of the garrison, brought against him unsuccessfully in 
1412. In 1410 and 1411, as in most other years of this period, the affairs of 


1 P.R.O. Exchequer, Foreign Accounts, enrolled, g & ro H.V., E. 364/55 m.A, and 56 m.C. 
2 Over £16,000 of this was still outstanding in 1433. Rot. Par/. iv. 438. 

3 Rymer, Foedera (1710), x. 113. The Hague edition (IV. iv. 26) has misprinted this figure. 
4 Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, ii. 173-6. 

5 Rot. Parl. iv. 436. 

9 Rymer, Foedera, (1710), viii. 629. 
? Nicolas, Privy Council, ii. 34. 
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Calais often eed on the agenda of the council,! so that the prince had ample 
opportunity to learn about them before he withdrew from the council in 1412. 
Even then he retained the captaincy. 

For his first two years, up to 29 March 1412, detailed account books of 
Robert Thorley, then treasurer of Calais, survive.* Henry himself was paid 
nothing as captain, because he was away from Calais for the whole period, and 
there is no evidence of his misuse of the funds. In practice he can have had very 
little opportunity, for it was the treasurer, and the victualler, Richard Cliderowe, 
who had real control of the money. Both of these officials were in fact under 
suspicion. On 20 October 1412 the council ordered them to present them- 
selves on 3 November with their accounts and monies, but on the next day 
Thorley was committed to the Tower, whilst their case was reserved for the 
king’s consideration.? However since both officials retained their offices for the 
moment it may be inferred that no offence was proved against them. The 
only suspicious feature of Thorley’s accounts is the fact that a number of items 
were disallowed, perhaps more than was usual in such accounts. The most im- 
portant of these items were his own claims for ten shillings a day whilst staying . 
in England on Calais business. In the account for the first two years he claimed 
for 577 days. This was reduced to 277. In his 1413 account he claimed for the 
whole period of four and a half months * but nothing was allowed. Whether or 
not Thorley was in the wrong, it does not appear to have been a very serious 
matter for one to whom financial difficulties were no novelty. A royal servant, 
originally perhaps a humble Northumberland squire,* he had shown a re- 
markable capacity for getting in and out of trouble. As early as 1400 he had 
been imprisoned in the Tower, not, we are assured, for any treasonable charge, 
but on account of his debts to the king, arising presumably out of his 
employment as receiver of the duchy of Cornwall. In spite of this he was 
appointed treasurer of Calais in 1403, and abruptly dismissed two years later, 
only to return for a short period after an interval of two months. Finally he be- 
came treasurer again on 27 October 1409, from which date he continued to 
account until 6 August 1413." During the last two years of Henry IV's reign 
Thorley received £35,000 from the exchequer, but during the first four and a 


1 Nicolas, Privy Council, i. 351—2, ii. 7-9. 
2 His'Jornale', Exchequer Various Accounts, E. 101/185/1, contains his accounts with his creditors, 
and Exchequer, Augmentation Office, Misc. Bks. E. 315/335 his own account presented to the ex- 


chequer. 


3 Nicolas, Privy Council, ii. 36—40; Ca/. Close Rolls x409—13, p. 366. 
4 E. xor[185/8. 
5 Cal. Close Rolls 1413—19, p. 505; Cal. Pat. Rolls x416—22, p. 124. 


9 Cal. Close Rolls 1399—1402, pp. 34, 71; P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xi. List of foreign accounts 
enrolled, p. 144.. 


7 Carte, Catalague des Rolles Gascons etc., ii. 184, 190, 198. 
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half months of the new reign, which he spent in England hoping to get more, 
he received nothing. Like other treasurers of Calais, he left office heavily in 
debt. Probably the repeated failures of his career were due rather to the 
financial system which was always in arrears than to his personal faults. 

His retirement was only one of the changes brought by a new king. Al- 
ready Sir Thomas Pickworth had been replaced as lieutenant of Calais by 
William, Lord Zouche, who was described as ‘Lieutenant of Henry, prince of 
Wales, captain of Calais despite the fact that the captain was now King 
Henry V. At the same time Cliderowe was replaced as victualler by Richard 
Threll. The other captains and lesser officials mostly remained unchanged. 

The new treasurer, appointed in July 1413, and accountable from 6 August, 
was Roger Salvayn. The Salvayns were an old Yorkshire family who had pro- 
vided knights of the shire in the fourteenth century, but were distinguished in 
the fifteenth rather by their numbers than by their individual prowess. Roger 
is said to have been in Hotspur’s service at Shrewsbury? and towards the close 
of the reign of Henry IV he was employed by the prince of Wales,* but nothing 
more is known about him before his appointment as treasurer of Calais. The 
time from his apppointment until Christmas day, except for seven days which 
he took off to attend to his own affairs, was devoted to the task of drawing 
money for Calais. During that time he got together almost ten thousand pounds, 
mainly in bonds. 

According to his own account he received the following payments from, the 
exchequer, 18 September £2,667 14s. 112., 4 December £4,666 135. 4d., 
11 December £1,716 125. 9d., and 22 February (1414) £822 165. o¢d. These 
sums add up to the total which he took with him when he set out for Calais on 
25 December. The first payment seems to have been omitted from the issue 
rolls of the exchequer, although it is duly noted on the tellers’ roll.5 This looks 
like simple carelessness; the exchequer clerks did not bother to complete the 
entries for 18 September, the last date appearing on the rolls for Easter term. 
The sum was no doubt made up of some of the bonds with which the receipt 
rolls credited the customs collectors of Hull and other places on 20 September. 
The payment of 4 December included bonds of John Wilcotes, receiver- 
general of the Duchy of Cornwall, who was similarly credited with two thousand 
marks a week later, 11 December. It is clear that the dates on the issue and 
receipt rolls are not to be taken too literally. This is emphasized by the last 
payment, which he certainly received before Christmas, but which did not appear 


1 E, 101/187/6. 
2 Deputy Keeper's Report, xliv. App. p. 547. 
3 Wylie, Henry IV, i. 361. 
4 Exchequer, Issue Roll, Mich. 1 H.V (under 17th Oct.) E. 403/614. 
5 E. 405/25. 
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on the issue rolls until the last day of the term, two months later, when pre- 
sumably arrears of work were being dealt with at the receipt of the exchequer. 
The dates on the issue and receipt rolls were also used by accountants at the 
exchequer on their own accounts, mainly it appears as a convenient form of 
reference to the rolls. These rolls served as a record of the payments, but not 
necessarily of their actual dates. Normally the treasurer of Calais was paid by 
an assignment on the customs, but these first payments to Salvayn were treated 
as cash issues. The bonds appear to have been paid into the exchequer, and then 
paid out to him, but it is not impossible that he collected some of them direct 
both from the customers and from John Wilcotes. 

As has been said Salvayn left London on 25 December. He had with him an 
escort of sixteen archers to protect him and his money. They arrived at Dover 
on 1 January 1414 and crossed to Calais on the same day, in a vessel called the 
Passager, for the hire of which he paid 73s. 4d. In addition he had to pay three 
or four shillings for being rowed out to her at one port, and being rowed ashore 
at the other. This became his regular procedure; crossing the Channel already 
had its established routine. At Calais the treasurer had his own retinue of 
twenty mounted men-at-arms, ten mounted archers and ten foot archers in war, 
reduced to ten mounted men-at-arms and ten mounted archers in peace. If, as 
is not unlikely, the arrangements of the next century were already in being, he 
was responsible for the defence of part of the town walls, and he had an ex- 
chequer and mint centrally placed to the west of St. Nicholas's church.! Thorley 
had spent over £8 on building work at the mint and the treasurer’s residence, 
completing, at the entrance to the hall, two new rooms begun by his predecessor, 
Richard Merlawe.? Salvayn was also captain of Balinghem, the frontier fortress 
captured in May 1412. Probably he held this captaincy before he became 
treasurer, for Balinghem was already in the charge of John Ree, who was after- 
wards the steward of his household, being succeeded as lieutenant of this fortress 
by Acres Merssh, to whom Salvayn left twenty pounds in his will.? 

During this winter the exchequer paid off £2,000 of Thorley’s debts direct 
to various captains of the garrison of Calais, and the earl of Warwick was ap- 
pointed to succeed the king as captain.* Salvayn stayed at Calais for less than 
three months, returning to Dover on 27 March 1414. Writs for a parliament at 
Leicester on 30 April had been issued on 24 December,’ and it was for Leicester 
that he was bound. On his way he attended the council in London. 

Meanwhile a case was brought before the barons of the exchequer this 

1 H. A. Dillon, ‘Calais and the Pale’, Archaeologia, liii. 305, 313. 

? E. 315/335 f. 13. . 

3 Account of Buckland as victualler in Exchequer, Foreign Accounts enrolled, E. 364/57; Caston’s 
account book, E. 101/187/6. For the will, see below. 

4 Deputy Keeper's Report, xliv, App. p. 550. 

5 Cal. Close Rolls 1413-19, pp. 111—12. 
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Easter term which throws some light on his financial activities.1 Three Lincoln- 
shire merchants, Robert Chestrefeld of East (now Market) Rasen, and John 
Lyndewode and Richard Veer of Lynwode, gave the customers of Boston a bond 
for £30 os. 10d. on 15 August 1413 in payment of the duty on their wool sent 
out through that port. This bond was paid to Salvayn through the exchequer, 
and taken by him to Calais in January 1414. He gave it to William Swynbourne, 
the captain of Marck, in part payment of the wages of the garrison there, and 
Swynbourne lost it. The three merchants therefore naturally refused to pay him 
his money, whereupon he asked Salvayn or his deputy to seize their wool, to the 
value of £30 os. 10d. on its arrival at Calais. ‘This somewhat high-handed action 
was taken, and the merchants complained of it before the barons of the ex- 
chequer. 

'This case illustrates the value of bonds to all parties. 'The merchants were 
enabled to delay paying their customs duties in England until they had sold 
their wool, and the carriage of money from Calais to Boston and back by way of 
the exchequer was avoided. It also shows how the existence of the staple at 
Calais strengthened the hands of the garrison there. If they were not paid they 
had a simple remedy, which they tried to use on more than one occasion, though 
not in this reign. 

Salvayn stayed in England until the end of July. He took three weeks holi- 
day, but was paid for the rest of the time, so presumably must have been engaged 
in trying to secure more money. During this summer the earl of Arundel, 
treasurer of England, crossed to Calais himself and paid off a part, amounting to 
over £11,000, of Robert Thorley's debts. Some of this money was lent by the 
treasurer himself, and a little by his clerk, John Burgh.? Perhaps this was a 
result of Salvayn’s negotiation. Certainly he accounted for the money although 
he did not handle it. He got back to Calais on 3 August (1414). The accounts 
suggest that from this time Warwick was not only captain in name, but having 
no regular deputy, was himself active in the office, and present in Calais for a 
small part of the year, although he was soon to set out as one of the king’s repre- 
sentatives at the council of Constance. Salvayn’s visit-to Calais again lasted for 
about three months, and on 13 November he returned to Dover, on his way to 
the second parliament of the year which met at Westminster four days later. He 
seems to have spent the winter in London, setting out for Hull on 4 February 
1415. From that date until 26 March when he sailed from Hull to London, he 
was not paid as treasurer. In the course of the winter a number of sums amount- 
ing to nearly £7,000 in all were charged to him at the exchequer, but these 


1 Exchequer, K.R. Memoranda roll. 1 Henry V, E. 159/190, recorda, Easter, m. 12. For 
Lyndewode, the woolman, father of William Lyndewode of the Provinciale, see Eileen Power, The 
wool trade in English medieval history, pp. 48-9. 

3. Receipt and issue rolls for Easter 2 Hen. V, E. 401/661 and E. 403/617. 
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appear to have been paid direct to various captains, principally Clarence, captain 
of Guines, and Sir Ralph Rochford, captain of Hames. Once more Salvayn was 
short-circuited, but he was soon to be called upon to do the work himself. 

On 23 June he was given tallies of assignment on the collectors of customs 
on wool in London, Ipswich, Lynn, Boston and Hull for the enormous sum of 
£23,000. Previously cash or bonds may have been paid to him at the exchequer, 
or direct to his creditors but this time he was faced with the task of collecting a 
vast sum himself. It is not possible to discover exactly when he did collect it. 
Of these tallies almost £9,000 were subsequently cancelled and replaced by 
others, some of which were again cancelled in their turn, the net result being 
that at least £4,600 was not paid until after Salvayn died in 1420. Three weeks 
after the tallies were issued he secured letters close to the collectors ordering 
them to honour the tallies,’ but it is hardly likely that he had collected any sub- 
stantial portion of it by the time that he reached Dover on 6 August. This time 
he had been in England for nearly nine months, and his stay in Calais was also 
longer, long enough to see the victors of Agincourt pass through on their way 
home, and long enough to miss the autumn. parliament. For the moment he had 
been given or promised all the money that he could hope for, so that his attend- 
ance there was unnecessary. However he had to return to England to continue 
his collecting, and this brought him back (for the third time) on 12 December. 
He spent seven months visiting London and the east coast ports, securing 
further letters close to the collectors on 11 April,? ordering them to pay up the 
arrears. Further issues were made to him at the exchequer, the bulk of them 
being made up of replacements of the cancelled tallies. Just about half of the 
assignments on London and Hull were replaced by new assignments on the 
same collectors. Probably this indicates that they had now paid up the first half, 
and that it was convenient to split some of the tallies and make a fresh start. 
Having settled these matters for the moment Salvayn returned to Calais on 
12 July 1416. It is perhaps noteworthy that his accounting year ended on 
6 August, and that for the third successive time he was in Calais by that date. 
No doubt the captains were clamouring for their pay. 

This autumn the king visited Calais again, this time to confer with the 
Emperor Sigismund. He returned to England on 16 October, and Salvayn 
followed him on 9 November, after spending four months in Calais, which he 
was not to visit again until April 1418, eighteen months later. A month after 
his arrival in England a third order was issued to the collectors of customs to 
pay up their arrears,? and in the following February (1417) the council decided 
that he should have further assignments on the wool subsidies. He may well 
have cashed some more of his old tallies, but for over a year, July 1416 to 


1 Cal. Close Rolls 1413-19, p. 206. 2 Ibid., p. 300 
3 Ibid., p. 328. 4 Nicolas, Privy Council, ii. 217. 
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November 1417, the exchequer made no issues of any kind to the treasurer of 
Calais. Attention was concentrated on preparations for the king’s second ex- 
pedition and it is quite likely that Salvayn was employed in these preparations, 
for when Henry V sailed in July Salvayn went with him.! 

For most of the remaining three years of his life, although he retained full 
responsibility for the finances of Calais, Salvayn seems to have been employed 
on other royal business. The account which his widow was to present for his 
expenses? enables us to trace his journeyings but fails to explain their object. 
In November 1417 he returned from Normandy to England by way of Caen and 
Southampton. Soon afterwards the council sent him back to the king. He 
sailed in January from Southampton to Harfleur. This time he stayed with the 
king until 25 April (1418) when he set out overland for Calais, taking nine days 
over the journey, the king was then at Caen, and paying twenty shillings for a 
French guide. How long he spent at Calais on this occasion is not known, for 
no more is heard of his travels for eighteen months, by which time, November 
1419, he was again in Normandy. On the 8th he set out by way of Dieppe and 
Hastings to attend the parliament which had already met at Westminster. After 
little more than a month he crossed to Calais once more on 16 December, and 
waited there until 26 January for a safe-conduct from the duke of Burgundy. 
Then he set out on his last recorded journey with an escort of sixteen to rejoin 
the king, whose headquarters, then at Rouen, he reached on 4 February 1420. 
‘The remaining few months of his life are a blank. On 26 October following he 
made his will, and before 17 November he died.? 

The will of Sir Roger Salvayn—he had taken up knighthood shortly before 
his death—furnishes almost all the details that we have of his private affairs. 
Written in English, it made provision for his wife, Matilda, his son and two 
daughters. He also made bequests to four brothers, a niece, and several re- 
tainers or servants. From the will also we learn that his home was near York, 
perhaps at Duffield. Probably he died in London, for it was from there, that 
Gerard, one of the brothers, conducted his remains to York to be buried as he 
had wished in the Grey Friars under a flat stone of marble. Gerard payed 
£37 55. 54d. for the funeral including the cost of transporting the body to York, 
besides four marks for the marble stone, and £23 6s. 8d. to the four orders of 
friars for their prayers. Both this expenditure, and the bequests in his will, 
amounting to over £1,000 in cash, apart from the many chattels, suggest that 
the office of treasurer of Calais may have proved not unprofitable. 

None of Salvayn’s accounts for Calais had been heard when he died, and it 


1 Issue roll, Easter 5 Hen. V, E. 403/630. Payment for wages of Salvayn and 15 followers. 

2 E. ror/49/14. 

3 The will is in Furnivall, The fifty earliest English wills (E.E.T.S.), pp. 52-4; Cal. Fine Rolls 
I413—22, p. 335. . 
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was therefore left to his widow and his executors, Richard Chace and Thomas 
Fairchild, to settle his affairs. Gerard Salvayn spent 293 days in London at 
various times on business connected with the accounts, and charged his brother’s 
estate six and eightpence for each day. Amongst many other items which he 
similarly charged was the sum of £14 15. od. paid to various officers of the ex- 
chequer and other expenses in the hearing of the accounts. Unfortunately no 
details of the officials’ fees are given.1 Even without Gerard’s help Matilda 
Salvayn and the executors would probably have been fully competent to deal 
with his accounts, because as has been said already, Sir Roger devoted but little 
time to Calais during his last three years, and a letter written by Bishop Beaufort 
to the council suggests that at Calais itself it may have been Matilda who looked 
after his affairs, whilst he was with the king in Normandy.* As for the executors, 
Richard Chace, described as Salvayn’s clerk, was certainly employed in crossing 
backwards and forwards in search of monies as Salvayn had formerly done him- 
self, but it was in England that his deputies might really be seen at work. 

For the first three years of Salvayn’s treasureship, the bulk of the issues to 
him at the exchequer were entered in the rolls as being paid to him ‘by his own 
hands’. Other payments comparatively small in amount, were said to be ‘by the 
hands’ of various captains of the Calais garrison and other persons for whose pay 
Salvayn was responsible. This was merely a convenient shortening of the paying 
process, the captains remained accountable for the money to him and he to the 
exchequer. After 1416 things were different. It has already been said that after 
July in that year he received no more money until November 1417. From that 
date two changes are noticeable, firstly all the larger payments were made ‘by 
the hands’ of Robert Thresk, and secondly all the tallies were cut for odd 
amounts. Thresk was an important officer of the exchequer, the king’s remem- 
brancer from 1399 to 1419, and from November 1417 to November 1419 he 
was also Salvayn’s attorney in London. All the payments made through him 
were by assignment on the collectors of the duties on wools in the ports. A 
number of the indentures which he made with the collectors have survived.’ 
They were usually dated within a few days before or after the dates under which 
the issues appear on the exchequer rolls.* They say that the collectors have 
handed over so many bonds, of which a schedule is attached, to such a value, to 
Thresk on the day on which they are drawn up. Owing to the unreliability of 


1 Gerard’s account both for the funeral and other expenses is E. ror/187/7. 

2 Nicolas, Privy Council, ii. 235. She is also said to have handled some of the ransom money of 
prisoners taken at Agincourt. Baildon, Se/ect Cases in Chancery (Seldon Soc.), p. rro. 

3 E. 43/556 and. about a dozen in E. 404/513. For these references and several other suggestions 
I am indebted to Dr. E. B. Fryde. 

4 Exceptional are two large sums received from the collectors at Lincoln and Hull on 26 Sept. and 
31 Oct. 1418, entered on the issue roll for the last day of the previous term, 16 July, but the last day 
of term was always a very elastic date. 
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the dates on the issue and receipt rolls, already mentioned, it is not possible to be 
sure whether the assignment was usually made before or after the indenture, 
but here the odd amounts of the tallies may be an indication. When Salvayn had 
received his £23,000 most of the tallies were made out for round sums, multiples 
of £100. Now there was no such even amount. How did the exchequer know 
that the collectors in Sandwich could pay £60 165. 34d., and why did they fix 
on that peculiar sum? The explanation must be that Thresk, as the attorney of 
the treasurer of Calais, had already received it from them. The exchequer was 
not authorizing him to collect the money but registering the fact that he had 
done so. Except for one sum paid by John Orewell, described elsewhere as 
Salvayn’s deputy, all the issues up to 7 November 1419 were made in this way 
to Thresk. On that day Thresk ceased to be paid as remembrancer and his suc- 
cessor in the office, William Warde, was appointed on the 16th, which suggests 
that Thresk had died suddenly in mid-term. It so happened that Salvayn was at 
Westminster for the parliament just then, and three small issues were made to 
him by assignments ‘by his own hands’ once again. A fourth was paid by John 
Orewell. Before he returned to Calais in December Salvayn must have appointed 
Robert Cawode, then a clerk in the office of the great roll, and later from 1431 
to 1449, himself clerk of the pipe, to be his attorney, for all the issues made in 
1420 were said to be ‘by the hands’ of Robert Cawode. In all other respects 
they resembled those made to Thresk. After the death of Salvayn, in November 
1420, his agents went on administering the finances of Calais until 4 February 
1421. On 21 January Cawode repaid over £2,000 to the exchequer, which had 
been advanced to him for Salvayn between 24 May and 14 November of the 
previous year. 

As has already been said the other, though minor, financial officer of Calais 
at this time was the victualler. The victualler was paid two shillings a day, as 
against the treasurer’s £100 per year. He had a clerk and a yeoman, each paid 
one shilling per day, and three other servants at sixpence each, a very modest 
establishment. On the accession of Henry V, Richard Threll was appointed to 
succeed Richard Cliderowe in this office. Cliderowe was perhaps the same, 
Kentish gentleman who was to be found carrying out many duties in his own 
shire, as well as serving as admiral on the south-east coasts, but of his successor 
Threll there seems to be no trace apart from his office as victualler. This he held 
from 22 March 1413 to 22 June 1417, during which time he received 
£35258 175. 8d. from the exchequer. 

The issues to Threll were different from those to Salvayn, except that both 
were paid in cash or bonds until the spring of 1415 and thereafter almost en- 
tirely by assignment. Salvayn was charged on the issue rolls with payments to 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1416-22, p. 247. 
2 Cal. Pat. Rolls and Cal. Close Rolls, passim. 
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himself or his attornies, averaging in value well over £1,000 each. The issues 
to Threll were made 'by the hands' of a variety of people, and their average value 
was only about £70. The victualler was responsible for providing food, wine, 
and a variety of stores from arrows to building materials, and also for getting 
these things shipped to Calais. Many of the issues at the exchequer were direct 
payments to his creditors, shipmasters, or vendors of wine, corn, pigs and so 
forth. Many of the people by whose ‘hands’ he was paid are identified as such. 
They received their payments direct, but Threll had to account for them later. 
He also had at least one attorney in London, John Bartelot, then a teller at the 
exchequer. Of his own movements we know nothing because no detailed ac- 
counts are known to survive. In March 1415 he received his first assignment, 
and there were a few more, the largest in July being for £1,261 165. 8d., before 
he gave place to Richard Buckland in 1417. 

Buckland was a leading London citizen, a fishmonger, who had been a col- 
lector of tunnage and poundage in the port of London since the beginning of 
the reign, a much more substantial figure than his shadowy predecessor. He 
accounted as victualler from 22 June 1417 to 4 February 1421, when he was 
appointed to succeed Salvayn as treasurer. Thenceforth he held both offices 
until 1436. During the first period when he was victualler alone he drew 
£17,000 from the exchequer, but of this sum he passed all but £1,000 on to 
Salvayn. 'lhese cross payments make it impossible to estimate what the vic- 
tualler really spent. All the issues to him were by assignment and usually fol- 
lowed immediately after those to Salvayn on the exchequer rolls. During his 
first three years as holder of both offices the exchequer paid him 
£28,549 18s. 14d. or rather less per year than Salvayn had received for the 
office of treasurer alone, but meanwhile Henry V had died, and new rulers 
were responsible for the financing of Calais. 

In 1421 the ordinary revenue of England, that is all apart from parlia- 
mentary grants of fifteenths and tenths and grants of tenths of the clergy, was 
estimated at under /56,000.* Of this Calais was estimated to cost about one 
third. The figures are not above suspicion, and it is certain that so high a pro- 
portion never was devoted to Calais, but even so the large sums which it did ^ 
receive show how highly its safety was rated. It is significant that until Henry V 


_ began the preparations for his first expedition, which culminated in Agincourt, 


the exchequer was able to pay for Calais in cash. Probably these two years from 
1413 to 1415 were the easiest ones which the Lancastrian exchequer ever knew. 
After Henry had begun his conquests actual cash was rarely, if ever, available, 
but his exchequer, a not inefficient machine, always found enough assignments 
to avert disaster. 
J. L. Kirsy. 
1 E. 364/59, M.C. 2 Rymer, Foedera, (1710), X. 113. 
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For the years of the Interregnum there are only six patent rolls—two for 1649, 
and four for 1655, that is for 1649—50 and 1655—56 respectively according to 
the present system of reckoning time. There are warrants to correspond,? and 
there is also a single warrant for 1657.3 This situation has long prevailed. The 
summary calendar of patent rolls, prepared in the Petty Bag Office shortly after 
the rolls were engrossed, shows only six rolls, and so does the fuller calendar 
prepared (it is to be supposed) in the Rolls Chapel a little later on. W. H. Black 
was apparently the first to draw attention to this 'great chasm', as he called it, in 
the Patent Roll series. The /acuna is also referred to in the Guide to the Victoria 
History of the Counties of England * but, curiously enough, is ignored in Guiseppi’s 
Guide to the . . . Public Record Office and its several predecessors. 

Black, despite his deep and precocious knowledge of the records of this 
period, did not account for the /acuna. ‘Whether the rolls of the Commonwealth 
were destroyed’, he wrote in 1837, ‘or were suppressed and so lost cannot be 
learned’. Four years later however he stated positively, without citing any 
authority, that the rolls had been ‘destroyed in the Revolution of 1660’. Has 
the intervening century enabled us to offer an explanation or to confirm Black’s 
second thoughts? 

There is nothing to suggest that the execution of the king caused any radical 
change in the system of issuing letters patent under the great seal. The accounts 
of the clerk of the hanaper, the Crown Office docquet book (1643-60)? and 
(except for one short interval) the hanaper controlment books? are continuous 
for the whole period of the Interregnum. So are the entries of letters patent in 
the Pell Office? from the revival of the exchequer under the ordinance of 

1 Chancery, Patent Rolls (C. 66)/2907, 2908, 2912-15. 

3 Chancery, Warrants for the Great Seal, Series II (C. 82)/2233—57. 

3 C. 82/2258. 

4 Both Black and the V.C.H. Guide (p. 38) incorrectly assert that there are no rolls for Hie Inter- 
"E S Black, W. H. (ed.): Docguets of Letters Patent (1837) v, vi 

9 and D.K. Rpt., App. II. 215. 

7 Ind. 4213. 

8 ‘There appears to be no book for 1658. 


|. ? Exchequer of Receipt, Enrolments and Registers of Issues (E. 403)/2533. Abstract in 4/2 D.K. 
Rpi., App. IT, 389—200. No corresponding Auditors’ Patent Book survives. 
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21 June 1654.1 Nor may we conclude that there was any intention to dispense 
with enrolment. 

The system of enrolling letters patent in the seventeenth century may be 
deduced from an order of the Master of the Rolls of 19 July 1658,? subsequent 
orders enforcing it ? and a description of the procedure as it operated in 1837.4 
Letters patent were enrolled in the Six Clerks Office from the warrants and were 
there estreated. Thence the rolls, warrants and estreats were sent into the Petty 
Bag Office. The clerks of the Petty Bag examined the estreats and sent them 
into the exchequer and sent the rolls and warrants into the Rolls Chapel where 
calendars were made of the rolls. 

The clerks of the Petty Bag kept lists of the rolls and other documents that 
they received from the Six Clerks. Apart from two lists of inquisitions ‘post 
mortem’,® the earliest of these is an inventory of patent and fine rolls and of 
bundles of inquisitions and writs dated approximately between the sixth and 
eighteenth years of Charles 1.6 This inventory enumerates the number of mem- 
branes in each roll or of pieces in each bundle but gives no other detail of the 
contents of the rolls or other documents. Against the last few entries in it the 
date of receipt is entered, and the last entry of all is dated 15 October 1658.’ 

The next inventory? is much larger and more miscellaneous in character. 
It is also more detailed; for instead of confining itself to a mere statistical 
enumeration of pieces or membranes it gives in the case of the patent rolls and 
of certain other documents a brief abstract of the substance of each patent or 
furnishes alternatively or additionally an index nominum of grantees. So far as 
the patent rolls are concerned it is mainly an inventory of the rolls (or most of 
them) from the twelfth to the twenty-fourth years of Charles II, but it also 
abstracts a certain number of rolls of earlier date. These are various odd parts of 


` the rolls for the twelfth, fifteenth, seventeenth and twenty-first years of Charles I 


and certain parts for other years which on account of their imperfection are said 
not to have been delivered into the Rolls Chapel. It also contains the rolls for 
1649—50 and 1655—56. None of the rolls mentioned in the first inventory is 
included in the second ; so we must conclude that the first inventory was out 
of use before the second one was started and that the second is therefore later in 
date than 1 ; October 1658. 

1 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait (1911), ii. 1918. 

23 G. W. Sanders, Orders of the High Court of Chancery (1845), i. 280-81. 

3 Ibid. 350, 370 (Orders of 3 July 1676, 9 June 1686). i 

& General Report to the King in Council from the .. . Commissioners on The Public Records (1837), 
p. 118. 

5 Chancery, Books, Papers, etc., relating to the Administration of the Petty Bag Office (C. 220)/ 
1/1 and 2. 

8 C. 220/1/3. 

" C. 220/1/3 f. 13a. 

8 C. 220/1/4. 
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It has been shown that the rolls for several of the later years of Charles I’s 
reign were delivered into the Petty Bag Office out of their chronological order. 
For example the first eighteen parts of the patent roll for 15 Charles I were de- 
livered in August 1655 and the first nineteen parts of the roll for 16 Charles I 
on 22 October 1656. They were duly entered in the first inventory Parts 19 
to 26 of the rolls for the fifteenth year and Parts 20 and 21 of the rolls of the 
sixteenth year were not however delivered until 3 August and ¢ August 1667 
respectively and were accordingly entered in the second inventory.* This proves 
that there was considerable delay in making up some of the rolls—a fact which 
is also known from the terms of the Master of the Rolls’ order of 1658 which 
was promulgated with the very purpose of correcting such delays. 

It would seem that after the Restoration an effort was made to make up the 
arrears into which the work of engrossing the rolls for Charles I's reign had 
fallen, and the many references to deliveries of rolls into the Petty Bag Office 
and of estreats from that office into the exchequer in 1667 and 1668 suggest that 
those years were a kind of terminus ad quem for wiping out the arrears. There is 
therefore a strong probability that the six Interregnum patent rolls had come 
into the Petty Bag Office before 1668. Did they come alone? 

We have seen that the business of making up the rolls had fallen behind. In 
making deficiencies good the rolls for Charles I's reign would obviously have 
been given priority. When the turn of the Interregnum rolls came the Six Clerks 
may well have wondered whether the game was worth the candle. They may 
indeed have tarried so long that they were overtaken by a new order of the 
Master of the Rolls issued on 3 July 1676. This order again reproved the Six 
Clerks for their delay and added that any records that came into the Chapel ‘not 
fit to be received there by reason of their ill character, bad parchment, rasures or 
interlineations' were to be transcribed at the Rolls at the Six Clerks' expense. 
May it not be that the Clerks, fearful of running this risk, persuaded the clerks 
at the Rolls or in the Petty Bag Office that the acts of the Interregnum had been 
so completely forgotten or superseded by later events that copies of patents 
were not needed? The reasonableness of such representations would probably 
have been accepted, though hardly in writing. The Six Clerks would then have 
quietly suppressed the warrants and left the rolls unmade. 

What are the alternatives to this tentative explanation? The statute book, 
the privy council register, the proclamations, the decrees of chancery have been 
searched in vain for evidence of systematic destruction.? Calamity in the form 


1 C. 220/1/3 ff. 11a and 124. 

3 C. 220/1/4 f. 58a and 624. 

3 "There 1s not even an order for the destruction of the Parliament Rolls, notoriously lacking as they 
are. On the contrary they were surrendered to the officers of the Convention (Firth and Rait, op. cit. 
üi. xxxviii). 
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of fire or flood is equally unverifiable and an unlikely explanation anyhow when 
we remember the completeness with which the chancery rolls have in general 
survived. There remains however one possibility : wanton destruction or 
gross negligence amounting to the same. 

There is of course no overt act of the Restoration government to justify any 
such hypothesis of neglect or wantonness. Acts done under preceding govern- 
ments were not quashed; pending litigation was continued! fines and recoveries 
saved.? Even grants of Crown lands were not annulled. Yet by subtle use of 
certain clauses in the Acts of Indemnity and For Confirming Judicial Proceedings 
existing occupiers were dispossessed.? By other means the intruded incumbents 
of Crown livings were weeded out. As the number of beneficiaries under In- 
terregnum letters patent thus diminished may there not have been an inclination 
to regard the central records of them as of no practical value? If it were so, the 
custodians may not have waited for any positive instructions before destroying 
the records.* The complete absence of Signet Office docquet books, warrants 
for the privy seal, Privy Seal and Patent Office docquet books, and originalia 
rolls for any of the years 1649—60 supports this supposition, even though 
the absence may in certain cases have been due to an intention to simplify pro- 
cedure. 

It is true that destruction or negligent custody of these formal records would 
contrast markedly with the care which the Keepers of the State Papers took to 
gather in the state papers of the Interregnum.® But the state papers embodied 
the national secrets, including negotiations with foreign powers still pending, 
which it might have been prejudicial to the Restoration government to leave in 
the hands of its late enemies. The records of the seal on the other hand were 
public and were of evidentiary value only ; and if they lost that value they would 


have become mere antiquarian curiosities. 


R. B. Puca. 


1 r2 Chas. II. c. 3. 

* r2 Chas. II. c. 12. 

5 D. Ogg, England in the Age of Charles II (1934), i. 162-3. 

4 [t does not necessarily weaken this probability to record that the Register of the Great Seal of 
Scotland survives for the whole Interregnum and that until 1922 there were consecutive Irish patent 
rolls for the years 1653 to 1660. (Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum IX and X; Supplement to 
the Eighth Report of the Commissioners [for] the Public Records of Ireland (1819), p. 401.) 

5 On 7 Nov. 1654 the Commissioners of the Great Seal were instructed to reprove the Six Clerks 
and Clerks of the Petty Bag for delaying the transmission of ‘the originals’ of relevant letters patent 
into the exchequer. (The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, ed. W. C. Abbott and others 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1945), iii. 501-2.) ‘This shows that the patent rolls continued to be estreated. 


$ 30th D.K. Rpt., App., pp. 214-5. 
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A REPORT ON SOME CONTEMPORARY AND 
UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS BY MAJOR 
WILLIAM CUNINGHAME ON THE SIEGE 


Tue roar of indignation and popular fury directed against Admiral Byng after 
the indecisive naval battle of 20 May, 1756, prevented the hearing of other 
voices dealing with other aspects of the Minorca affair. The picture was simpli- 
fied into one showing the brave garrison of St. Philip's castle deserted and . 
abandoned through the cowardice of a seaman who failed to beat the French 
though his fleet was superior and his instructions plain. William Blakeney, the 
British commander on land, was, in contrast, painted with simple heroic strokes 
as the brave old warrior well over eighty years of age who did not take off his 
clothes or go to bed for seventy days before overwhelming assault beat down his 
resistance. While Byng went on to court-martial and execution, Blakeney was 
made a baron. Two ‘lives’? were published, and Blakeney's liking for punch, 
his love of dancing (even in *broad-toed German shoes, an inch thick in the sole’®) 
and the fact that he was ‘without any great passion for books’ were sympatheti- 
cally portrayed. Where Byng was lofty, proud, and a great duellist,* Blakeney 
wined with his officers in taverns, was careless with money, and hated duelling.® 
It might be true that drinking had caused ‘a paralytick disorder’,® bringing ‘a 
tremor on his nerves’, so that he wrote even his own name with great difficulty.’ 
But, generally speaking, this antique hero had a full meed of praise for his 
Roman virtues. 

Blakeney could not, however, expect to escape scot free from the pamphlet 
war trying to praise, exculpate or blame the ministry for the great disasters of 
1756. In 1757 a Letter to the Rt. Hon. the Lord B—y, being an Inquiry into 
the merit of his defence of Minorca, published anonymously, declared that the 


1 London Gazette, 11 Dec. 1756. 

3 Memoir of the Life and Actions of General W. Blakeney (London and Dublin, 1756), P. 13. 
Memoirs of the Life and Particular Actions of that brave man, General Blakeney (London, n.d.). 

3 Memoir, p. 13. 

4 Brian Tunstall, 4dmiral Byng (1928), p. 13. 

5 Memoir, pp. 14 and 15. 

8 Memoir, p. 15. 

T A Full Answer to an Infamous Libel, etc. (1757), p. 343 Memoirs of the Life and Particular 
Actions of that brave man, General Blakeney (London, n.d.) 
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commander had spent the whole siege shut up in his house, never in time of 
action at the batteries or on the ramparts,! and that the suburbs of St. Philip's 
castle had not been properly destroyed, though ample labour existed, even if 
not employed. ‘Anold officerin the decline of his powers’ had neither demolished 
the roads nor even the corn mills; the British troops had little knowledge of their 
positions and on the night of the storm after Colonel Jeffries’ capture, ‘one whole 
regiment’ stood idle fortwo hours without an officer to command them, while the 
French poured in during a parley; and at the end, complete battalions had 
marched away to surrender ‘through the gates without a breach and with full 
bellies, having suffered trifling losses’ Blakeney or his friends replied, with 
an attempted answer to all points, and it is from this Ful] Answer that many of 
the facts commonly quoted about the siege are taken. 

Some documents recently deposited in the Royal United Service Institution 
library cast some authentic contemporary evidence on the land truths of the 
French attack on Minorca, as well as painting a lively and clear picture of 
eighteenth-century warfare between civilized states.? 

“The Journal of the Seige (sic) of St. Philip’s Castle, Minorca, 1756’ is a 
volume of 284 large pages, beginning on 1 March at Mahon, and continuing 
with daily notes, comments, copies of orders and letters to the assault on 27 June, 
with a brief note on subsequent events until 21 September 1756. Although in 
the writing of one Robert White ‘Acting Register in the Vice-Admiralty Court 
of Minorca’, whose testimony is witnessed at the end of the book, the papers 
are in fact the daily record of Major William Cuninghame, volunteer engineer 
in the siege, written up during the course of the struggle. This account is in 
considerable detail. There are, for instance, nine closely written pages on the 
final night attack. Loose within the covers is a shorter and more impersonal ac- 
count, covering 65 written pages, by ‘W. C., Engr.’, which is an abstract of the 
‘Journal’, with a (French) printed plan of St. Philip’s castle; and a list of 23 
points, undated and unsigned, written in a very crabbed hand, which deal with 
the lieutenant governor’s conduct of the siege in a highly critical manner. 

The ‘Supplement’ contains 21 pages headed “Thoughts on the Defence of 
St. Philip’s Castle’, by W. Cuninghame, dated 3 April 1756, followed by 
another 30 pages on detailed dispositions, reconnoitring, and a quarrel over 
some barley stores injured during siege preparations. A report on the state of 
the fortifications on 26 June 1756 (the day before the storm), represents the 
damage as more widespread than serious, though with much repaired work, 

1 Letter to the Ri. Hon. the Lord B—y, being an Inquiry into the merit of his defence of Minorca 
MR En Pp. 32-47. 
3 M.M. 225, Journey to Minorca overland, with Remarks on that Island. M.M. 226, Supple- 


ment to the Seige [sic] of St. Philip’s Castle, Minorca, 1756. M.M. 227, Journal of the Seige [sic] of 
St. Philip’s Castle, Minorca, 1756. 
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many broken palisades, and the glacis in several places much torn up; the pro- 
posed repairs are also recorded. 

The comments on the works are followed by two very detailed analyses of 
the strength of the garrison on the 24 April and 18 May 1756; infantry, 
marines, engineers, artillery, seamen, Greeks, Spanish labourers, hospital staff, 
civilians, Jews, the 827 women and children, are all listed, coming to a grand total 
of 4,309, of whom, on 18 May, 2,579 were private soldiers fit for duty. These 
figures are compared with the baker’s return, showing 59 more men’s allowances 
charged than actual mouths to eat them, witnessing to ‘an infamous and fraudu- 
lent intention somewhere of cheating the Government and serving some vile 
private interest’, Whatever the reason for this careful record, it is of great 
interest as showing the real numbers concerned in the siege, which has up to 
the discovery of these papers not been perfectly. clear. Some other returns of 
casualties show 23 killed on the night of the assault, with 30 wounded and 12 
missing; a complete record shows 71 killed, 304 wounded and 15 missing in the 
whole siege; 23 died of wounds, and 10 died of sickness. The last is a very low 
figure, considering the crowded state of the fort and the length of the siege. 
Only one officer is shown as killed on duty, with two others killed off duty in the 
grand total of 400. A record of the disposition of the 240 guns shows on 28 June 
that 39 were disabled, and of the 81 mortars 9 were out of action; a note at the 
end says that if the 'serviceable' guns and mortars were properly proved and 
searched 'a great many' would be found unfit for service. Nearly 26,000 shot 
and as many bombs were fired by the combined guns and mortars of the castle 
during the siege. A copy of the articles of capitulation, in French and English, 
is followed by two short statements in French: one shows the disposition of the 
go guns and mortars placed in 10 batteries for the attack of the castle, and the 
other gives a brief account of the assault, which without giving details, mentions 
that mines had caused considerable loss to the French at both the Queen's and 
Argyle redoubts. All three volumes are well and solidly bound on cream 
vellum, and contain the arms and book-plate of Wm. Cuninghame, Esq., of 
Enterkine. The solemn way in which the amanuensis, Robert White, swore to 
the nature of the contents of the two siege books and the provenance thereof, 
before Lt.-Col. John Cuninghame of the service of the States General, and Lt. 
James Cuninghame, R.N., in London on 26 February 1757, indicates that 
some very definite purpose was in view, though nothing appears to have come 
of it. 

Apart from the interesting statistics in the ‘Supplement’, the ‘Journal’ has 
very great value, giving as it does a complete picture of the siege from the 
engineer's standpoint. William Cuninghame (to give him his own spelling) in 
February 1756, was in Genoa, on his way to Nice and Great Britain, with his 
wife. He had been promoted major in General St. Clair's Regiment, then under 
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orders for North America, and had left Minorca to join, when he heard on 
17 February that a French expedition was preparing at Toulon to assault the 
island. He immediately ordered 3,000 palisades (scantlings 9 ft. by 6 in. by 
4 in.) and had them shipped for Mahon, and begged Edgecumbe, commanding 
H.M. Squadron in the Mediterranean, for a passage to Minorca, where he 
felt his long and intimate knowledge of the island’s defences would be valuable. 
An order, dated 6 February 1756, had also reached him from Blakeney, com- 
manding his return. On 1 March, Blakeney received him ‘with a great deal of 
affection’ on his landing from H.M.S. Priacess Louisa, and with Captain Bastide, 
the chief engineer, Cuninghame began preparing for defence. The works were 
strengthened, the regimental officers made acquainted with the works, landing 
place reconnoitred and buildings likely to be demolished surveyed, while the 
‘ladies’ (as opposed to the ‘women’) were mostly sent to Majorca. Cuninghame 
also made arrangements so that, as a volunteer in the siege, he should be outside 
the scope of any possible capitulation, and free to join his regiment. 
Cuninghame was not on good terms with Bastide, who seems to have re- 
sented his subordinate’s energy and flood of ideas. These included the demoli- 
tion of the chief engineer’s house, which stood in the line of fire from St. Philip’s 
castle, and the destruction of some windmills overlooking the fortifications. 
Business was agreed on in frequent councils of war. By 15 April the seven ships 
of the Mediterranean squadron were all at Minorca and news arrived that 
Admiral Byng ‘with a strong fleet’ was under orders to join them. By the morn- 
ing of 18 April the British garrison was gathering in St. Philip’s, as a great 
French fleet, reckoned variously at between 90 and 200 sail,! was off Cuida- 
della. The roads were broken, springs choked, and the bridges destroyed. 
Edgecumbe's fleet sailed on the 20th, to Cuninghame's deep regret. In the 
withdrawal to the shelter of St. Philip's, there was a good deal of plundering and 
drinking by the troops and their women, much dissatisfaction and terror for the 
Spaniards, and some desertion by labourers and contractors. On 22 April 
General Blakeney sent a polite letter to the French commander-in-chief, asking 
with what intentions he had landed, as no war had been declared. The duc de 
Richelieu replied simply that his intentions were exactly the same as those of 
the Royal Navy towards French vessels (which for some months past had been 
intercepted and taken). He followed this with a courteous request to be told 
the exact truth about a Frenchman reported to be kept a prisoner to cook for 
some English officers, and complaining about the violence of an English lady, 
wife of one of Blakeney's officers, who lived at Cuidadella and who was 
apparently uncontrollable; he accompanied this letter with a present of ginger- 
bread nuts. Blakeney replied equally courteously, clearing up the French cook 
matter and enclosing a letter from his officer (a captain in the King's Own) to 
1 B. Tunstall, Admiral Byng, p. 103, ‘163 transports & 12 ships of the line, with other small craft.’ 
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his wife ‘the terms very strong, as they tend to a restraint on the liberty of the 
tongue, which is a privilege most ladies, but more especially our British ones, are 
extremely tenacious of’. By the same drum Cuninghame sent to the chief French 
engineer a present of a horse and saddlery, in the hope (which was justified) that 
letters to Mrs. Cuninghame at Nice might later be sent through his hands. 

. The French continued to close in, and on 27 April the first musket-shots 
were exchanged, while the French fleet of 18 sail stood off and on before the 
entrance to Mahon harbour. Shortly afterwards Cuninghame received not only 
a reply but a case of burgundy from the French chief engineer; the fact that 
Cuninghame was referred to as in command of the British engineers enraged 
Captain Bastide; and in fact the British had more dislike for other British than 
any had at this time for the French; while the French commander was having 
more trouble with the Englishwoman at Cuidadella than with her husband and 
his colleagues in the castle. By early May the British. guns were opening 
occasionally on parties of French seen trying to establish positions across the 
harbour mouth, though the enemy was very slow in establishing his attack. 
In truth, St. Philip's was a very strong place, well built, and well designed, con- 
taining a central tower defended by a double circle of redoubts, with outlying 
strong points, protected on two sides by water, and standing on rock honey- 
combed by a great series of subterranean passages. 'lhese underground stores 
and passages still exist in excellent preservation.! Early on the morning of 8 May 
the French opened fire, without much effect. According to his entries, Cuning- 
hame at this time believed that though the English fleet might at any moment 
arrive, the probability was that Minorca might be given up as lost from the 
strength of the French by sea and land, and that the safety of Gibraltar would be 
the English admiral's first concern. His apprehensions were of course proved 
accurate in every respect. 

From this time, Cuninghame's entries deal increasingly with the damage 
done by the French fire, with the measures taken for repair and defence, and 
with the state of British and French batteries and guns. Occasional polite ex- 
changes took place between the foes, accompanying letters sent to and from the 
besieged, and Cuninghame had the pleasure of receiving another case of white 
burgundy and one of red champagne from the chief French engineer. At one 
time the French complained to Blakeney that irregular shot was being fired by 
the castle, and enclosed some pieces of wire and horse-hair as evidence. These 
exchanges gave an opportunity for conversation, and on 17 May Cuning- 
hame learnt from a French officer that Byng had arrived at Gibraltar. On 
19 May Byng's fleet, described as *upwards of 20 sail, some of them very large 
capital ships’, came in sight of the island; the garrison sent out a boat, but failed 
to make contact. On 20 May Cuninghame's only marine comment is *No 

1 See B. Tunstall, op. cit., p. 94, for photographs. 
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British Fleet appeared all day’. This was the date of Byng’s indecisive engage- 
ment, of which the besieged had of course no knowledge; though after the 
French had appeared under arms on the evening of the 22nd, and fired a triple 
discharge from their batteries from right to left, with a feu de joie from their 
small arms, the worst was suspected. From that date till the end each of Cuning- 
hame's entries finishes with, writ large, "The Enemy’s Fleet cruising off’ followed 
in much smaller writing by ‘No British Fleet appears’. Not until after the 
French assault on 27 June, when messages were exchanged prior to capitulation, 
did the English learn that the French had forced Byng to retire on the 20th. 

From the steadily increasing fire of the enemy the assault was anticipated 
when it came on 27 June, at 11 p.m., though Cuninghame declares that the 
Queen’s redoubt was abandoned prematurely and by mistake. It was in trying 
to remedy this and to find out what was happening, that, during the darkness and 
confusion of the night, Col. Jeffries, the second in command, and Cuninghame 
set out alone along the covered way and blundered into ‘a parcel of skulking 
French Grenadiers’ who seized Jeffries, and severely wounded Cuninghame, 
the latter managing in the struggle to escape. No support whatever is given to 
Fortescue's story of Jeffries’ capture ‘with a hundred of his men’! About 3 or 
4 in the morning, the French beat a parley to bury their dead, and Blakeney held 
a Council of War, which decided to capitulate. Discipline in the subterraneans 
broke down and there was some plundering and looting by the women and 
others there, while the French gave wine to our guards. The acceptance of very 
honourable terms on 29 July put matters on a proper footing. 

Cuninghame had been carried in a chair from the hospital to the last council 
of war, with a strong fever on him. It is plain from his comments in the last 
phase of the siege and from the other papers, that he felt very strongly that, 
though honour might be satisfied, much more could and should have been done 
in the defence of the castle. In fact, as the siege wore on, it seems that the proud 
Scot had managed to quarrel with, or at least to differ strongly from, all his 
superior officers except Col. Jeffries. After the capitulation, Cuninghame was 
taken to Mahon, where he was cared for by French surgeons until 21 September 
1756, when he was embarked and left Minorca. Cuninghame’s last contact with 
the lieutenant governor was by letter and was most unfortunate. He applied 
through his friend Robert White for a copy of the capitulation and of the resolu- 
tions of the council of war. White's first request was ignored, and when he re- 
peated it the general burst out: 'I have not time to be disturbed with those 
things. I am not to be a slave to everybody', with some energy. 'Such', com- 
ments the engineer, whose work is generally admired, 'was the return I had 
from Mr. Blakeney for all my services in the garrison'. 

In the course of his various papers Cuninghame makes a comprehensive 

1 J. W. Fortescue, History of the British Army, i. 294. 
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attack, supported by documents as far as possible, on Blakeney. He declares that 
work on the fortifications proposed as far back as June 1754, was completely 
neglected, until the actual threat in 1756 of an enemy landing caused some to 
be undertaken, in a hurry; that Blakeney in peace often allowed important 
letters to lie idle for as long as three months before forwarding them home, and 
never bothered to review the fortifications of St. Philip’s from late in 1751 until 
just before the beginning of the siege. Therefore, not only were vital materials 
not available, but the suburbs immediately before the castle were not destroyed, 
so that their walls, timber, cellars and unchoked wells gave cover and many 
stores to the attackers. The old Spanish town wall, with its towers, was aban- 
doned without a struggle though the Spaniards during the earlier siege in Sep- 
tember 1708, with a much weaker garrison, had forced the allies to bring cannon 
against it before retiring. Blakeney is also accused of not encouraging the in- 
habitants to volunteer, of failing to arrange for spies and secret information, of 
imperfect reconnoitring, of letting great quantities of naval stores and prizes 
fall unharmed into French hands and of keeping many unnecessary mouths in 
the garrison. In general, the charges amount to idleness and a lack of in- 
telligence in the defence of the island. 

Cuninghame moreover declares that the loss of the Anstruther, Argyle and 
Queen’s redoubts had caused great loss to the enemy and little to ourselves, so 
that had no parley been agreed to, the French might have, with proper measures, 
been driven out again. Instead, the lieutenant governor, who had never stirred 
from the castle during the whole siege, and who had to be turned out of bed 
when the attack began, never gave or sent any orders whatever during the 
action, though with a speaking trumpet he might have directed matters when 
things went wrong. Cuninghame then declares that had not Blakeney ‘packed’ 
the council of war just before the assault, and had not he himself read out from 
a prepared written opinion that he believed the place no longer defensible, the 
council of war ‘in spite of all the misfortunes that befell us’ would have voted to 
hold out ‘at least till a practicable breach was made or all the outworks taken or 
destroyed’. It was ‘most extraordinary’, said Cuninghame bitterly, that head- 
‘ quarters did so little on the last important occasion of the assault, though ‘during 
all the time of the siege it was impossible for either Friend or Foe to ferret them 
out of their burrows, except when some alarm came of some hole being open 
to shells, on which an Aide de Camp was immediately hurried to Engineers to 
make it proof’. 

A good deal of the material against Blakeney in the ‘letter’ attacking him is 
similar to Cuninghame’s complaints, though not all. It is unlikely, for instance, 
that Cuninghame, who was responsible for the destruction of the roads, would 
say that the work was very poorly done!; or that he, who had arranged for the 

1 Letter, p. 36. 
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infantry officers to prepare and view the subterranean passages, would give 
information that because the fort was ‘unknown’ to the British troops there was 
great disorder for the first ten days.! Since he knew of the resolutions of the 
council, it is also improbable that Cuninghame would have charged Blakeney 
with not ‘taking a single minute of the siege’, a minor charge of which much is 
made.? 

Blakeney’s Ful] Answer does not in fact refute these charges to any extent. 
A declaration that he ‘frequently went to the top of the castle’, and ‘went across 
the square to all councils of war’ ? is not very serious. A statement that he 
‘exercised the sergeants and soldiers himself on the public parade'* probably 
refers to an occasion noted by Cuninghame 5 rather laconically on 15 April 1756 
(before the French first landing), when he wrote: “The General came over to St. 
Philip’s about 8 in the morning, and instructed the sergeants and soldiers of the 
garrison in some few motions of the firelock. All the officers off duty attended’. : 
Where Blakeney in his old age thought that under very trying circumstances 
enough had been done, the keen and rigorous Scotsman believed that, until 
every chance had been taken and the last shot in the locker spent, resistance 
should continue. As Blakeney was very short of officers (over 40 were absent 
on leave), attacked by 35 battalions and 9o pieces, blockaded by a French fleet, 
without much hope of relief, and his outworks penetrated, he might well be 
satisfied. All that Cuninghame saw was that still more might have been done, 
still more energy shown and that the praise which the accident of political op- 
portunism heaped on Blakeney was exaggerated. To him, the defence had been 
prolonged not because the English were good, but because the French were 
poor. The enemy was in fact taken aback by the strength of St. Philip’s castle, 
and Richelieu's final assault was a desperate throw, forced on him by the diffi- 
culties of maintaining and supplying his army. Although Blakeney’s defenders 
stated that the French lost ‘at least 5,000’, of which 1,200 fell in the night of the 
storm,® and Fortescue says the siege cost the enemy ‘at the least two thousand 
men',? Cuninghame gives the French loss as above 500 killed and wounded in 
the night of the attack, and a total list of above 1,000. As from his residence in 


“Minorca after the siege he was able to obtain much information, his figure is 


well worth credence. What gave the final touch to Cuninghame’s anger was the 
arrival before Mahon harbour, on 19 July 1756, of Admiral Hawke with 24 
sail; this he mentions in his abstract ‘Journal’.8 The manner in which the defence 
of the island has been magnified is shown in the general assumption that the 
siege lasted 70 days. This was in fact the entire time from the first landing to 


1 Letter, p. 39. 3 Letter, p. 24. 

3 Full Answer, pp. 14, 15. * Ibid., p. 15. 8 Foursal. 

8 Fall Answer, p. 38. 

? Fortescue, History of the British Army, i. 295. 8 Abstract Journal, p. 58. 
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the end. Not until the 3 May was any cannon shot fired at the French troops, 
and not until 8 May was there a regular exchange. Had the French been re- 
pulsed on 27 June, as Cuninghame believed they might have been, Minorca 
might have been saved, for the French were in fact tired and worn out, and 
succour was well on the way to the garrison. 

On a careful consideration of this detailed and well substantiated con- 
temporary account of the siege and surrender of Minorca and its defences, it is 
at least a strong possibility that under a younger and more energetic commander 
the island might have survived the French assault. The incompetent and com-- 
placent Byng may or may not have deserved to be executed for failing to relieve 
St. Philip's. The ministry which allowed an old man like Blakeney, whose 
solidity is practically indistinguishable from stupidity, to remain in command 
at a threatened outpost cannot escape censure; and the singling out of such a 
man for distinction appears a mere contemptible political manceuvre. Cuning- 
hame’s vigorous and lively account of the affairs of Minorca during a highly 
important and critical period of our history is well worth study. There is a 
detailed account of the day-by-day activities, and a long and important descrip- 
tion of the final assault and capitulation. The engineer’s pride, his ceaseless 
search for prevention and remedy, his personal antipathies and likings, are all 
clearly shown. He gives some interesting, and in places unconscious (or perhaps 
deliberately) humorous illustrations of the conventions of eighteenth century 
warfare. His spice of bias, his gradual falling away from friendship with Blake- 
ney, and the continuance and increase of his collaboration with Col. Jeffries, 
provide zest in writing and pleasure in reading. Cuninghame, throughout the 
siege, had a very clear idea of the importance which the sea operations had for 
the defenders of Minorca. His writing is clear, his figures appear to be well 
based and accurate, while he was free from the political taint of the home-bred 
pamphleteer and party hack. Blakeney and his men did much better than govern- 
ment had any reasonable right to expect; had the whole affair simmered down 
without overmuch publicity, it is probable from the tone of Cuninghame’s 
earlier writing that the account would have been purely descriptive and im- 
partial. It seems that the puffing-up of Blakeney after the event caused Cuning- 
hame immediately to marshal in clear and definite form his latent dislike of his 
commander, and to give a point of extra sharpness to his criticisms. Through 
the popular interest and his own knowledge, Cuninghame brought together 
and preserved a unique record and many collections of facts and opinions which 
would have been otherwise scattered and lost. 

T. H. McGurris. 


Some further details from the Cuninghame MSS. will be found in three notes published in 
the Fourxal of the Society for Army Historical Research, vol. xxviii, no. 115, pp. 133—5. 
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THE SUPERVISING OF THE BARBARY 
CONSULS DURING THE YEARS 1756-1836! 


In the-P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, the 14 volumes of Foreign Office papers listed 
F.O. 8 Barbary States consist mainly of Instructions sent to the consuls at 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli. They cover the period from 1801 and end some- 
what abruptly in 1836. Having consulted these volumes, the researcher is then 
advised to continue his investigations among the documents of F.O. 111 
Algiers, F.O. 76 Tripoli and F.O. 77 Tunis. By this listing, the Barbary 
consulates appear to have lost something of their unity as a group; a unity which 
was characteristic of their history in the eighteenth century. Among these 
latter volumes, which contain correspondence from the consuls, the year 
1836—7 again appears as one of significance; it marks the end of Series I of the 
correspondence. A second series for each consulate begins in 1838 and is then 
continuous for the remainder of the nineteenth century. A very similar arrange- 
ment is found to exist in the correspondence from, and instructions sent to, the 
consul in Morocco.? 

There are many occasions when the grouping of several series of corre- 
spondence yields some clue to the structure and working of the administrative 
machine of government. Of all branches of the diplomatic machine, the organi- 
sation of the consular service in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 


- is one of the least known. Yet it is a point of some importance for any study of 


Britain's economic and foreign policy, particularly in the Mediterranean area. 
'The consuls in Morocco, and those in the Barbary States were, in a sense, 
political as well as commercial agents. Yet during the early nineteenth century 
they received their instructions not from the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs but from the secretary for war and the colonies. 'The year 1836 is 
significant in their history, for then it was that they came for the first time under 


‘the direct supervision of the Foreign Office. The previous vicissitudes of their 


supervision has considerable interest for administrative history. 
Even in the period before 1836, instructions to the Barbary consuls had not 
always come directly from the secretary of state for war and the colonies or 


1 I wish to thank Professor Lillian M. Penson and Professor Sir C. dud for their advice and 
encouragement which have been of great value to me in writing this pa 

2 See F.O. 52 Morocco Series I: F.O. 99 Morocco Series I: F. Oc 95> fendi 164—7, Instructions to 
Consul (Morocco). 
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from one of his permanent officials, Authority could be delegated; and delegated 
on lines provided by the strategic framework of Britain’s position in the Medi- 
terranean. In July 1815, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Maitland, governor 
of Malta, had been given the ‘general direction’ of the consuls in Algiers, ‘Tunis 
and Tripoli. They had been instructed by Lord Bathurst, the secretary of state 
for war and the colonies to obey the governor’s commands, to report to him 
and to consider themselves henceforward as under his authority.! It was not the 
first time that the secretary of state had delegated his authority over the consuls 
to an official in the Mediterranean. On the appointment of Lord William Ben- 
tinck to Palermo in 1811, Liverpool had seen the opportunity for creating such 
an administrative link. In a circular of 17 June 1811, the consuls were instructed 
to communicate with Lord William. They were to solicit instructions from 
Palermo for their guidance in the event of any difficulty “until the circumstances 
can have been reported to H.M.’s Government and definite directions sent 
upon them from home.’ The caution with which the delegation of authority 
was made is obvious. Yet by January 1812, Liverpool seems to have been satis- 
fied that the arrangement was a good one; the consuls were then placed 'entirely 
under Lord William's commands. Bathurst, succeeding later in 1812 to the 
Department for War and the Colonies, confirmed the instructions.* 

There is no evidence that the appointment of a more immediate superior 
disturbed the Barbary consuls in any way, or that Lord William sent them any 
important instructions. The ambassador was doubtlessly more concerned with 
events in Sicily. As long as the consuls watched that the Barbary States were 
friendly to Great Britain and that consequent upon this friendship supplies 
were regularly afforded to our garrisons and fleet in the Mediterranean, there 
was little need for him to interfere in the management of consular business. 
The consuls were thus able to maintain that degree of independence to which, 
in the eighteenth century, they had become accustomed and which was part of 
their tradition. 

Even with the appointment of Sir Thomas Maitland, 'King Tom' of Malta, 
of whose reputation they must have heard,* the consuls were not unduly per- 
turbed. While the governor was accustomed to have his orders implicitly 
obeyed both in Malta and Corfu,* Consul McDonnell simply ignored those 
which were sent to Algiers. He was to prove more than a match for the governor. 

It is indicative of his readiness to command others that, despite his duties 


1 Bathurst to Consul-Gen. (Tripoli), Circular, 20 July 1815. F.O. 8/6. 

2 Bunbury to Oglander (Tunis), Circular, 17 June 1811. F.O. 8/5 and also C.O. 324/104. 

3 Bunbury to Consul (Tripoli), Circular, 3 Jan. 1812. F.O. 8/5. °° 

4 Bunbury to Consul (Tunis), Circular, 15 June 1812. F.O. 8/5. 

5 For general reference, see C, Willis Dixon, The Colonial Administrations of Sir Thomas Maitland, 
(London, 1939). 

$ Maitland was appointed Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands in Dec. 1815. 
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elsewhere, Maitland formulated a precise set of instructions for the Barbary 
consuls. No room was left for misunderstanding. McDonnell was instructed to 
send all his despatches of every kind relative to the affairs of his consulate 
directly to Maitland; if a despatch was intended to be forwarded to the secretary 
of state, it was to be sent open for the governor’s perusal. The consul was 
‘upon no account or pretence’ to strike the British flag without Maitland's 
previous permission, and if he felt compelled to do so in an emergency, he 
was warned that he would be held responsible for the propriety and prudence 
of his decision. Moreover, Maitland commanded that the consul was to ‘abstain 
as much as may be possible from judging definitively upon any point in discussion 
between the British Government and the Dey’ until he had received the gover- 
nor’s instructions upon such a point. By these means Maitland planned to 
curb the freedom of decision long enjoyed by the consuls, and to render a good 
account of his own responsibility towards them. 

Yet he was not satisfied simply with issuing the instructions, he decided 
upon a personal visit to the Barbary Coast. On his return Maitland 'was relieved 
not to have to plague Lord Bathurst with any unsolved difficulties? Events 
were to prove, however, that the governor was a little over-confident. Despite 
his activity, the consuls at T'unis and Tripoli were a considerable time adapting 
themselves to the new regulations. They continued to communicate directly 
with the secretary of state, and on several occasions, Bathurst acknowledged 
their despatches with a reminder that they had been placed under the ordersof 
Sir Thomas Maitland and that they would receive their instructions from Malta. 
For his part, Maitland performed his duties with customary efficiency. He 
was quick to give guidance whenever a consul indicated his need, and correct 
in informing the secretary of state immediately of such instructions and the 
circumstances which had prompted them.4 But he was powerless against 
McDonnell who wrote rarely to the secretary of state and even less frequently 
to the governor at Valletta. 

McDonnell had been entrusted with British interests in Algiers since 1811. 
It was in recognition of his ‘prudence, discretion and firmness’ of conduct that 
Bathurst, in 1812, conferred on him the formal appointment of consul-general.5 
In McDonnell there persisted much that was typical of the British consuls of 
the eighteenth century, particularly of those accredited to the Barbary States. 
His predecessors had been accustomed to make independent judgements, to 
act as political agents and to represent in the fullest measure possible the might 


1 Maitland to McDonnell (Algiers), Circular, 15 Oct. 1815. F.O. r11/r. 
3 W. Frewen Lord, Sir Thomas Maitland, (London, 1897), p. 169. 

3 See Bunbury to Warrington (Tripoli), 26 Dec. 1815. F.O. 8/6. 

4 See Bunbury to Warrington (Tripoli), 17 Aug. 1818. F.O. 8/7. 

5 Bathurst to McDonnell, 26 July 1814. F.O. 8/6. 
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of Great Britain, even though at times this might mean little more than the 
privilege to wear a sword at the Dey’s court. The correspondence between the 
consul and the principal secretary of state was spasmodic. The despatch which 
alone evinced an immediate reply was the one informing the consuls of a change 
of minister. They hastened to send their congratulations to the newly appointed 
secretary of state wishing him a long and successful term of office, and on one 
occasion that he might become ‘the Universal Darling of . . . King and Country’. E 
In September 1779 the secretary of state inserted a new section in the instruc- 
tions to the consuls; it was a request for regular communication at least once a 
month or more often if circumstances made it necessary.) The instruction was 
_ not obeyed; nor does there seem to have been any attempt to get it enforced. 
Responsibility for the inefficient connection with the central administration 
cannot be borne wholly by the official in Barbary. Consul Davison (Algiers) 
could report in 1782, that he had received no answer to any of his despatches 
since hisappointmentin 1779, although he had written ‘ina most pressing manner 
for instructions on matters of very serious importance to the public service”? 
The consuls on the Barbary coast were often compelled to act on their own 
initiative and to seek approval afterwards. McDonnell followed this tradition. 
He resented the appointment of a supervisory authority seeing in it a loss of 
dignity as well as a limitation of power. He maintained his position by passively 
refusing to accept Maitland's instructions. Without the governor's permission 
or knowledge, he would take leave when he thought necessary and would entrust 
British interests in the meantime to the Danish consul in Algiers.* The financial 
accounts of his consulate which from June 1816 should have been sent to Malta 
for auditing were not despatched until July 1824, some months after Maitland's 
death and after McDonnell himself had been relieved of his post. By 1822, 
Bathurst had cause to complain of the irregularity of correspondence from the 
Barbary consulates.5 It was obvious, therefore, that the appointment of an 
intermediate authority in the person of the governor of Malta had not pro- 
duced that efficiency which had at first been expected. Nor was it likely that 
in an emergency, the correspondence either to the secretary of state or from 
the minister could admit of any delay in being conducted through Malta. 
McDonnell saw no reason, in October 1823 when the Dey violated consular 
privileges, why he should not communicate directly with Bathurst and receive 
from him permission to strike the flag. Indeed by doing so, he received not only 
that permission and instructions to Regale for a re-enactment of an ancient 


1 White (Tripoli) to Egremont, 30 ren 1762. F.O. 76/1. 

2 See insertion in draft Weymouth to Davison, 1 Sept. 1779. F.O. je 
3 Davison (Algiers) to Fox, 6 June 1782. No. 1. F.O. 3/6. 
4 See Plasket to McDonnell, 16 Nov. 1822, and enclosures. F.O. r11/1. 
5 Bathurst to McDonnell, Confid. Circular, 21 Mar. 1822. F.O. Pe 
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treaty, instructions which could not have been given by the governor of Malta, 
but he also obtained the support of a man-of-war which had brought the 
despatches directly to Algiers. McDonnell was at fault in not communicating 
with the governor of Malta at this crucial moment. It was from Bathurst that 
the Malta government received their first authentic information of the events 
in Algiers.? Before this despatch arrived, however, Maitland was dead. Just 
before he died, he had dictated a report to the secretary of state inveighing 
against the conduct of McDonnell, ‘who notwithstanding the orders he has 
received from me and various applications that have been made to him never 
writes one syllable here, but sets all control over him at perfect defiance . . . He 
seems to consider himself as totally independent of all authority, but until I 
know that he is so, by understanding it from Your Lordship, I shall certainly 
consider the whole of his conduct as most indecent, most insubordinate and 
demanding the severest censure. Indeed, so much so, that if I could have laid 
my hands on any man-of-war, I should certainly have suspended him from his 
situation from some circumstances that have taken place at Algiers and which 
he has chosen entirely to conceal from me.' Maitland concluded the despatch 
with a request that he might be relieved of the superintendence of the Barbary 
consulates or that, at any rate, McDonnell should be severely censured for his 
conduct? 

The consul was relieved of his post, but not as the result of Maitland's 
report. The Colonial Office confirmed an agreement entered into by Vice- 
Admiral Sir H. Neale who had continued the negotiations with the Dey when 
McDonnell failed. Neale had succeeded by deferring to the Dey's request that 
the man who had brought retribution in the form of the British Mediterranean 
squadron should be removed from Algiers. The Colonial Office considered the 
Admiral's action ‘indiscreet’ but, nevertheless, accepted the condition of peace. 
McDonnell was granted a pension of £300 a year. The secretary of state 
probably gave greater consideration to that part of the governor's despatch 
which requested that he should be relieved of the supervision of the consuls. 
On hearing of the governor's death, Bathurst immediately instructed the consuls 
to correspond for the future directly with the Colonial department. The 
administrative experiment was never repeated. The efficiency in this branch 
of the consular service, which developed some twelve years later, was the result 
of the initiative and personal supervision of the secretary of state himself. 


1 See McDonnell to Wilmot-Horton, 28 Oct. 1823. F.O. 3/25 and following correspondence: 
also Bathurst to McDonnell, 5 Jan. 1824. F.O. 8/8. 

2 Bathurst to Maitland, 6 Jan. 1824. C.O. 159/5. 

3 Maitland to Bathurst, 17 Jan. 1824. C.O. 158/35. 

4 See minute on Spearman to Stephen, 3 Apr. 1838. C.O. 158/103. 

5 See Backhouse to Stephen, 5 Jan. 1837. C.O. 158/98. 

€ Bathurst to Warrington, Circular, 3 Mar. 1824. F.O. 8/8. 
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There is little doubt that in placing the Barbary consuls under the charge 
of the governor of Malta, the administrative link which had existed since the 
mid-eighteenth century between the consulate at Morocco and Gibraltar was 
taken as a model. In this instance the proximity of the governor at Gibraltar 
suggested an obvious means of surveillance. Moreover, it was the consul’s 
important duty to ensure that the engagement entered into by the emperor of 
Morocco for the export of 2,000 head of oxen for the British garrison at a low 
duty rate of 5 dollars a head, was punctually fulfilled. The link was there even 
before the secretary of state formally charged the governor with the super- 
vision of the consulate in May 1764. This step was considered necessary when 
in a crisis the emperor withdrew his representative from London. The instruc- 
tion to the consul ‘that for the future you do not take any step till after you shall 
have consulted the Governor of Gibraltar and received his opinion and direction’? 
was confirmed on each succeeding appointment to the consulate during the 
eighteenth century. 

The importance of the Morocco consulate increased tremendously during 
the Napoleonic Wars. Consul Green was instructed in 1806 ‘to take care that 
every possible assistance be afforded in procuring supplies of livestock, corn, 
vegetables and water and all kinds of provisions for H.M.’s fleets and for his 
garrisons at Gibraltar and Malta’? In 1811 the shifting of the sphere of con- 
flict was reflected in the administrative control of the consul; he was placed 
under the temporary direction of the British ambassador in Spain? The arrange- 
ment proved satisfactory, and by January 1812, the consul had secured 1,000 
head of oxen for the army near Cadiz besides the annual requirement for 
Gibraltar On the cessation of hostilities, the customary connection with 
Gibraltar was renewed, but was no longer formal. The consul received his main 
directive from the secretary of state, with whom sea communication was be- 
coming somewhat speedier, but he was instructed to apply to Gibraltar for advice 
in specific circumstances. With the appointment of E. Drummond Hay in 
1836, the consulate at Morocco entered a new and important chapter of its 
development. But until then the consul in Morocco and the Barbary consuls 
continued to work at a disadvantage being separated still from the department 
of state that was responsible for all other consular business. 

The secretary of state for war and the colonies had had control of the 
consuls since May 1804. Before that date, they were under the supervision of 
the Home department, and prior to 1782 they had received their instructions 


1 Halifax to Popham (Morocco), 25 May 1764. F.O. 52/1. 

2 Windham to Green, 8 Apr. 1811. F.O. 8/5. 

3 Liverpool to Green, 19 Dec. 1811. F.O. 8/5. 

4 Green to Liverpool, 20 Jan. 1812. F.O. 52/16. 

5 See, for example, Goulburn to Douglas, 13 Apr. 1820. F.O. 8/7. 
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from the secretary of state for the Southern department. From their first 
appointment by the Levant Company in the late sixteenth century until June 
1836, the consuls had been considered as in some way apart from the main 
stream of consular administration. The nature of their duties distinguished 
them from the ‘merchant-consul’, and caused them to be recognized as ‘in a 
degree political agents'.! At every development of the central administrative 
machine, the consulates, for one reason or another, did not find themselves 
united with the main branch of the consular service under the direction of the 
Foreign Office. When the Southern department of the secretariate became 
the Home department in 1782, something of the confusion which arose, and 
the personal rivalry between the two principal secretaries, is revealed in the 
despatches from the Barbary consuls. . Neither Shelburne nor Fox, nor the 
consuls themselves knew to which department they belonged. On 29 March 
1782, Fox had informed the four consuls of his appointment and requested that 
their despatches should be addressed to him.? A few days after receiving this 
despatch, the consul’s secretary at Tripoli addressed a memorial to Shelburne.? 
Before the congratulations of the other consuls could reach him, Fox was out of 
office and Shelburne, therefore, had undisputed charge of the consuls on the 
Barbary coast. Shelburne had had the supervision of these consuls as secretary 
of the Southern department and no doubt he was anxious to retain as much 
authority as possible. The consuls remained under the direction of the Home 
department until May 1804. 

The removal of colonial business from the Home to the new department for 
War and the Colonies began in 1801, and was effected gradually. That the 
transfer of the Barbary consulates was one of the last would seem surprising, for 
in July 1801 Britain had cause to believe that the French had planned hostilities 
against the Barbary States. The fear from France, however, was allayed; the 
remnants of Napoleon’s ‘army of Egypt’ surrendered, and in London, the admin- 

‘istrative changes proceeded at a slow pace. The question of placing the Barbary 
coast under the supervision of the Foreign Office was probably discussed in 
1804, although no evidence has yet come to light on this point. Speaking 
in August 1835 to a Select Committee on Consular establishment, R. W. Hay, 
an under secretary at the Colonial Office, maintained that the consuls had been 
placed in his department because of 'the comparative lightness of the Colonial 
as compared with the Foreign department’ in 1804. He felt, also, that it had 
been considered desirable 'that the department which had the superintendence 
of any war in which the country was engaged . . . should have the Barbary 


1 $ee F.O. Memo. on Consular Estab. Jan. 1831. F.O. 95/592. 

® See Traill (Tunis) to Fox, 10 July 1782. F.O. 77/3 acknowledging the receipt of his despatch. 
3 Tully (Tripoli) to Shelburne, 17 June 1782. F.O. 76/4. 

4 See Portland to Matra (Morocco), Circular, Secret & Confid., 18 July 18or. F.O. 8/5. 
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consuls under its order’, for on their ‘skill and activity’ depended the pro- 
visioning of the Mediterranean garrisons and fleet. The latter reason must 
have dominated. It was forgotten, however, that with the peace the Barbary 
consuls remained in an anomalous position for which there could be no 
justification. 

While under the direction of the Colonial Office, the consuls were affected 
by the important Canning-Huskisson reform of the consular service 1823—6, 
and by the first Consular Act*—which was enforced in their case by order of 
Lord Bathurst. But they enjoyed also the partial relaxation of the reformed 
system, particularly with respect to the levying of fees on shipping, which was 
permitted by Palmerston in 1832. And, unfortunately, they were left completely 
unprovided for in the drastic re-organization of the consular service promulgated 
by Palmerston in 1833. That the foreign secretary's administrative reforms 
were not applied to the consuls on the Barbary coast was not the fault of Palmer- 
ston, nor yet of Lord Glenelg who did not receive the seals of the Colonial 
department until April 1835. Yet it was the latter who in June 1835 received 
much parliamentary criticism on account of the consul’s undisciplined action 
at Tripoli? The parliamentary censure was, in fact, the final blow to the 
‘independence’ of the Barbary consuls, although from 1830 their transfer to 
the Foreign Office can be seen as inevitable. The French conquest of Algiers 
in that year put an end to many of the privileges enjoyed by the consuls 
resident in those territories. They held no other credentials than those to the 
Dey, but the French refused to recognize their position as ‘diplomatic agents’. 
R. St. John maintained that the French did all to annoy and irritate him and 
to debase Britain's official character in Algiers.: The Colonial Office had left 
him without specific instructions, although Goderich had warned the consul of 
the necessity of conducting himself in his relations with the French authorities 
"with that courtesy and respect which should mark the intercourse between the 
agents of Friendly Governments'.5 St. John had been warned also to abstain 
from making application to the French for diplomatic privileges. It was obvious 
that before long the problem of the consul's position must come under the 
notice of the foreign secretary. 

Palmerston was not the man to acquiesce in a position in which any British 
agent in the Mediterranean was exempt from his control. From May 1832, his 
advice conditioned the instructions sent to Algiers from the Colonial Office. 
St. John was advised to send copies of his reports to the British ambassador at 

l Report of the Select Committee on Consular Establishment, H.C. 499 (1835), vi. minutes of 
evidence. 

2 6 Geo. IV. c. 87. 

3 Hansard, Debates, 3rd Series, xxviii. 634. 


4 St. John to R. W. Hay, 3 Jan. 1835. Private. F.O. 3/37. 
5 Goderich to St. John, 10 Aug. 1832. F.O. 8/9. 
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Paris, and to send them by ‘safe channels’ only.! The foreign secretary was 
kept informed of events in Algiers by way of Paris, and through inter-depart- 
mental correspondence from the Colonial Office. By 1834, instructions to the 
consul general originated at Palmerston’s hand and were then passed to the 
Colonial Office? It was unlikely that the arrangement would be maintained, 
for besides causing unnecessary duplication, all agreed that the Colonial Office 
was conducting business which did not properly belong to it? 

It was to be expected, therefore, that the Select Committee of the house of 
commons appointed on 26 June 1835 to inquire into the consular establishment 
should consider first the position of the Barbary consulates. There waslittle 
discussion on the point. The recommendation that the ‘several consuls stationed 
at the ports of the Barbary States should in common with all other consular 
officers be under the direction of H.M.’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs’ was a foregone conclusion, and was acted upon almost immediately. 
By May 1836, the transfer was complete, and on the 1 June the first instructions 
to the consuls were despatched from the Foreign Office.^ By them the consuls 
felt at one instant the result of many years of steady organization of the consular 
service engendered by the Foreign Office. Henceforward, their conduct was to 
be controlled by the printed ‘General Instructions’ which had been sent to all 
other consuls in September 1833. "Thirty specific regulations limited their free- 
dom by defining their privileges and regulating their conduct. They were given 
careful instruction in the method of submitting their financial accounts and 
commercial returns; in fact, it would be on very rare occasions that the consul 
would need to resort to his own judgement. John Bidewell, the superintendent 
of consuls in the Foreign Office, rightly declared that these instructions were 
prepared as nearly as possible to meet all general purposes, and in any particular 
case, the consul applied for further guidance. On the 25 June, in his third 
communication within a fortnight to the foreign secretary, St. John acknow- 
ledged the receipt of this and other despatches from the Foreign Office? His 
personality is now cloaked, his language impersonal and calm, his information 
precise and his deference complete. The Barbary consulates were no longer an 
exception to the general rule. Their unique character in the field of consular 
administration had passed away. British policy in North Africa could, in conse- 
quence, be conducted on a basis of coherent organization and with steadily 
increasing efficiency. 

HirpA I. Lez, 
1 R. W. Hay to St. John, 30 May 1832 and 8 June 1832. F.O. 8/9. 
3 See Palmerston's memo., 27 Oct. 1834. F.O. 96/17. 
3 See Hay's evidence to Select Committee on Consular Establishment, 1835. 
4 Palmerston to St. John, Consular No. 1, 1 June 1836. F.O. 3/38. 


5 Evidence before the Select Committee on Consular Establishrnent, 1835. 
9 St. John to Palmerston, 25 June 1836. F.O. 3/38. 
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DURING 1947: 


Tue records of the Survey of India ranging from 1777 to 1898 formed one of the 
most important acquisitions of the National Archives of India during the year 
1947. These records contain more than one thousand packages. Besides being 
an indispensable source of information on the early survey activities undertaken 
by the officers of the East India Company and various survey organizations 
of the Government of India, they throw a flood of light on the condition 
of life as lived in India during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Among the most important papers in this collection are: paper on astronomical 
observations (1789-1828), Lambton and Evarest Papers (1801-1825), Du 
Vernet records on Himalayan survey (1841-43, 1848-54) and journal and 
journeys in Tibet 1861. Most interesting from the Indian point of view are the 
papers relating to Indian surveyors suchas the papers of Kushal Singh and Ghana- 
shyam Das on the Punjab and Kashmir Survey (1809), and particularly the collec- 
tion of papers relating to Radhanath Sikdar (1849-57), one of the most brilliant 
Indians ever to have been associated with the Survey of India. 

Equally important were the efforts made by this department to induce other 
agencies of the Government of India to transfer their records to the custody 
of the National Archives of India where they could be afforded better protection. 
A circular letter was issued by the Department inviting information on the 
archival assets of each agency, to which replies are still awaited. 

The Department was more successful with regard to its project of acquiring 
the old records of the late Political Department as well as those of its many ` 
agencies scattered all over India. The Government of India, who had inherited 
the records from His Excellency the Crown Representative on the termination 
of paramountcy, agreed to transfer all of these to the National Archives reposi- 
tory. The records have begun to pour in and will form one of the most valuable 
possessions of the Central Archives. 

Another project of this Department connected with the field of acquisition, 
which deserves to be specially noted, is that of obtaining microfilm copies of 
records and other historical documents of Indian interest from foreign archival 
repositories and libraries. The National Archives of India was able to collect 


1 This article is based on the 4anua/ Report of the National Archives of India for 1947. 
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during the year valuableinformation on important collections of records housed in 
the Register House, Scotland and in the custody of the earl of Stair at Lochinch, 
Stranraer. Among other collections about which information was compiled 
were those relating to the famous mission of Chinappa Naik to Denmark and 
Danish activities in India, deposited in the Norwegian Archives, and the records 
on French activities in India, housed in the Mauritius archives. The Depart- 
ment also acquired from the archives of the French India Historical Society 
photo-copies of several Persian records bearing on early French activities in 
India. Other record offices contacted to this end include the Archives Nationales 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, the archives of the Ministry of Marine, 
France, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the British Museum. 

The Department’s normal work connected with the preservation, rehabilita- 
tion, cleaning and photo-duplication of records was hampered considerably 
from 15 August by the migration of a number of its tried hands who had 
opted for Pakistan. The preservation branch of the Department nevertheless 
succeeded in rehabilitating 156,000 sheets of documents and in treating about 
9,400 bound volumes with leather preservative mixture in order to increase 
their durability and strength. About 4,000 volumes of records were fumigated 
with thymol spray and paradicholorobenzene as a protective measure against 
fungi and attacks from insects. — . 

The research laboratory of the Department continued to carry on experi- 
ments with various types of insecticides like D.D.T. and gammexane with a view 
to determining their suitability for records offices and libraries. Among other 
investigations undertaken were those on the problem of preserving art paper 
under tropical conditions. A liberal grant from Government enabled the Depart- 
ment to place orders for several appliances needed by the research laboratory and 
the preservation branch including a pH meter for determining the acid contents 
of the docunients sent for repair and a photo-micrographic camera for taking 
enlarged photos of fungi and insects which infest the records. 

'The photographic section of this Department was enriched by the addition 
of a microfilm positive printer and an order was placed for the purchase of two 
more cameras. No large scale microfilming work could however be undertaken 
owing to shortage of electricity. Even so the Department succeeded in getting 
microfilmed and enlarged several important manuscripts, among which were a 
few of Rabindranath Tagore in pencil. The latter embody some of the earliest 
of Tagore’s writings and the grant of Diwani to the East India Company, 1759. 

The Department organized two important exhibitions of documents this 
year. The first was the exhibition of Asiatic documents held in connection with 
the First Inter-Asian Relations Conference towards the end of March, 1947. 
At the exhibition were displayed a number of interesting documents bearing on 
India’s relations with the Asiatic countries particularly during the eighteenth 
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XLVII.—A note on the first Act of Annates 


Tue document printed below escaped the attention of the editors of the Levters 
and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. It is a single large 
sheet of paper, now bound folded across the middle so as to make two folios in 
the volume; it bears a draft clause of the first Act of Annates (1532),! written 
and corrected by Thomas Cromwell in his own hand, and is endorsed by Crom- 
well’s clerk as ‘Mynute of Annates’. It represents an early, indeed perhaps the 
first, version of secs. iii and iv of the act, those famous sections which postponed 
its coming into effect until the king should have tried means of peaceful agree- 
ment with the pope, and which empowered him to put the act into force by 
letters patent.? In all probability this draft is the origin of that remarkable 
manceuvre which enabled Henry to put such effective pressure on the pope, for 
instance in the matter of Cranmer’s bulls. It differs considerably from the 
finished form, for it is much shorter, breaks off in the middle of a sentence, and 
is clearly a rough piece of work, the grammar of which is not always secure; but 
with all the difference in the wording there is no difference in the sense, and the 
final form as embodied in the act only elaborates, and improves on, the earlier 
version, without adding anything new. The draft contains the essential elements 
of those crucial sections: it commits the decision to the king, appoints Easter 
1533 as the date by which the decision was to be made, and includes the idea of 
using letters patent (thus giving the king a free hand) but having them enrolled 
on the Parliament Roll (to keep the official record complete and save parlia- 
ment’s feelings). 

The draft is complete in itself, though the half finished sentence at the end 
would seem to contradict this; a comparison with the act as passed shows that 
nothing material is missing except an elaboration of the effect which the king’s 
letters patent were to have. The act gave two nearly identical definitions for 
this, only one of which is suggested in the draft; the second would follow natur- 
ally-after the words ‘In that Case the Kynges highnes at anye tyme before pre- 
fyxyd . . Why then did Cromwell not finish the sentence? To such a 


question no definite answer can be given; as likely as not there was some 


1 23 Henry VIII c. 20 (Statutes of the Realm, iii. 385 f). 
2 Ibid., iti. 387. 
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interruption at the time of which we are bound to be ignorant. On the other hand, 
the draft is rough: it was corrected at speed and without due care for grammar, 
and the handwriting and setting-out are strong arguments for supposing that 
the note was meant only for the writer’s eyes. The missing portion would have 
added nothing fresh to the thought, though it might have defined the phrasing, 
and perhaps that was the reason why Cromwell did not finish the sentence; there 
was no need to elaborate because this was only the first quick jotting down of an 
idea, to be followed later by the careful labour which would turn it into the form 
proper for a parliamentary statute. 

An interesting point of difference between draft and finished product is that 
the former was much less ‘royalist’ in phrasing than the latter. The draft enacts 
by the authority of parliament that the king should be free to do certain things; 
the act omits the authority and commits ‘the fynall order and determynacion’ to 
him. In the draft the king is authorized to declare by letters patent no more - 
than ‘the confformyte or not Conformyte’ of the pope to the proposed points of 
agreement; the act empowered him to declare ‘whether that the premisses . . . 
shalbe observed executed perfourmed and take place and effect as an Acte or 
Statute of the present parliament or no’, a phrase which grants an extraordinarily 
wide competence in law-making. The act contains a specific declaration that 
it was not intended to proceed violently; there is no sign of this in the draft. 
However, speculation about the significance of these rather subtle differences 
would take us too far afield on this occasion, as would also any attempt to assess 
the document’s place in the history of the Reformation, or the history of Crom- 
well and his king. 

G. R. Exton. 


Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6849, fos. 60—1.1 
and fferther be yt inactyd by the Auctorye? afforsayd that beffore the premysses conteynyd 
in this byll Shalbe put in execucyon or take effect It shalbe at the lybertye of the Kynges 
highnes vppon certayn knowlage & proffe hadde whether the popis holynes and the Court of 
Rome can by Any Resonable charytable and Indyfferent meanes wilbe be brought to suche 
gentyll equall and tollerable composycyon as may Seme to his highnes mete and able to be 
borne Sofferyd [and] and Sustaynyd by the Archbusshops and busshopis of this Realme of and 
ffor the opteynyng of thayr sayd bulles from and owt of the Courte of Rome in manner and 
forme afforsayd his highnes at Any tymes* or tymes [declaryng] on this syde the ffeaste of 
Ester which shalbe in the yere of our Lord Mv°xxxiij or At Any tyme on thissyde the next 
parlyament [declaryng] may declare by his lettres patenttes vnder his gret Seale to be regystyd 
and enteryd in the rolle of this present parlyament the confformyte or not Conformyte of our 
sayd holye ffather the Pope and the Courte of Rome touching the premyssz In that Case the 
Kynges highnes at anye tyme before prefyxyd 

1 Abbreviations have been extended; words crossed out in the MS. are printed in square brackets, 
those interlined in italics. 

2 Sic. 
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XLVIIL—-; Exclusion Bill Division List 


On 21 May 1679 the first Exclusion Bill was read a second time in the house 
of commons, and on the question being put it was resolved by 207 votes to 128 
that it should be committed to a committee of the whole house Owing to the 
prorogation of parliament six days later no further progress with it was made; 
but the division, the result of which appears to have been regarded almost as a 
foregone conclusion,? was accepted as final. No other division was taken in the 
house of commons on any Exclusion Bill. 

The identification of the members voting on each side in this division is thus 
of special importance. Unfortunately the only considerable information hitherto 
available on the point has been derived from an ill-written and none too accurate 
list of names preserved in the Public Record Office, headed simply ‘128’, and 
endorsed, ‘The names of several people’. Although the number of names it 
actually contains is only 124 this is clearly intended as a list of those who opposed 
the bill, but it gives no information as to those who supported it. 

Recently, however, two further lists, which enable a complete picture to be 
drawn of the situation in the house of commons, have been discovered in "The 
Entring Book, being an Historical Register of Occurrences from April, anno 
1677, to April, 1691’, compiled by Roger Morrice, and preserved in Dr. 
Williams’s Library, London. As Morrice ë was chaplain successively to the 
first Lord Holles and to Sir John Maynard, and as he was connected throughout 
his life with puritan and whig circles, his lists have presumably an authoritative 
source, and so far as they can be tested they seem at least reasonably accurate. 

The first list? is headed, ‘Att a vote (May 21, 1679, Wednesday) for ex- 
cluding or disabling the Duke to inherit, &c., these persons following, viz., 
were for the negative’. It is numbered, however, as containing, not 128, 
but 125 names, and in actual fact contains only 124. Although compiled 

1 Commons’ Journals, ix. 626. 

2 The general situation had already been sufficiently indicated during the proceedings on the original 
motion of r1 May, ‘that a bill be brought in to disable the Duke of York to inherit the imperial crown 
of this realm’. A division was challenged; but on those in favour of the motion being required to go 
forth those against it found themselves so outnumbered that they ‘removed from their seats and would 
not be counted, but yielded the question’ (C.7., ix. 620; Anchitell Grey, Debates of the House of 
Commons, vii. 260). According to Sir Robert Southwell the house was about two to one in favour 


of the motion (Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., N.8., iv. 512). 

3 State Papers Domestic, Charles II. 417, No. 232 (i). It is printed in Keith Feiling, 4 History 
of the Tory Party, pp. 494-95. 

b The oc baci permission of the Trustees of Dr. Williams's Library. "Ihe Entring 
Book' is being edited by Mr. D. R. Lacey, of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

5 Born 1628; graduated M.A. from St. Catharine’s Hall, Cambridge; died 17 January 1702. 

* Morrice MS. P., f. 238. 
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independently of the P.R.O. list it is in substantial agreement with it, the names 
common to both lists numbering 109.1 

The second of Morrice's lists ? is headed, ‘Att a vote (Wednesday, 21 May, 
1679) for excluding or disabling the Duke, &c., these persons, viz., were absent. 
The rest were in the affirmative’. This list is numbered as containing 171 
names; but it actually contains only 169, and as three of these are the names of 
men who by 21 May had ceased to be members of parliament the effective 
figure is only 166. 

At the time when the division was taken the house of commons appears to 
have been four short of its proper complement. Bernard Grenvile was still 
occupying two seats.) Sir William Ellis had been promoted to the Bench, and 
John Burrard had died, leaving their seats temporarily vacant. Ralph Stawell 
and Sir Francis Role had both been returned for the same seat, and as no de- 
cision had yet been reached regarding their claims that seat was without a 
sitting member.® 'T'hus the actual figures on 21 May were: for the bill, 207; 
against the bill, 128; absent, 174; total, £09. As against this the figures deriv- 
able from Morrice's lists are: for the bill, 219; against the bill, 124; absent, 166; 
total, £09. The discrepancy is serious, but not sufficiently so to destroy the 
value of the lists. 

If the lists may be taken as substantially accurate three interesting con- 
clusions emerge:— 

(1) In the spring of 1679 the movement in favour of exclusion was not a 
_ national movement, but drew its support almost entirely from certain fairly well 

defined localities. (1) London and the home counties. Of the 55 members re- 
turned by Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex 
and Surrey 40 voted for the bill and only 6 against. (ii) The south-west. Of the 
96 members ë returned by Devon, Dorset, Somerset and Wiltshire 60 voted for 
the bill and only 18 against. (iii) The northern midlands. Of the 111 members ? 
returned by Cheshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire, Staffordshire, Yorkshire and Wales 51 voted for the bill and 
only 18 against. These 18 counties of England, together with Wales, returned, 
in fact, a majority of tog for the bill. The remaining 22 counties of England 
returned a majority of 14 against the bill.® 

(2) A considerable number of members either could not make up their 
minds which way to vote, or were afraid of giving offence if they voted either 


t This is 19 short of the actual total. On the other hand if all the names which appear on either 
list are taken into account the total is 139, which is 11 too many. 


* Morrice MS. P., ff. 239-40. 3 Launceston and Saltash (infra, pp. 209, 210). 
- $ Boston and Lymington (infra, pp. 215, 218). 5 Bridgwater (infra, p. 218). 
8 Only 95 sitting at the moment. 7 Only rro sitting at the moment. 


8 These figures do not tally exactly with those of the division, because Morrice’s lists show rather 
too many for the bill and rather too few against it. 
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way. In view of the importance of the issues at stake, the large attendance at the 
beginning of the session, the short time the session had been running, the great 
efforts made to induce members to attend,? and the heavy votes recorded on 
other and less important occasions,? the total vote of 335 on the Exclusion Bill 
must be regarded as a small one. Moreover there are indications that abstention 
from voting was not merely deliberate but in some cases concerted. It can 
scarcely be by chance that practically all the members for Nottinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire and Shropshire failed to record their votes. 

(3) The trend of popular opinion, as shown at the general election which 
followed in the autumn, was definitely in the direction of exclusion. Of those 
who voted for the bill 80 per cent. were returned for the same constituency at 
that election, of the absentees 70 per cent., and of those who voted against the 
bill only 55 per cent. 

The general arrangement of the list printed below is sufficiently obvious. 
The names in the ‘Against’ and ‘Absent’ columns are those given by Morrice. 
In the ‘For’ column are included the names of all other members of the house 
of commons as it stood on 21 May. The spelling of all names is that of the 
official Return of Members of Parliament. Names of members who were not re- 
turned for the same constituencies at the election in the autumn of 1679 are 
printed in italics. All discrepancies between Morrice’s lists and the P.R. O. 
list, as well as other points of importance, are indicated in the notes. 


ÅNDREW BROWNING. 
Dorzen J. Mine. 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 


BEDFORD 
County William Lord Russell 
Sir Humfrey Monoux 
. Bedford Pawlett St. John 
Sir William Franklyn 
BERKSHIRE 

County Sir Humfrey Forester 

William Barker 
Abingdon Sir John Stonhowse 
Reading John Blagrave 


Nathan Knight 


1 "There scarce being a member wanting! (Edward Cooke to the duke of Ormonde, 15 March 
1670,3 in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde M88., N.S., iv. 357). 
2 C.F., ix. 588, 591, 593, 602, 612. 
3 As many as 342 on a disputed election on 5 April; 360 on the Irish Cattle Bill on 8 Apii and 
334 on the same measure on 13 May (G. F., ix. 586, 589, 621). 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
BERKSHIRE—tontinued 

Wallingford Fohn Stone 

Scorie Barker 
New Windsor Richard Winwood 

Samuel Starkey 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

County "Thomas Wharton 

John Hampden 
Agmondesham Sir William Drake 

Sir Roger Hill 
Aylesbury Sir Thomas Lee 

Sir Richard Ingoldsby 
Buckingham Edward Viscount 

Latimer 

Sir Peter Tyrrill 

Great Marlow Sir Humphry Wynche 
John Borlace! 
Wendover Richard Hampden? 
. '  _Edward Backwell® 

Chipping Wycombe Sir John Borlase 

Thomas Lewes 

` CAMBRIDGE 

County Gerard Russell 

Edward Partherich f 
University Sir Thomas Exton 

Fames Vernon 
Cambridge William Lord 

Alington 
Sir Thomas Chicheley 
CHESTER 
County Henry Boothe* 
Philip Egerton’ | 


Chester William Williams? 
Sir Thomas Grosvenor 


1 Given leave to go into the country on 5 May (C.F. ix. 612). 

2 One of the committee who drew up the bill, and teller for the Yeas in the division (C.7., ix. 620, 
626). See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 243. 

3 Not included in the P.R.O. list. 

4. See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 256. 

5 Not included in the P.R.O. list. l 

€ One of the committee who drew up the bill (C. F., ix. 620). ` See his speech in Grey, Debates, 
vii. 239. Speaker in the following parliament. 
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CONSTITUENCY 


County 
Bodmin 

' Bossiney 
Callington 

' Camelford 
Fowey 
Grampound 
Helston 
Launceston 
Liskeard 


East Looe 


West Looe 
Lostwithiel 
Michael 


Newport 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 


FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL 


CORNWALL 


William Coryton* 


Sir Fohn Coryton* 


Robert Russell 
Jonathan Rashleighe 


Sir Foseph Tredenham® 
Charles Trevanion? 

Sir William Godolphin 

Sir Viel Vyvyan 

Bernard Grenvile? 


John Buller 
Sohn Connocke 
Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny? 
Henry Seymour 
John Trelawny 
John Trelawney 
Sir John Carew 
Walter Kendall 
Sir John Seyntaubyntt 


1 Given leave to go into the country on 29 April (C. F., ix. 606). 

* Returned at the next election, but for Newport. 

3 Given leave to stay in the country for three weeks on 16 May (C.7., ix. 623). 

4 Returned at the next election, but for Launceston. 

5 Returned at the next election, but for Devon. 

$ Returned at the next election, but for St. Mawes. 

7 Returned at the next election, but for Tregony. 

3 Also sitting member for Saltash (é#/ra, p. 210). 

® Harbord was presumably unable to be present, as he died five days later on 26 May (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Ormonde M88., N.8., v. 116). 

10 Not included in the P.R.O. list. 


4 St. Aubyn. 
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ABSENT 


Francis Robartes 

Sir Richard Edgcombe? 
Hender Robartes 
Nicholas Glyn 


Fohn Tregagle® 
Samuel Rolle’ 
Sir James Smith 


John Treffrey | 


Sir Charles Harbord® 


Walter Vincent 


Sohn Coryton 
Ambrose Manaton 


CONSTITUENCY 


Penryn 

St. Germans 
St. Ives 

St. Mawes 
Saltash 
"Tregony 


‘Truro 


County 


Carlisle 


Cockermouth 


County 


Derby 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 


FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
CORNWALL—continued 
Francis Trefusis 
Sir Robert Southwell 
Daniel Eliot 
Richard Eliot 
Edward Nosworthy 
Edward Nosworthy 
Sydney Godolphin! 
Henry Seymour? 
Barnard Grenvile® 


Nicholas Courteney 
Hugh Boscawen* 
Fohn Tanner® 
William Boscawen 
Edward Boscawen 


CUMBERLAND 
Sir John Lowther 
Richard Lamplugh 
, Sir Philip Howard 
Sir Christopher 
Musgrave 
Sir Richard Graham 
Orlando Gee l 
DERBY 
William Lord 
Cavendish® 
William Sacheverell? 
Anchitel Gray 
George Vernon 


1 Returned at the next election, but for Helston. 

2 Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. 

8 Also member for Launceston (spra, p. 209). He had not been required to choose for which 
constituency he would serve, as his return for Saltash had been called in question and no decision regard- 
ing it had yet been reached (C.77., ix. 569). 

4 One of the committee who drew up the bill (C. F., ix. 620). See his speech in Grey, Dedates, 


vil. 258. 


5 Returned at the next election, but for Grampound. 
$ See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 247. 
? One of the committee who drew up the bill (C.F., ix. 620). 
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CONSTITUENCY 


County 
Ashburton 
l Barnstaple 
Beeralston 
Clifton 
Exeter 
Honiton 
Oakhampton 
Plymouth 
Plympton 
Tavistock 


Tiverton 


77^ Totnes 


Bridport 
Corfe Castle 


Dorchester 


Lyme Regis 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 


FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
DEVON 
Edward Seymour! 
Sir William Courtney 
Thomas Reynell 
William Stawell 
: Sir Hugh Acland? 
John Bassett 
Sir William Basterd 
Sir John ‘Trevor’ 
Sir Nathaniel Herne 
John Upton 
William Glyde 
Malachi Pyne 
Sir Walter Yonge 
Sir Thomas Putt 
John Calmady 
Sir Arthur Harris 
Sir John Maynard 
John Sparke l 
George Treby 
Richard Hillersdon 
Edward Russell 
Sir Francis Drake 
Samuel Foote 
Sir Henry Ford 
Sir Edward Seymour 
Sohn. Kellond 
DORSET 
‘Thomas Strangewayes* 
Thomas Freke 
Wadham Strangwaies 
Fohn Every 
Sir Nathaniell Napeir 


Fohn Tregonwell 

Sir Francis Holles 

Nicholas Gould 

Sir George Strode 

Henry Henley 
1 Returned at the next election, but for Totnes. 
2 Given leave to go into the country on 28 April (C.7.., ix. 606). 
3 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 286. 
4 Not included in the P.R.O. list. 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
DORSET —continued 
Poole Thomas Chafin 
: Henry Trenchard 

Shaftesbury Henry Whitaker 
'Thomas Bennett? 

Wareham 'Thomas Erle 
George Savage 

Weymouth & Anthony Ashley 


Melcombe Regis Sir John Coventry 
Thomas Browne 


Michael Harvey 
DURHAM 
County . Sir Robert Eden 
Fohn Tempest 
Durham . . Sir Ralph Cole? 
William Tempest 
ESSEX 
County Sir Eliab Harvey 
Henry Mildmay 
Colchester Sir Harbottle 
Grimston 
Sir Walter Clarges 
Harwich . Sir Anthony Deane* 
Samuel Pepys* 
Maldon Sir William Wyseman 
Sir John Bramston 
GLOUCESTER 
County Sir John Guyse 
Sir Ralph Dutton 
Bristol Sir Robert Cann 
Sir John Knight 
1 One of the committee who drew up the bill (C. F., ix. 620). See his speeches in Grey, Debates 


vii. 237, 239. 
2 Not included in the P.R.O. list. 
3 Returned at the next election, but for Old Sarum. 
4 Sir Anthony Deane and Samuel Pepys are not included in the P.R.O. list. ‘They had both been 
committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms on the previous day (C.7., ix. 626). : 
Es `. Returned at the next election, but declared not any elected on 20 December 1680 (C.F. ix. 
`- O04, 
5 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vil. 238. 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL 
GLOUCESTER—tontinued 
Cirencester 
Henry Powle? 
Gloucester Evan Seys 
Tewkesbury Sir Henry Capell* 
Sir Francis Russell? 
HEREFORD 
County 
Sir Herbert Croft 
Hereford Bridstock Harford 
Paul Foley 
Leominster Fames Pytt 
John Dutton Colt® 
Weobley | 
John Birch 
HERTFORD 
County Silas Titus? 
William Hale 
Hertford Sir Thomas Byde 
St. Albans 
HUNTINGDON 
County Ralph Mountagut l 
Robert Appreece 
Huntingdon 
Sir Nicholas Pedley 


1 Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. 
2 See his speeches in Grey, Debates, vii. 245, 286—7. 


ABSENT 


Sir Robert Atkins! 


William Cooke? 


John Viscount 


Scudamore 


William Gregory! 


Str Charles Caesar? 
‘Thomas Pope Blount 


` Sohn Gape 


Sydney Wortley 
Mountague 


3 Given leave to go into the country for a month on 1 May (C.F. ix. 608). 


* See his speech in Grey, Dedates, vii. 252. 
5 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 255. 
8 See his speech, idid., p. 286. 

7 The Speaker. 


8 One of the committee who drew up the bill (C.7., ix. 620). See his speech in Grey, Debates, 


vii. 242. 
? Returned at the next election, but for Huntingdon county. 
16 Returned at the next election, but for Hertford county. 
11 Returned at the next election, but for Northampton borough. 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
KENT 
County Sir Vere Fane 
Edward Dering 
Canterbury Edward Hales 
William Jacob! 
Maidstone Sir John 'T'ufton? 
Sir Fohn Darell 
Queenborough Fames Herbert* 
. Sir Edward Hales 
Rochester Sir John Banks 
Sir Richard Head 
LANCASTER 
County Charles Gerrard 
Peter. Bold 
Clitheroe Sir Ralph Asheton 
Sir Thomas Stringer 
Lancaster Richard Kirkby 
Richard Harrison 
Liverpool Ruisshe Wentworth 
John Dubois® 
Newton Sir John Chicheley 
Andrew Fountaine 
Preston Edward Rigby 
Sir John Otway 
Wigan Charles Earl of 
Ancram? 
Roger Bradshaigh? 
LEICESTER 
County Bennett Lord Sherrard 
Sir John Hartopp 
Leicester John Gray 
. Sir Henry Beaumont ` 


1 Given leave to go into the country on 20 May until 26 May (C.F „ ix. 625). 
2 Not included in the P.R.O. list. 

3 Returned at the next election, but for Rye. : 

* Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. 

5 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 238. 

$ ‘Teller for the Noes (C. F., ix. 626). 

7 Given leave to go into the country on 29 April (iZid., p. 606). 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
LINCOLN 
County George Viscount 
Castleton 
. Sir Robert Carr! 
Boston Sir Anthony Irby 
Sir William Ellis? 
Grantham Sir William Ellis? 
Sir John Newton 1 
Great Grimsby William Broxolme 
George Pelham 
Lincoln Sir Thomas Merest 
Henry Monson 
Stamford Sir Richard Cust 
William Hyde 
MIDDLESEX 
County Sir William Roberts 
Sir Robert Peyton? 
London Sir Robert Clayton 
Sir Thomas Player? 
William Love 
"Thomas Pilkington? 
Westminster Sir Stephen Fox? 
Sir William Poultney? 
MONMOUTH 
County ` Charles Lord 
Somersett 
William Morgan 


Monmouth Sir Trevor Williams? 


1 Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. 

3 Appointed a Justice of the Common Pleas. His seat had been declared vacant on 7 May (C.F. 
x. 613). 

3 The second baronet, of Nocton. 

4 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 287. 

5 One of the committee who drew up the bill, and teller for the Yeas in the division (C. F., ix. 620, 
626). See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 286. 

8 One of the committee who drew up the bill (C.7., ix. 620). See his speech in Grey, Debates, 
vii. 240. 

7 See his speech, ibid., p. 238. 

8 Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. 

® Returned at the next election, but for Monmouth county. 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
NORFOLK 
County Sir John Hobart 
Sir Nevill Gatelyn 
Castle Rising Sir Robert Howard 
James Hoste 
King’s Lynn John Turnor 
Symon Taylor 
Norwich William Paston 
Augustine Briggs 
Thetford Sir Joseph 
Williamson 


William Harbord 
Great Yarmouth Sir William Coventry: 


Richard Huntington 


NORTHAMPTON 
County Sir Roger Norwich 
] John Parkhurst 
Brackley Sir Thomas Crew 
: William Lisle 
Higham Ferrers Sir Rice Rudd vii 
Northampton Sir Hugh Cholmley* 
Sir William Farmer 
Peterborough William Lord 
Fitzwilliam 
Francis St. John 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
County Sir John Fenwicke 
Sir Ralph Delavall 
Berwick-on-T'weed Ralph Gray 
John Rushworth 
Morpeth Edward Lord Morpeth? 
Sir George Downing 
Newcastle-on- Tyne Sir William Blackett 
Sir Francis Anderson 


1 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 256. 

2 See his speech, idid., p. 244. 

3 Given leave to go into the country for a fortnight on 7 May (C.F, ix. 614), and not included in 
the P.R.O. list. Returned at the nert election, but for Cumberland. 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
NOTTINGHAM 
County Sir Scroop Howe 
John White 
Newark-on-Trent Robert Leeke Lord 
Deincourt 
Sir Robert Markham! 
Nottingham Robert Pirreponte - 
' Richard Slater 
East Retford Sir William Hickman? 
Sir Edward Nevile 
; OXFORD 
County Sir Edward Norreys 
: Sir John Cope 
Banbury . Sir John Holman 
University Heneage Finch : 
l Sohn Edisbury) ' 
Oxford William Wright 
Broome Whorwood 
New Woodstock Sir Littleton 
Osbaldeston 
Nicholas Bayntun 
RUTLAND 
County Philip Sherard 
Sir Thomas Mackworth 
SALOP 
County Richard Newport 
Sir Vincent Corbett 
Bishop’s Castle Edmund Waringe 
William Oakeley 
Bridgnorth Sir Thomas Whitmore 
i Sir William Whitmore 
Ludlow , Francis Charleton 
Somerset Fox 
Shrewsbury ; Sir Richard Corbett? 
Edward Kinaston 
Wenlock Sir Fohn Weld 


William Forrester 


1 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 239., 
2 See his speech, ibid., p. 248. 
3 Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
SOMERSET 
County Sir Hugh Smyth! 
Sir Fohn Sydenham? 
Bath Sir William Bassett 
l Sir George Speke 
Bridgwater Sir Halswell Tynte 
Sir Francis Role? 
Ilchester William Strode Edward Phelipps* 
John Speke 
-Milborn Port John Hunt 
William Lacy 
Minehead Francis Luttrell* 
Sir Fohn Malet 
‘Taunton Sir William Portman® 
John Trenchard? 
Wells Edward Berkley 
William Coward 
SOUTHAMPTON 
County Edward Noel 
` Richard Norton? 
Andover Francis Powlett 
William Wither 
Christchurch Sir Thomas Clarges? 
Henry Tulse 
New Lymington John Button 


10 
ttxt 


Newport Sir Robert Holmes 
Sir Robert Dillington 


1 Given leave to go into the country for a fortnight on 20 May (C.F. ix. 625). 

3 Given leave to go into the country on 25 April (iżid, p. 602). 

3 ‘There was no sitting member for this seat, Sir Francis Role and Ralph Stawell having both been 
returned and no decision having been reached (idid., pp. 571, 572, 578, 579, 580-1). Role was 
returned at the next election, but for Southampton county. 

* Nota member. His return had been disallowed on r April (i2iZ., p. 581). 

5 Given leave to go into the country on 12 May (iZid., p. 620). 

6 Returned at the next election, but for Somerset. 

7 Chairman of the committee who drew up the bill (C.7., ix. 620; Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde 
MSS., N.8., iv. 513). 

8 Returned at the next election, but for Portsmouth. 

9 The chief if not the only speaker against the bill on 21 May (Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., 
N.S., iv. 516). See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 313-4. 

10 The seat was declared vacant on 17 May (C.F. ix. 624). 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
SOUTHAMPTON—continued 
Newtown Sir John Holmes 
Sohn Churchill 
Petersfield Sir John Norton 
Leonard Bilson 
Portsmouth George Legge 
Sir Fohn Kempthorne 
Southampton Thomas Knollis 
Benjamin Newland 
Stockbridge Henry Whitehed 
Oliver St. John 
Whitchurch Richard Ayliff 
Henry Wallop 
Winchester James Lord Annesley 
Sir John Clobery 
Yarmouth Sir Richard Mason - 
Thomas Lucy? 
STAFFORD 
County ; Sir Walter Bagott 
Sir John Bowyer 
Lichfield Sir Henry Lyttelton 
Michael Biddulph 
Newcastle-under- . Sir Thomas Bellott 
Lyme William Leveson Gower 
Stafford Walter Chetwynd 
Sir Thomas 
Armestronge , 
‘Tamworth Thomas Thynn® 
Sohn Swynfen* 
SUFFOLK 
County Sir Gervase Elfwes® 
Sir Samuel Barnardiston 
Aldeburgh Sir Richard Haddock® 
Henry Fohnson® 


1 Given leave to go into the country for the whole session on 1 May (C.7., ix. 608), and not 
included in the P.R.O. list. 

2 Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. Returned at the next election, but for Warwick 
borough. ; 

3 Teller for the Noes (C.F., ix. 626). 

* One of the committee who drew up the bill (/2i2., p. 620). See his speech in Grey, Debates, 
vii. 248—9. 

5 Returned at the next election, but for Sudbury. 

* Not included in the P.R.O. list. 
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CONSTITUENCY 


Bury St. Edmunds 
Dunwich 

Eye 

Ipswich 


Orford 


Sudbury 


County 
Bletchingly 
Gatton 
Guildford 
Haslemere 
Reigate 


Southwark 


County 


Arundel 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 


FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
SUFFOLK —continued 
Sir Thomas Hervey 
Thomas Jermyn 
Sir Philip Skippon 
Thomas Allin 
Sir Charles Gaudy 
Sir Robert Reve! 
Gilbert Lindfeild 
John Wright 
Sir Lionel Tollemach 
Lord Huntingtower 
Sir John Duke 
Sir Robert Cordell 
Jervase Elwes 
SURREY 
Arthur Onslowe 
George Evelyn 
George Evelyn 
Edward Harvey 
Sir Nicholas Carew? 
Thomas Turgis 
Richard Onslow 
Thomas Dalmahoy 
Sir William More 
James Gresham 
Roger James 
Deane Goodwyn 
Sir Richard How? 
Peter Rich? 
SUSSEX 
Sir John Pelham 
john Lewkenor* i 
William Garway 
James Buttler 


1 Repeatedly given leave to go into the country (G. F., ix. 595, 606, 626), and not included in the 


P.R.O. list. 


* One of the committee who drew up the bill (/2;2., p. 620). See his speeches in Grey, Debates, 


vii. 238, 260. 


3 Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. 
4 Returned at the next election, but for Midhurst. 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL , AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
SUSSEX—vontinued 
Bramber Henry Goreing! ] 
Nicholas Eversfeild 
Chichester Richard May 
John Braman 
East Grinstead Thomas Pelham? 
Sir Thomas Littleton? 
Horsham Anthony Eversfeild 
John Michell 
Lewes William Morley 
Richard Bridger* 
Midhurst Sir William Morley 
John Alford 
Shoreham Robert Fagge 
; John Cheale 
Steyning Sir John Fagge’ ' 
` Sir Henry Goring 
WARWICK i 
County Sir Edward Boughton 
Robert Burdett? 
Coventry Richard Hopkins 
` Robert Beake" 
Warwick Sir Henry Pickering 
Sir John Clopton 
] WESTMORLAND 
County Sir John Lowther 
Allan Bellingham 
Appleby Richard Tufton 
Anthony Lowther 
WILTSHIRE 
County Sir Richard 
Grobham Howe - 
"Thomas Thinn 


1 See his speech in Grey, De£ares, vii. 239. 

3 Returned at the next election, but for Lewes. 

3 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 253. 

* Given in the Morrice list as Edward Bridger. 

5 Given leave to go into the country to recover his health on 17 April (C.F. ix. 598). 
$ Not included in the P.R.O. list. 

? See his speech in Grey, Dedates, vii. 244. : 

8 Returned at the next election, but for Hindon. , 
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“CONSTITUENCY 


Great Bedwin 
Calne 
Chippenham 
Cricklade 
Devizes 
Downton 
Heytesbury 
Hindon 
EEEE, 
“Malmesbury 
Marlborough 
Old Sarum 
Salisbury 
Westbury 
Wilton 


Wootton Bassett 


County 


Bewdley 
Droitwich 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 
FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL 
WILTSHIRE—continued 


Fohn Deane 
Sir George Hungerford? 


Sir Edward Hungerford 
Sir John Talbott 


Sir Edward Bayntun 
Maurice Bockeland 
Sir Joseph Ashe 
William Ashe 
Edward Ashe 
Richard Howe 
Thomas Lambert 
‘Thomas Neale 
Fohn Smith 
‘Thomas Benett 
Edward Goddard 
Eliab Harvey 
Sohn Young 
Sir Thomas Mompesson 
Alexander Thistlethwayte 
Richard Lewis 
William Trenchard 
Lawrence Hyde 
Sohn Pleydell 
WORCESTER 
‘Thomas Foley 
Philip Foley 
Henry Coventrie? 


1 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 239. 
3 Given leave to go into the country on 19 May (C.F „ix. 625). 
3 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 242. 
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ABSENT 


Francis Stonehouse 
Walter Norborne? 


Hungerford Dunch 
Edmund Webb 
Sir Walter Ernle 


Sir William Estcourt 
Sir James Long 


Thomas Herbert 


Thomas Penruddocke 


Samuel Sandys 


Samuel Sandys 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
WORCESTER—continued 
Evesham Sir James Rushout 
l i Henry Parker 
Worcester Thomas Streete? 
Sir Francis 
Wynnington? 
YORK 
County Charles Lord Clifford 
Henry Lord Fairfax 
Aldborough Sir Godfrey Copley? 
Henry Ardington* 
Beverley Sir John Hotham 
Michael Warton 
Boroughbridge Sir Thomas 
Mauleverer 
Sir Henry Goodericke 
Hedon Sir Hugh Bethell 
Henry Guy 
Kingston-on-Hull Lemuel Kingdon’ 
William Ramsden 
Knaresborough : Sir Thomas Slingsbie 
William Stockdale 
Malton William Palmes 
Sir Watkinson Payler 
Northallerton Sir Gilbert Gerard 
Sir Henry Calverlye 
Pontefract Sir John Dawnay 
Sir Patience Ward 
Richmond Thomas Cradocke 
f Humphrey Wharton 
Ripon Sir Edmund Fenings® 
Richard Sterne? 
Scarborough = William Thompson 
Francis Thompson 


1 Given leave to go on the Welsh circuit on 27 March (C.F. ix. 577). 

* One of the committee who drew up the bill (idid., p. 620). See his speech in Grey, Debates, 
vii. 250. 

? Memoirs of Sir Foka Reresby (ed. 1936), p. 182. 

* Given leave to go into the country on 14. May (C.F. ix. 622). 

5 Returned at the next election, but for Newtown. 

9 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 240. 

7- Given as Hearne, and as against the bill, in the P.R.O. list. 
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CONSTITUENCY 


Thirsk 


York 


Dover 
Hastings 
Hythe 

New Romney 
Rye 

Sandwich 
Seaford 


Winchelsea 


` Anglesey 
Beaumaris 


Brecon County 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 
FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL 


YORK —continued 
Sir William Frankland 


Sir John Hewley 


CINQUE PORTS 


William Stokes 
‘Thomas Papillon 


Sir Edward Dering 


Paul Barrett! 


Sir James Oxinden 


Harbert Stapley 
Cresheld Draper 


WALES 
Henry Bulkeley® 
Richard Bulkeley’ 
Richard Williams 


Brecon Borough 


Cardigan County 
Cardigan Borough 


Edward Vaughan® 
Hector Phillipps 


Carmarthen County 


Carmarthen Borough 


1 


Given as Bazil Bamet in the P.R.O. list. 


Altham Vaughan 


ABSENT 


Nicholas Sanderson 


Sir Henry Thomson 


Sir Robert Parker 
John Ashburnham 


Fulius Deedes 
Sir Charles Sedley 


Sir Fohn Robinson? 
‘Thomas Frewen 
John 'Thurbarne? 

Sir William Thomas* 


Robert Austen* 


John Jeffreys 


John Lord Vaughan 


* Robinson was presumably unable to be present, as he died two days later on 23 May (Hist. M88. 
Comm., Ormonde MSS., N.S., v. 112). 
Given leave to continue in the country to recover his health on 21 April (C.F. ix. 599). 
Given leave to go into the country for fourteen days on 12 May (s4id¢., p. 620). 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Given in the Morrice list as Thomas Austin. 
Returned at the next election, but for Beaumaris. 


Given in the P.R.O. list as Richard Buckins. Returned at the next election, but for Anglesey. 


One of the committee who drew up the bill (C.F., ix. 620). 


P.R.O. list. 
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Given as against the bill in the 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUENCY FOR THE BILL AGAINST THE BILL ABSENT 
WALES—continued 

Carnarvon County Thomas Bulkley 
Carnarvon Borough Thomas Mostyn 
Denbigh County Sir Thomas Myddelton 
Denbigh Borough Sir John Salusbury 
Flint County Mutton Davies 
Flint Borough Roger Whitley 
Glamorgan County Bussy Mansell 
Cardiff Sir Robert Thomas? 
Merioneth County Sir John Wynne 
Montgomery County Edward Vaughan? 
Montgomery Borough Matthew Price 
Pembroke County Sir Hugh Owen 
Haverfordwest William Wogan? 


Pembroke Borough Arthur Owen 
Radnor County Rowland Gwynne 
Radnor Borough Sir Edward Harley* 


XLIX.—Lord Malmesbury s Foreign Office Circular of 8 March, 1858 


GENERAL statements of British foreign policy are so rare that even one so brief 
as the Foreign Office circular printed here is worth attention. It was issued by 
Lord Malmesbury on 8 March 1858, little more than a week after his appoint- 
ment as Foreign Secretary in the second Derby ministry, avowedly to set out 
‘the principles by which Her Majesty’s Advisers propose to act in their inter- 
course with Foreign Nations’. Moreover, it was written not only for the in- 
formation of British ambassadors and ministers abroad, but also for communi- 
cation to the governments to which they were ' accredited. In this it differs from 
earlier documents of the same character. Castlereagh’s state paper of 5 May 
1820 was communicated only to the four Powers most immediately concerned.’ 
His circular of 19 January 1821 was- widely distributed, but it was left to the 
discretion of British diplomatic representatives whether they should announce 
its contents to foreign governments. Lord Granville’s memorandum of 
' 1 Given as against the bill in the P.R.O. list. 

2 See his speech in Grey, Debates, vii. 251. 

3 Given as William Vagament in the P.R.O. list. Professor Feiling conjectures that this is William 
Vincent, but the position of the name in the list seems to make it certain that William Wogan is intended. 

* Returned at the next élection, but for Hereford county. 

5 Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, ii. 623—33; Temperley and Penson, Foundations of 
British Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 48-63. 

8 Circular Dispatch to His Majesty’s Missions at Foreign Courts, on the Discussions at Troppau and 
Laybackh. H.C. (1821), xxii, 1-4. ^ 
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January 1852 was intended only for the eyes of the queen and the Cabinet, 
and it is doubtful whether it was ever presented to either. 

The four documents also differ in the manner of their origin. Castlereagh’s 
state papers arose directly from the affairs of Spain. His circular of 1821 was 
intended to correct the ‘very erroneous impressions of the past, as well as of the 
present, sentiments of the British Government’ conveyed in a circular issued 
by the governments of Russia, Prussia and Austria? Granville’s memorandum 
was drawn up at the request of the queen;? a request itself occasioned by her 
objections to Lord Palmerston’s policy. Malmesbury’s motives, on the other 
hand, are a matter for conjecture. There is no direct evidence for them in the 
private and official archives available, and they are not stated in the circular. 
By specifically claiming ‘respect for the institutions of this country’ it suggests 
that Malmesbury was thinking of the dispute with France occasioned by the 
Orsini plot,‘ but the rest of the text is of too general a nature to bear any such 
construction. There was an implied rejection of Palmerston’s policy—or what 
was widely supposed to be Palmerston’s policy—in the reference to revolution- 
ary movements. But no circular was needed to re-assure foreign governments 
on that point. In fact, one can only assume that at a moment when Britain faced 
revolt in India, war with China and a possible breach with France, Malmesbury 
was seeking to minimise his difficulties by making a conciliatory gesture to the 
world at large. 

Malmesbury's choice of method was closest to that of Castlereagh in 1821, 
but the ideas he expressed were more reminiscent of Granville's. Castlereagh's 
statements were concerned with a specific aspect of policy, that which became 
known as 'non-intervention'. Granville entered a wider field ——and Greville's 
description of his memorandum as ‘a series of commonplaces’ might equally 
have been applied to Malmesbury's circular of 1858. Certainly Malmesbury 
can hardly have been thinking of immediate problems when he wrote that no 
surer guarantee for peace is to be found than in the maintenance and extension 
of commercial and social intercourse between nations'. Britain was at that time 
still engaged in a war with China which had sprung fundamentally from 
attempts to expand her trade. 

If the circular was essentially non-committal, so, too, were the reactions it 
called forth. From France came no reply at all. Cowley and Walewski, one 


1 See Temperley and Penson, Foundations of British Foreign Policy, pp. 182-6. 

* Parl. Pap. 1821, xxii. 1. 

3 Fitzmaurice, The Life of Granville George Leveson Gower, Second Earl Graxville (2 vols., London, 
1905), i. 47—9, Queen to Russell, 28 Dec. 1851. 

* Compare, for example, Letters to Queen Victoria 1837—1861 (3 vols., London, 1907), iii. 346—7, 
Malmesbury to Queen, 7 Mar. 1858, where he says of the Orsini dispute that 'at least for some time 
it will show foreign Courts how dangerous it is eves zo criticise our domestic Institutions’. 

5 The Greville Memoirs (London, 1888), vi. 450—1, 14 Jan. 1852. 
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presumes, were too much occupied with more pressing matters, and the practical 
reconciliation effected between the two countries a few days later made a reply 
unnecessary. Gortchakov, at St. Petersburg, received the news ‘avec une trés 
vive satisfaction’! ‘The Prussian: government, somewhat ambiguously, 're- 
sponded to these assurances in the same spirit in which they are communicated'.* 
Count Buol 'adhered entirely to every principle laid down' and claimed that he 
had always set himself the same objectives. In Washington, General Cass 
'approved the conciliatory and conservative tenour of the policy indicated and 
offered his warmest wishes for the preservation of the general peace of Europe 
in which the Commerce of the United States is so deeply interested'.* It is, in 
fact, not the results but the nature of Lord Malmesbury's action, and the choice 
of a Foreign Office circular as the medium for it, that make this document of 


interest. 
W. G. BzasLEy. 


Lord Malmesbury’s Foreign Office Circular of 8th March, 1858. 


[The complete text of the circular, given here, is taken from the printed copy found in 
Foreign Office, Embassy and Consular Archives, China (Public Record Office, F.O. 
228), vol. 250.] 


The Queen having been graciously pleased to confide to me the Seals of the Foreign 
Department, I desire to lose no time in making known to you, for your own information, 
and that of the Government to which you are accredited, the principles by which Her 
Majesty’s Advisers propose to act in their intercourse with Foreign Nations. 

Her Majesty’s Government are too deeply impressed with the importance of cultivating 
the most friendly relations with other Powers, not to direct their attention to the maintenance 
of the general peace, satisfied that peace cannot be disturbed in any quarter without a risk of 
the disturbance becoming more general, and being convinced that no surer guarantee for 
peace is to be found than in the maintenance and extension of commercial and social inter- 
course between nations, Her Majesty’s Government will steadily keep that object in view, 
and will be prepared to meet and facilitate any advances which may be made to them in this 
spirit. 

Neither politically nor commercially do Her Majesty’s Government seek to promote 
any separate British interests. They desire that the present state of territorial possession in 
all parts of the world should remain unaltered; and they look for no commercial advantages 
in any quarter which they would not be prepared to share with every other nation in the 
world. 

While claiming respect for the institutions of this country, Her Majesty's Government 
have no opinion to pronounce on those of others; and they would deprecate nothing so much 
as any revolutionary movement in any quarter, by which established institutions might be 


1 P.R.O., F.O. Russia (F.O. 65), vol. 517, Wodehouse to For. OF., No. 25, St. Petersburg, 
27 Mar. 1858, enclosure Gortchakov to Wodehouse, 15/27 Mar. 1858. 

2 F.O. Prussia (F.O. 64), vol. 457, Bloomfield to For. OF., No. 123, Berlin, 13 Mar. 1858. 

3 F.O. Austria (F.O. 7), vol. 541, Seymour to For. Off., No. 245, Vienna, 17 Mar. 1858. 

4 F.O. United States (F.O. 5), vol. 691, Napier to For. Off., No. 81, Washington, 3 Apr. 1858. 
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Tue fourth interim meeting of the Anglo-American Historical Conference was 
held on 13, 14 and 15 July, 1950 under the chairmanship of Professor J. G. 
Edwards, Director of the Institute. The conference opened on Thursday, 
13 July with a reception given by the University of London, when the Vice- 
Chancellor (Professor Lillian Penson) received members of the conference in 
the Senate House from 6 p.m. to 7 P.M. On the morning of Friday, 14 July, at 
the general meeting of the conference, Professor J. E. Neale read a paper on 
"The biographical approach to history’, and the chair was taken by Professor W. 
Notestein. In the afternoon visits were arranged to the Public Record Office 
and the Muniment Room of Westminster Abbey and sectional meetings took 
place at 5 P.M. In the medieval European section, chairman Professor R. Witt- 
kower, a paper was read by Mr. T. S. R. Boase on “The arts in the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem’; in the modern English section, chairman Professor Chester 
New, on "The corn laws reconsidered’ by Mr. G. S. R. Kitson Clark; in the 
American history section, chairman Professor H. H. Bellot, on ‘A neglected 
chapter on Anglo-American migration’ by Professor H. Heaton. In the even- 
ing, by kind invitation of the Trustees, members of the conference attended 
a reception at the National Portrait Gallery. On Saturday, 15 July further 
sectional meetings were held. In the medieval English section, chairman Pro- 
fessor Helen M. Cam, a paper on 'Calais in the fourteenth century' was read by 
Professor J. Le Patourel; in the modern English section, chairman Professor 
R. H. Tawney, on ‘English dissent and New England puritanism after 1660’ 
by Professor Perry Miller; in the modern European section, chairman Professor 
Sir Charles Webster, on "Ihe political significance of the intelligentsia in 
Eastern Europe' by H. Seton Watson. 

At the business meeting of the conference it was decided to hold a full 
conference in 1951 from 9—14 July. 


* * * * * * * 


The last volume of the Transactions of the Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society, 
the fourteenth, appeared in 1939. The Transactions are now succeeded by the 
Journal of the Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society, of which the first number 
appeared early this year. Though this will continue to record the proceedings 
of the society, its scope is to be widened by the inclusion of additional 
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contributions. The editor, Sir William Ll. Davies, National Library of Wales, 
believes that the abundance and variety of existing material pue the con- 
fidence that these will be forthcoming. 


* * * * * * * 


The first number of the Journal of Ecclesiastical History, January—April 
1950, has also recently appeared. The editor is the Rev. C. W. Dugmore of the 
University of Manchester. Contributions are invited from members of all 
christian communions. Articles dealing with church history or liturgy will be 
welcome if written in English or French, or in other languages for translation 
before publication. The Journal is at present published twice yearly, in April 
and October. The annual subscription is 25s. and the price to non-subscribers 
is 155. a copy obtainable from any bookseller. 


* * * * * * * 


Another new publication of interest to historical students is volumes i and ii 
of Successful Candidates for the Degrees of D.Phil., B.Litt., and B.Sc. with titles 
of their theses issued by the Committee for Advanced Studies of the University 
of Oxford. Volume i runs from Hilary Term, 1940 to Trinity Term, 1949, 
volume ii from Michaelmas Term, 1949 to Trinity Term, 1950. 


* * * * * * * 


Sir John Cecil Power, Bart., who died on 5 June 1950, at the age of 79, had 
been a member of the Committee of the Institute from its first meeting in 
February, 1921 until July, 1936. An appreciation of his services to the 
Institute will be found on pp. 139 to 146 above. 
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‘English Bishops’ Chanceries, 1100-1250.’ By C. R. Cheney. (Publications of the Faculty 
of Arts of the University of Manchester, No. 3.) Manchester University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xii, 176. 125. 64. 

‘Diplomatic’ in its technical sense has been somewhat neglected by English scholars. It 
is true that we have Hubert Hall's studies, including the two valuable Formula Books and 
Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte's Great Seal, but these are mainly concerned with official docu- 
ments, the majority of which do not present the problems of date and genuineness to which 
such studies provide an answer. Professor Cheney has begun an inquiry into episcopal chan- 
ceries of a period in which orderly and rigid procedure was only beginning to establish itself, 
and it is not surprising that he regards his conclusions as only tentative. They are, never- 
theless, extremely valuable, both in themselves and as a prologue to more extensive studies in 
the same field. It might be instructive to compare with them the conclusions reached by 
Dr. F. Ketner in his parallel inquiry into the secretarial arrangements of the bishop of Utrecht 
from 1249 to 1267. 

There seems no reason to suppose that the chancery of any English prelate was likely to 
be better organized before 1250 than that of Utrecht in the period named. Yet the result 
of Dr. Ketner's palaeographical examination shewed that a great variety of scribes was 
employed. He concluded, further, that grants to the chapters of Utrecht or Deventer were 
written by the scribes normally employed by the chapters, and that grants to other persons 
or corporations were written either by selected members of the chapters of Utrecht or Deven- 
ter, or, in some cases, by the scribes of the grantees. He also succeeded in connecting certain 
peculiarities of diction with particular hands. But in Utrecht, as here, there were yet no 
rigid formularies for episcopal documents. 

Professor Cheney lays considerable stress on the diplomatic qualifications (in the ordinary 
sense of the word) of the composers of some of the archbishops' letters; and a consideration 
of the personnel of the diplomatic corps employed by the first three Edwards fully bears out 
his point. Knowledge of civil and canon law was a necessity for foreign affairs, and clerks 
were more likely to have that knowledge than secular lawyers. With regard to diction, he 
lays down the.useful canon that the use of the plural by the bishop is'not normally earlier than 
1180. On the question of the signa of charters in diploma form, Professor Cheney is of opinion 
that the crosses are authentic and made by the bishops themselves. He does not, however, say 
whether this opinion applies only to documents emanating from episcopal chanceries, which 
seem to be few, or to the much larger number of royal charters to which similar signa are 
appended. In his discussion of the various methods in which the seal may be applied to the 
document, he mentions the use of a queue projecting from the left hand side, a practice which 
is found in the bilingual royal charters of the archbishop of Canterbury of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and which seems to have been dictated by the wish to make the one seal 
equally distant from each of the versions. It is curious that the charter selected as an instance 
of this method should be one of archbishop William of Corbeil, and tempts one to suggest 
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that the bilingual charters may have served as a model, though the archbishop’s charter seems 
to be only in Latin. 

It is to be hoped that this valuable account of the chancery of a medieval bishop, its docu- 
ments, records and registers, and staff with its seven half-tone plates, will have a wide circu- 
lation. No better reading could be found for the keeper of a local record-office. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


"The English Government at Work 1327-1336.’ Edited by William A. Morris and Joseph 
` R. Strayer. Volume ii, ‘Fiscal Administration Mediaeval Academy of America, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1947. Pp. 250. 


When the first volume of this valuable enterprise appeared in 1940 we had to lament the 
death of its original projector, J. F. Willard; the publication of the second was delayed, not 
.only by the war, but by the death in 1946 of its editor, W. A. Morris, whose labours alone, 
according to Professor Strayer, secured the continuance of the project, though they may well 
have impaired his chances of recovery. The third and last volume, we understand, should 
appear very shortly. 

The picture of fiscal administration has a unity that was lacking in volume i. In spite of 
the regrettable absence of Dr. Broome's chapter on the exchequer itself, we are throughout 
our reading conscious of a central control holding together the various agencies by which the 
issues of the land reach the national treasury. These issues comprise the customary revenues 
and profits of justice of which the sheriff renders account, as described by Professor Morris; 
the feudal assets and incidents for which the escheators answer, the account of whose work is 
given by the late Mr. E. R. Stevenson; the customs duties, the collection of which, as Miss 
Mabel Mills expounds, is still in the experimental stage; the lay subsidies, paid in by the army 
of collectors and sub-collectors whose activities are surveyed by Mr. Charles Johnson, basing 
himself largely on J. F. Willard’s work; and the clerical subsidies, granted and collected by 
purely ecclesiastical agencies, as Professor W. E. Lunt sets forth. It is possible, moreover, for 
the editor to make a rough computation of the grand total of the national revenue and of the 
contributions to it of these various sources of supply (p. 4). The lay subsidies are easily the 
largest item, amounting to some £37,430; a clerical tenth is estimated to bring in about 
£18,900; the sheriffs pay in annually rather more than £8,000; the feudal revenues reach 
£2,000 or so, the incidental profits of central administration £3,000 to £4,000, and the 
customs about £13,000 per annum. 

‘The usefulness of the book to the student of mediaeval administration consists not only 
in these authoritative and realistic accounts of the system at work, but also in the indications 
in the footnotes of the sources of information. To the familiar printed calendars of chancery 
rolls, the parliament rolls, the statutes of the realm, episcopal registers and the like he must 
add the voluminous unprinted files and rolls of the exchequer—customs accounts, original and 
unrolled; subsidy rolls, escheators’ accounts, clerical subsidies, and above all the invaluable 
memoranda rolls of the king’s remembrancer and lord treasurer’s remembrancer, upon which 
all the contributors to this volume draw heavily. The volume might profitably have been 
made more self-contained by the inclusion of a table of the abbreviations by which these 
authorities are cited. For a description of their nature and their relation to the functioning 
of the department we look to Dr. Broome's article in volume iii. As Professor Galbraith has 
recently insisted, it is in its records that we most fully grasp the character of a governmental 
organ. 

Of the studies that make up this volume it is Professor Lunt’s masterly and highly read- 
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able account of the processes by which the clerical subsidies of the decade were levied and paid 
in that gives us the most vivid picture of the working of mediaeval governmental machinery 
at its best—slow-moving, but in the main efficient and equitable. The parallels with the 
operations of the Inland Revenue department of to-day are at times inescapable. 

In marked contrast with the modern system, however, is the interlocking of the pro- 
fessional civil service with the ecclesiastical agents in the collection of clerical tenths. This 
illustrates one of the most important historical generalizations suggested by a study of this 
mass of carefully assorted detail; the ubiquity of the amateur in administration, with its far- 
reaching constitutional consequences. As Mr. Strayer puts it (p. 13) “The English centralised 
government had always depended on unpaid services, and the tradition could not be reversed 
without wrecking the whole structure’. The unpaid tax-collector, he points out (p. 21) 
played much the same róle in financial administration as the juries in judicial administration. 
So alongside the familiar figures of the ‘buzones’ serving as sheriffs and escheators we are 
introduced to the host of amateur assessors, collectors and sub-collectors of the lay subsidies; 
the ‘substantial merchants and ship owners’ who help to work the staple system; and the arch- 
deacons and abbots who are nominated by their bishops but answer to the exchequer for the 
monies levied and the exemptions and assignments which complicate the collection of the 
clerical subsidies. And the system worked. ‘The paid civil servants ‘were no more honest and 
considerably less efficient’ than the local men who were subject to local criticism (p. 34). 

Another recurrent note is the steadily advancing establishment of parliament as an institu- 
tion forming part of the national governmental system. In volume i Professor Plucknett 
called attention to the volume of effective legislation in these ten years; in this volume we are 
continually hearing of the statutes which regulate the activities of government agents or secure 
the rights of the subject. A long succession of historians have familiarized us with the close 
relation of the granting of subsidies and the development of the forms and powers of the repre- 
sentative element in the parliaments. In these ten years effective control of the wool custom 
has not yet been finally vindicated, but it is foreshadowed. The taxpayers of England were not 
ready to admit that they were bound by the grant of any body but parliament, and without a 
parliamentary grant, ‘Edward could not make any significant increase in his revenue’ (p. 12). 
But if Stubbs’ views as to the constitutional importance of consent to taxation are amply 
borne out, there are also significant illustrations of parliament’s judicial functions. It is the 
final resort for the subject oppressed by the inequities of the fiscal system or the exactions of 
the king’s officials. The court of exchequer may be compelled to give ‘grudging obedience 
to the court of parliament’ (p. 244). 

Finally, however, we are left with the impression that the French war was to impose an 
intolerable strain on the whole financial system. “The king and his ministers grossly over- 
estimated the wealth of England’ (p. 37) and even in this decade there are indications of 
diminishing returns not inconsistent with that exhaustion of human and material resources 
which, M. Perroy believes, was to render the nations of western Europe so vulnerable to the 
inroads of the Black Death. 

Herren M. Cam. 


“British Museum. Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts. 1921-1925.’ London: The 
Trustees, 1950. Pp. xx, 1400. £7 75. od. 
This volume has been long expected, and is all the more welcome for the delay in its 
appearance. It can fairly claim to rank as a ‘war casualty’, since almost the whole of the de- 
scriptive catalogue (pp. 1-368) had already been printed off and was reposing in the warehouse 
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of Messrs. William Clowes and Son, awaiting its index, when, on the night of 16-17 April 
1941, the warehouse was destroyed by enemy action and the entire stock destroyed. The 
progress of the Catalogue had already been set back about a year by the exigencies attending 
the salving of the contents of the Museum; and the depletion of the staff in war conditions 
prevented Sir Harold Bell from seeing the volume appear before his retirement. Mr. A. 
Jeffries Collins, his successor as Keeper of Manuscripts, finished the work and has the honour 
of presenting it to the public. 

‘The catastrophe to the Catalogue might have been more serious but for the resources of 
photo-lithography. ‘There were some sets of sheets in the hands of the Trustees (or the index 
could not have been conveniently prepared), and these were reproduced in that manner. 
Asa result pp. 1-368 can be distinguished from the rest of the book by the colour of the.paper, 
though hardly by the print; and the volume has no need to envy its more fortunate brethren. 

Of the method and form of the book it is needless to say anything. We are all accustomed 
to the distinctions between Additional and Egerton MSS, Charters and Rolls, Seals, Papyri, 
and the very useful collection of Facsimiles, and to the elaborate index which contains refer- 
ences to all the individual letters which cannot be described in the catalogue itself. It remains 
to comment on some of the more important MSS. acquired in the five years 1921-25. 

The outstanding English cartulary is that of Reading (Eg. MS. 3031), found in the 
eighteenth century in a bricked-up room at Shinfield, and formerly belonging to the earl of 
Fingall. It differs from the other Reading cartularies in giving the names of the witnesses, 
often our only guide to the date of the charters. Is it too much to hope that the Reading 
charters may some day be printed? The Egerton MS. appears to have belonged to the Reading 
priory of Leominster, and contains particulars of the relics and books there. There are also 
cartularies of Canons Ashby and Blythburgh and other monastic records. Among the medi- 
eval acquisitions is also the valuable gift made in 1922 by the dowager countess of Essex of 
the Cassiobury papers, including court books of manors belonging to St. Alban’s abbey, and 
a portion (Add. MS. 40734, ff. 18-30) of Cotton MS. Otho D. iii (ff. [171]-183) containing 
copies of deeds relating to Codicote. This presents a pretty problem for the archivist. Should 
he restore the missing folios to the MS. from which they were probably removed before the 
original cartulary came to Sir Robert Cotton's hands, or leave them where they are with a 
reference to the Cotton MS? The position is complicated when (as occasionally happens) two 
leaves of a quire are in the Public Record Office and the other two in the Cotton collection. 
Probably the best plan in both cases is quieta non movere, as has been done in this case. 

‘The materials for modern history are more spectacular. Here the pièce de résistance is the 
Peel papers (Add. MSS. 40181—40617), presented by the Peel Trustees in 1917. Almost as 
important are the Campbell-Bannerman papers (Add. MSS. 41206—52) given in 1923 
(though some of these are ‘reserved’), and the Bligh papers (Add. MSS. 41268—87) which 
were released by the Foreign Office in 1925. Fortunately historical students are less impatient 
of such restrictions (because more used to them) than some literary inquirers. The gift of 
Sir Charles Napier's papers (Add. MSS. 40018—55) by his granddaughter to the Museum, 
while the portion relating to the Crimean War had already been given by her mother to the 
Public Record Office, again raises the problem of the breaking-up of collections, which is 
posed even more acutely by the Melville papers (Add. MSS. 40100—02, 41079—85) bought 
at separate auctions, and only a portion of a collection of which a large portion was bought 
by dealers. The position is even worse when official papers, such as the archives of the British 
legation at Turin in the last years of the eighteenth century become separated from their 
context and dispersed in booksellers’ catalogues. It is much to be desired that means should 
be found to prevent such unfortunate accidents; but even an historian shrinks from adding to 
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our innumerable acts of parliament and administrative orders. It is pleasant to note on the 
other hand that the diary of Charles Greville, presented in 1895, is now open to students 
(Add. MSS. 41095—123). 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


‘A Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania, covering the 138 Volumes of Colonial 
Records and Pennsylvania Archives, Series I-IX.' By Henry Howard Eddy, published by 
the Division of Public Records of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
(Harrisburg, 1949). 

"The Guide is divided into two parts; the first part includes an alphabetical finding list to 
Colonial Records and Pennsylvania Archives and two special indexes, one to maps, portraits 
and other illustrative materials, and one to diaries and journals, contained in the ten series; 
the second part consists of an historical survey of the published archives from 1838 to 1935. 
The Guide makes no claim to be exhaustive in its treatment. Small items have not been 
separately listed although reference is made to the more detailed lists contained within the 
series, and the indexing of persons has been deliberately highly selective. A brief bibliography 
of reference works has been appended. ` 
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CCX.—The Dynastic History of the Hoysala 
Kings. 


By J. D. M. Dzznzrr, M.A., Ph.D. 


The part of the Deccan plateau now 
known as Mysore has received very little 
attention from the students of ancient India. 
Even though it is well known that from that 
region emanated many important works of 
Sanskrit literature; that it was the home of a 
distinguished series of authors in the vernacu- 
lar Kannada; that the important sect of the 
Vira Saivas originated in this sphere and that 
these regions were the scene of some of the 
greatest triumphs of the Vaignava propa- 
gandist Rāmānuja; that the land itself is 
adorned with a multitude of temples of ex- 
ceptional sculptural beauty and construc- 
tional interest; and finally that the country 
abounds in lithic and copper-plate records 
which are capable of providing, when reduced 
to order, a connected story of its history with 
a varying degree of fulness from about the 
fifth century to the present day; nevertheless 
sufficient research has not hitherto been 
made into the contribution of the various 
sections of the Karnataka people to ancient 
and mediaeval Indian culture, without a full 
understanding of which the study of ancient 
India, with all its important connections 
with the Muslim and British periods, must 
always be incomplete. 

With the sole exception of the vast and 
as yet scarcely manageable mass of 'l'amil 
epigraphical material to be found within the 
limits of the ancient Cola and Pandya king- 
doms, the inscriptional records of Mysore 
form the largest and most varied collection 
in all India of contemporary sources on 
ancient and mediaeval times. The condition 
of these inscriptions, despite misreadings and 


corruptions and the present lack of know- 
ledge of the obsolete and quasi-obsolete lan- 
guages, as well as the originally laconic nature 
of the documents themselves, yet enables a 
political history of the Hoysalas to be written. 
This line saw some of the best and most 
characteristic developments of the Karnataka 
genius, and their period, A.D. c. 950 to 1343, 
is most worthy of full and sympathetic 
examination; the political history as des- 
cribed in this work is intended to form the 
bony skeleton upon which the social and 
cultural histories of this most fruitful period 
may be founded. 

‘The last original work on the dynasty was 
the chapter on the Hoysalas of Dórasamudra 
in J. F. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts: the quality of his work may be 
judged from the small number of corrections 
necessitated by the discovery of many thou- 
sands of inscriptions since its publication in 
1896; but from his brief account nothing but 
the barest outlines can be gathered. 

This present work is based principally on 
two thousand eight hundred stone and copper 
inscriptions in Sanskrit, Old Kannada and 
Tamil, supplemented by literary sources in 
those languages and in Telugu, Persian and 
Arabic, besides European collections made in 
the first half of the nineteenth century and 
similar material. 

The Hoysala (‘Smiter’) chiefs first came 
into the light of history from the recesses of 
the mountainous forests of the eastern edge 
of the Western Ghats not far from their 
legendary birthplace and early capital, Sosa- 
vür, the modern Angadi. Their subsequent 
success was due mainly to the unusually 
healthy climate of that corner of the plateau 
and to the heavy rainfall, which combined 
to produce for their followers, when once 
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they had emerged into the plain and into 
civilization, a vigorous physique and the 
opportunities of profitable agriculture. The 
earliest Hoysalas’ subjects were good fighters 
and must have seen service under the petty 
rulers of the plains. Soon, in the period when 
the warfare between the Cdlaand the Calukya 
empires left the great clearing in the forests 
into which the Hoysalas had emerged asa kind 
of back-water neglected by both the great 
rivals, the former hill-chief acquired a small 
domain through conflict with his neighbours. 

During the reigns of Nrpa Kama, Vina- 
yáditya and Ereyaüga the Hoysala not only 
consolidated his small kingdom and developed 
a rising polity on lines similar to those of sur- 
rounding principalities, but loaned part of his 
army to the Cálukya emperor, in whose 
service he achieved for the first time inter- 
national repute and acquired the ambitions 
and abilities which, especially after the acces- 
sion of Vikramaditya VI, encouraged the 
Hoysala to seek imperial status for himself. 
That accession, largely due to Hoysala assist- 
ance, had led at once merely to the latter’s 
being recognized as a leading mahaman- 
dalé$vara, or feudatory of the emperor, but 
several inconsiderate acts of the Calukya 
helped to spur the sons of Ereyaüga to break 
away from the empire and seek independence. 
Ballala Is brother, the great Visnuvardhana, 
organized the first series of attacks on the 
southern possessions of the Calukya and the 
first drive across the 'lungabhadra river. 
'The enterprise collapsed when Visnuvard- 
hana died in 1142 and left the responsibilities 
of a growing kingdom and a long war upon 
the shoulders of his eight-year-old son, 
Narasimha I. 

After Ballala II had deposed his father in 
1172 a fresh phase commenced. Successes 
were achieved against the Kalacuri, who had 
usurped the Ca]ukya throne, and, after the 
initial victory over the S€vuna (the Maratha 
conqueror of the northern parts of those 
dominions), the Hoysala was in possession of 
vast tracts beyond the Tungabhadra. In 1192 
Ballála II assumed imperial titles: he had 
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almost achieved the summit of his ambitions 
—for the unification of the Kannada people 
south of the Krishna river had been his aim— 
when à series of reverses at S€vuna hands led 
him in 1217—18 to turn his attention towards 
the south. There the Cola had been defeated 
by his erstwhile vassals, the Pandyas, and had 
called upon the Hoysala for aid. Ballala 
was not slow to assist his relation by marriage, 
chiefly because he anticipated achieving some 
profit from this intervention. 

The change in view-point was, however, 
a serious aberration, and the year 1218 we 
may count as the commencement of the 
dynasty’s decline. Narasimha II, succeeding 
in 1220, was obliged to intervene thrice in 
the Céla’s affairs, and in the end set up his 
son Sömëśvara as ruler of a small tract on the 
Kaveri river near Srt-Raügam to keep the 
peace between the rivals and assist the Cala 
at a price. It was hoped that from the profits 
of this southern establishment the Hoysala 
would be able to defeat the S€vuna in the 
north—a vain hope, for SOm@Svara became 
so absorbed in the politics of the Tamil 
country that he neglected his affairs on the 
plateau. He seldom visited Dorasamudra, 
the capital, even after his accession, and 
allowed Hoysala diplomatic activity in the 
north to lapse. In 1257, moreover, Sundara 
Pandya conquered every principality in the 
plains as far northwards as the frontier of the 
Kakattya dominions. The blow to Hoysala 
prestige was great: as the Pandya’s licensee 
Rámanátha, Sémé@vara’s son by Dévika-dévi, 
ruled the Hoysala fief in the south, while 
Narasimha III, SOméSvara’s son by Bijjala- 
devi, ruled the old kingdom at Dorasamudra. 

The level of prosperity in the kingdom had 
fallen sharply since 1220, and only the youth- 
ful vigour of Narasimha’s son Ballala III 
managed to raise the Hoysala country to 
some degree of its former grandeur. Soon, 
however, the decay of his finances was 
hastened by ill-considered movements in all 
directions; these followed upon the disastrous 
civil war waged by Ramanitha against his 
half-brother and nephew, in order to secure 
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the plateau for himself after his eviction from 
the ephemeral kingdom in the plain. 

The reunited kingdom of Ballala III was 
weak and a prey to the activities of sur- 
rounding chiefs. Ballála's attempts to keep 
order on his frontiers only lessened his overall 
power within the kingdom and encouraged 
a spirit of independence among his vassals. 

It was in this condition that the Muslim 
conqueror ‘of the Sévuna and Kakatiya 
found the Hoysala. After perhaps a fort- 
night's fighting and tergiversation Ballala 
submitted to Malik Natb, the deputy of 
‘Al’ ud Din of Delhi. His submission was 
encouraged not only by fear of the conse- 
quences of refusal, but also by anticipation of 
rewards both in specie and prestige if he 
complied with the Muslim’s request to lead 
the expedition by a secret path into the Cóla- 
Pándya country. This duty he performed, 
though without any great success from his 
own point of view. 

After 1311 Ballala maintained a sub- 
servient attitude to the Muslims at Delhi, 
until, about 25 years later, the threat of 
greater pressure from the Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughluq led him to partake in a revival 
of Hinda activity and to acquiesce in the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijayanagara 
under the apostate sons of Sañgama. While 
preoccupied, again, with the chances of a 
renewal of Hoysala power in the south, and 
planning the overthrow of the petty Muslim 
Sultanate of Madura, Ballala's kingdom was 
absorbed gradually by Vijayanagara officials, 
and the death of the king at the hands of the 
Muslims in 1343 found his successor, aided 
by few powerful vassals, unable to preserve 
the unity of the administration. Thus the 
dynasty collapsed: the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty soon won vacant possession of the 
entire Hoysala country. 

The Hoysala dynasty was destroyed more 
by its own inordinate ambition and by its 
inevitably inadequate administrative machin- 
ery, than by the attack of the Muslims or the 
infiltration of the Hindu power of Vijayana- 
gara. 
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‘The account is accompanied by a chapter 
on the administration of the Hoysala country, 
giving details of legal and fiscal proceedings. 
The five maps provided show almost all the 
villages existing during the period, and enable 
a fairly exact knowledge to be obtained of 
the extent of the Hoysala dominions, making 
it possible to follow the campaigns of the 
individual kings and the fluctuations of the 
frontiers. 

Much light has necessarily been thrown 
on the political history of a score or more of 
the neighbouring dynasties. 


Principal Sources: 
I. Epigraphical. 

Epigraphia Indica; Epigraphia Carnatica; 
Pudukkottai Inscriptions; South Indian 
Inscriptions; Archaeological and Epi- 
graphical Reports of Hyderabad, My- 
sore, Madras and Bombay; Sir Walter 
Elliot's lithographed collection of South 
Indian Inscriptions at the Royal Asiatic 
Society's premises. 


2. Literary. 


A. Printed. 

Ganga devi, Madhuravijayam. 

Hémadri, Caturvargacintamani. 

Mallikarjuna, Sgktisudharnava. 

Rudrabhatta, Fagannathavijaya. 

Anon, Kaytlolugu. ] 

The Arunacala-purdnam. 

Barani, Tarkhi i Firdz Shahi. 

Firishtah, Gulshan i Ibrahimi; Tarikh i 
Nauras Namah. 

Ibn Battüath, Tubfah ul nuzzar. 

Amir Khusrau, Khazdin ul Futüh; 
Duwal Rani Khadir Khan. 

Wassaf, Tarikh 1 Wassaf. 

Francis Buchanan, Journey from Ma- 
dras, etc. 


B. Manuscript: 


Elliot’s and Mackenzie’s collections at 
the India Office Library. 
"Isami, Futzh us Salatin. (MS. I.O. 


3089). 
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A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44.] 


THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted to the Public Record Office during 1949, see 
IIIth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


l COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


British Museum. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949.1 

Diary of the siege of Quebec by an American force, written by a member of the garrison, 
1775-1776 (Add. MS. 46840). 

Letters from George Canning to Edward Bootle-Wilbraham, Baron Skelmersdale, 
1792-1827 (Add. MS. 46841). 

Letters of John Noyes, M.P. for Calne, and his wife, 1604-1610 (Add. MS. 46842). 

Commonplace-book of John Edwards of Chirkland, including copies of letters of Henry 
VI, Margaret of Anjou and Bishop Beckington, 15th cent. (Add. MS. 46846). 

Official and private papers of B. B. Weil, resident government contractor at Mafeking 
during the siege, 1899-1900 (Add. MSS. 46848-46855). 

Further letters of Horatio Walpole, later Baron Walpole of Walterton, as Plenipoten- 
tiary at Paris, 1725 (Add. MS. 46856). 

Further Florence Nightingale letters (Add. MS. 46865). 

Letters from Admiral Sir Thomas Briggs, Superintendent of the Malta dockyard, to 
Sir John Franklin, the arctic explorer, and Lady Franklin, 1831-1840 (Add. MS. 46868). 

Journal of Commander Thomas Hawker, R.N., in H.M.S. ‘Alexander’, 1796-1802 
(Add. MS. 46869). 

Further papers of General Sir George Don, Deputy Adjutant-General, to the army 
commanded by the duke of York in the Netherlands, 1793-1818 (Add. MSS. 46883, 
46884). 

Chartulary of Ramsey abbey, early 14th cent. (Eg. 3663). 

Further records of the manor of Ashey and Ryde in the Isle of Wight, 17th cent. (Add. 
Ch. 74774-74796). 

Patent granting lands of St. Guthlac's priory, Hereford, to Sir John Price, 1544 (Add. 
Ch. 74848). | 

A. J. CorrrNs. 


1 Note-—Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally arranged and bound, 
and inclusion of a MS, in this list does not imply that it is now available for study. 
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Bodleian Library. ' Historical manuscripts acquired in 1949 include: 


Quadrilogus Vitae S. Thomae Becket, 13th cent. (MS. Lyell 5.) . 

Martinus Polonus with continuations to 1314 and 1328 and Brut chronicle to 1333. 
(MS. Lyell 17.) 

R. Dymock, Liber contra duodecim haereses et errores Lollardorum, c. 1400. (MS. 
Lat. th. e. 30.) 

Higden, Polychronicon with continuation from 1328 to 1400. (MS. Lyell 21.) 

Register of Honour of Richmond, c. 1410. (MS. Lyell 22.) 

Indenture for renewal of trade treaty with Flanders, 1419. (MS. Lat. hist. a. 3.) 

Handbook of forest administration, mid-1 5th cent. (MS. Lyell 32.) 

Genealogical chronicle from Adam to Christ and Edward IV, 1461. (MS. Lyell 33.) 

Chronicle from Brut to the accession of Edward IV, c. 1461. (MS. Lyell 34.) 

Commonplace book containing accounts relating to journeys of Winchester scholars, 
c. 1482. (MS. Lyell 35.) 

Abingdon cartulary, c. 1300 with additions to 1498. (MS. Lyell 15.) 

Observations Politicall and civil by T. B.[ushell?] Early 17th cent. (MS. Don. d. 93.) 

Papers of Philip and Matthew Henry with the latter's diary, 1651/2, 1680/1713. 
(MSS. Eng. lett. e. 29, Eng. misc. e. 330-1, d. 311, c. 293-4.) 

Register of Privy Council warrants and grants, 1661—2. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 311.) 

Commonplace book of T. Markwicke, dissenter, c. 1680. (MS. Eng. th. c. 61.) 

Memoirs of Sir G. Talbot, 17th cent. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 312.) 

Notebook of questions to bé asked at trial of Anthony Ashley Cooper, first earl of 
Shaftesbury, 1681. (MS. Don. f. 7.) 

Journal of the reception of foreign ministers, 1674—5, 1680-1703. (MS. Fr. c. 26.) 

Diplomatic papers of Paul Sixtus Trantston, graf zu Falckenstein, 1647—76, Jeronimo 
de Eguia, 1677—8, Melchor Rafael de Macanaz, 1727—47 and Eugene of Savoy, 1727. 
(MS. Span. c. 14.) 

Description of Grenada, 1778, state of Carriacou, 1777, and answers to queries for 
"Tobago, 1775. (MS. W. Ind. r. 4 (1-3).) 

Lord Lugard, Uganda diaries, 1890—2 and West Africa diary and letter book, 1894. 
(MS. Afr. s. 64—8.) 

The Ewelme hospital muniment$, on deposit, are now available. 

A transfer from Cuddesdon Palace of more diocesan papers, including correspondence of 
Fell, Secker, Randolph and Moss, answers to Articles of Inquiry from 1738 and two indexes 
by Canon Oldfield. 

Further details may be found in Bodleian Library Record. 

W. O. HASSALL. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Bristol. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 
Westbury, Wilts. Brief on the qualifications of voters in the borough submitted in the 
interests of Lord Abingdon to Sir Fletcher Norton, June 22, 1767. 
Bristol. Lease by Thomas Stock to Samuel Lund Fry of sugar-houses and premises in or 
near Old Market, Bristol, t November, 1836. 
Pinney Papers. Two further large deposits: 
(a) from Lady Pinney, Racedown, Dorset; 
(b) from Mrs. Musters, Somerton Erleigh, Somerset. 
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Nassau William Senior (1790-1864), economist. Journal, 1857—63 (MS. copy of). 


16 volumes. 
Denis P. Teihea: Notebooks, 1936-39. 5 vols. 
F. L. Kent. 


Durham. Historical MSS. acquired in-1949 include:— 
. James Mickleton, MS. notes in an interleaved copy of J. Davies, The ancient rites . 
of Durham, c. 1718. 
Durham University Choral Society, minutes i accounts, 1903-21. 
Publication: descriptions of 32 select-medieval MSS. in Durham Philobiblion, vol. i. pt. 2. 


D. RAMAGE. 


St Andrews. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949 include:— 


George Buchanan. Ane invective against the family of Hamiltone by Mr. George 
Buchannan. 1570. (17th cent. MS. of Ane admonition direct to the trew lords, maintenaris of 
the Kings Graces authoritie. 1571.) 

Sir John Scot, Lord Scotstarvet. The staggering state of the Scots statesmen. 1550-1650. 
(17th cent. MS.) 

Account book of a Scottish firm. 1716-1728. 

Balgonie estate records. 1767-1810. 

: G. H. BusHNELL. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
Essex 


Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford. Principal historical MSS. acquired in 1948 
and 1949:— 


Maldon borough records.» 


Court records. An almost complete series of proceedings of the various courts, 1383- 
1835. From 1383 to 1595, only one series of records was kept, viz. the weekly ‘court of 
record’ for civil actions, the quarterly ‘court general’ (later, quarter sessions), the half-yearly 
court leet, the yearly view of frankpledge, the yearly ‘court of election’, the yearly petty view 
of gannockers and ‘foreigners’ in the borough, together with an occasional court of piepowder, 
‘admiralty court’ and ‘assembly of the House’ for administrative purposes. There are later 
enrolments for the ‘court of record’, 1596-1768, for the quarter sessions, court leet, pie- 
powder court, and ‘assembly of the House’, 1606-1744, 1810—35, and for the ‘admiralty 
court,’ 1574—1639. Inaddition to these formal enrolments, there are many papers, from 1437, 
giving additional details of individual cases and lists of fines imposed. 

Coroners. Inquests, 1604—1768. 

Militia and volunteers. Papers relating to town armoury, muster lists, provision of 
powder, etc., 1539—1800. 

Title deeds and leases, from 1313; some of the earlier deeds are of Hatfield Peverel. 

Legal. Papers in many actions, 1287—1847. 


"d Deposited by Maldon Corporation. 
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Accounts. Bailiffs’, 1408-46; chamberlains’, 1453-1830, with subsidiary papers, femp. 
Hen. VIII—1738; papers relating to fee farm rent, 1409-1814; misc. accounts (e.g. rent 
collectors’, water bailiffs’, town clerks’), 1413-1810; rentals of borough property, 1597— 
18th cent. Also various assessments (e.g. for purveyance, land tax and house duty), 1408— 
1817. (There are some additional bailiffs’ and chamberlains’ accounts in the earliest court 
books.) 

Enrolments. Freemen, 1695-1847; apprenticeship indentures, 1565-1856; sacramental 
certificates and oaths of allegiance, etc., 1663-1853. 

Custumals. ‘The ‘White Book,’ containing copies of royal and episcopal borough charters? 
and other documents, and statement of the borough customs, reciting, 1155-1760. Customs 
of the borough (in English), 1444, 1468. Byelaws (in English), 1559. 

Miscellaneous. Orders from Privy Council, etc., 1586-1895; proclamations and royal 
briefs, 1604-1820; papers relating to charities, 1593—1686. 


Copped Hall estate (Conyers family). 

Manorial. Court rolls, etc. Epping altas Epping Bury and Epping Presbiter, 1541— 
1874, with cellarer's rolls, 1461—1 539, and rentals, 1616—1862. Campions in Epping, 1490— 
1874, with rentals, 1749-64, 1863. Chambers in Epping, 1573-1874, with rentals, 1857, 
1863. Shingle Hall in Epping, 1563-1795, with rentals, c. 1550-1707. Roydon Rothe, 
1541. 

Deeds. About goo, 1564—1892, chiefly of Epping and Waltham Holy Cross. 

Maps. Epping, 1634—1800. 

Estate. Survey and rental of Copped Hall estate (including manor of Epping Bury), 
t. 1621; estate papers, some relating to market at Epping and to enclosures, 1764—1852; brief 
for defendant in suit between lords of manors of Waltham Holy Cross and Epping to decide 
parish boundary, 1758. Numerous papers relating to forest, including original writ to sheriff 
of Essex to hold view of forest, with attached list of offences to be presented, 1584; roll of 
forest presentments, c. 1670; many papers, manuscript and printed, concerning the Epping 
Forest Commission and the renowned lawsuit, Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London versus Glasse, 1871—77, including MS. reports of proceedings of courts of verderers, 
attachment and swainmote, 1871. 

Miscellaneous. Original episcopal indulgence issued from Avignon by nine bishops to 
those worshipping at the free chapel of St. Margaret, Hopton Cangeford, Shropshire, 1345.7 


Albyns estate (Abdy family). 

Manorial. Court rolls, etc. Albyns in Stapleford Abbots and Navestock, 1567—1656. 
Stapleford Abbots, miscellaneous papers, c. 1720-1835. Barn Hall alias Barndon Hall in 
Tolleshunt Knights, 1618-1812. Mascallsbury in White Roothing, 1489-1765. Theydon 
Garnon, 1447, with particular, c. 1650. Park Hall in Theydon Garnon, 1438-41. Middle- 
mead alias Bassetts in Little Baddow, 1679-1832. 

Deeds. About 200, 1546-1840, mainly of Stapleford Abbots, Navestock, Virley, Great 
Wigborough, Theydon Garnon and White Roothing. 

Accounts. Estate accounts, chiefly of Barking, Woodford, Chigwell, Theydon Garnon 
and Matching, 1833-39. 


1 The extant royal charters, 1290—1810, have been retained by the Corporation, but photostats are 
available. 
2 The manor and advowson of Hopton Cangeford were held by the Conyers family, 1716-27. 
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Messing estate (Luckyn family). 

Manorial. Court rolls of Messing alias Messing Baynards, 1275-1607, 1678-1727, 
with rentals, 1397-1428, 1480-95, 1547-60, 1620-60, analysis roll, c. 1500 (citing from 
t. 1295), estreats, 1431-58, 1523, 1587-97, bailiffs’ accounts, 1351, 1395-1422; Bour- 
chiers Hall, 1382-1430, 1554-1611, with estreats, 1548-85; Harborough, 1422-1680, 
with surveys, c. 1440-52, and estreats, 1539; Messing and Harborough, rentals, 1495, and 
estreats, 1424, 1588-93; Messing, Bourchiers Hall and Harborough, rentals, 1627—52, 
1727—9, 1808—46, and estreats, 1584—6; all in Messing. Pebmarsh, rental, 1571. Hutton 
Hall in Hutton, 1378-96, 1489-1507, with rentals, 1610-26. Great and Little Birch, 
rentals, 1398, 1428. Deeds., About 725, including over 500 of Messing, c. 1160-1859 
(mostly 15th~18th cent.), 29 of Wakes Colne, 1580-1727, 88 of Bradfield, Mistley and 
Wix, c. 1280-1775, 60 of Pebmarsh and Great Henny, 1449—1776, and Wormingford, 
1646—1775. Maps of Messing, 1650, and Pebmarsh, 1771. Accounts of the Messing estate, 
1747771. i l 
Eastbury estate. 

Manorial. Terrier of Vallance, Gallance and East Hall in Dagenham and Barking, 
c. 1805. 


Deeds. 394, 1545—1914, chiefly of Barking, Dagenham, East and West Ham, Romford, 
Brentwood and Great Burstead. 


Maps. Barking, 1737; Dagenham, 1738, 1826; Great Burstead, 1808. 

Family and estate. Copies of deeds, etc., relating to right of presentation and tithes due 
to Hospital at Great Ilford, reciting 1503-93; terrier of uplands in Chadwell and Ripple 
wards of Barking, tithable to Eastbury Hall, 1791; Eastbury rectorial tithe accounts, 1822— 


35; papers relating to railway construction, 1856-85. Miscellaneous papers of Tombs, 
Weldale and Sterry families, 1622-1897. 


Braxted Hall estate (du Cane family) [see ante, xix. 44, xx. 151]. 
Diary of foreign journeys of Richard du Cane, junior, 1726-29. 


Audley End estate (Audley, Howard, Griffin and Neville families) [see ante, xxii. 78]. 

Miscellaneous archives, including accounts, 1706—1822; list of mechanics and labourers 
employed in Saffron Walden, 1832; a superb armorial pedigree, 1560 (with later additions), 
of the Cornwallis family; several important plans of proposed defences at Harwich and 
Tilbury, prepared at the time of the threatened invasion by the French. 


Ingatestone Hall estate (Petre family) [see ante, xvii. 53, xviii. 90, xx. 151, xxi. 265]. 


Estate and household account books, 1539-65; enrolment book of deeds of Sir William 
Petre's estate, c. 1565. 


Rivenhall Place estate (Western family) [see ante, xviii. 9o, xx. 151]. 
Personal accounts, 1729-35. 


Easton Lodge estate (Maynard family) [see ante, xviii. 91, xix. 106, xx. 151]. 
Deeds. About 530, chiefly of Broxted, Great Easton and Tilty, 1393—-1882.? 


1 Transferred on long term loan from the Hertfordshire Record Office. 
2 The major portion of Easton Lodge muniments was destroyed in the fire there in 1918. 
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Friday Hill estate [see ante, xix. 106]. 

Court rolls and rentals of Chingford Comitis, 1660-1934, with extracts, in English, from 
rolls, 1 366—1518; about 28 deeds and other family papers, 1555—1865, including pardon by 
letters patent, 1621, to Thomas Boothby and nine others for encroachments in forest of 
Waltham in Wanstead, West Ham, Chingford, Walthamstow and Epping. 


Other manorial records. 

Court rolls of Havering-atte-Bower, 1382-1773; Barringtons in Chigwell, 1653-1925; 
Mount Bures, 1549—65, 1625-87; West Mersea, Fingringhoe and Pete Hall in Peldon, 
1559-1636, with copy of agreement made between prior of Mersea and tenants of West 
Mersea (made after the burning of the rolls), concerning customs to be rendered, 1382; 
Braintree, 1616—1893; Lamarsh, 1640-1748; Great Holland, 1545-1734; Graves Hall in 
Sible Hedingham, 1487-1745, with additional rental, 1384; Bloys in Sible Hedingham, 
1491-1747; North Weald Bassett, 1741-93; Rettendon, 1422-1791; Woodham Walter, 
<£. 1700-1936; Little Chishall, 1634—97, 1798-1913; Kirby, 1711—20, and custumal (later 
copies) of Thorpe, Kirby and Walton-le-Soken, 1509; Great Bentley, 1562-77; Boxted 
Hall, 1680-92; Reeves Hall in East Mersea, 1678—83; Stisted Hall, 1765-1928; Great 
Bardfield with Bardfield Saling, 1808—1935; Faites and Wades in Dedham, Lawford and 
Ardleigh, 1809—1921; Dale Hall in Lawford, 1842—1907; rental of East Ham, 1717; 
Great Bromley, 1483-1733, with rental and customs roll, c. 1380; Duddenhoe Grange in 
Wenden Lofts, 1653-1718; Bourchers Hall in Aldham, 1607—16; Chingford Earls, 1463— 
75; Leaden Roothing, 1538—54; borough and manor of Great Bardfield, 1384—5. Estreat 
roll of Martels Hall in Ardleigh, 1540. Compoti of Gilbert Barre, ‘serjeant’ of manor of 
Wix, 1343-89. Honour of Raleigh, rental, c. 1555, customs and usages, c. 1575. 


Other deeds. 


40 deeds of Kelvedon Hatch (Dolby family), and family papers, 1594—1786, including 
deed of covenants between William Dolby, sheriff of Essex and two undersheriffs, 1782; 23 of 
Hatfield Broad Oak (Down Hall estate), 1580—1800; 150 of Widford (Hylands estate), 
1635—1894; 46 deeds of Great Sampford and Hempstead, 1622—1869; 111 deeds of Thaxted, 
including 47 of Park Farm estate, 1736—1912; 38 of Messing and Inworth, 1614—1865; 
220 of Arkesden, 1406-1859; 36 of Hatfield Peverel, 1711—1865; and 69 of Kirby-le- 
Soken, 1613-1826; also a few deeds of Writtle and Great Totham, 1370—1559, Wenning- 
ton, 1566—92, Hatfield Broad Oak, 1460—1676, and Feering, 1625-1717. In addition the 
office has received about 2,000 deeds of other parishes, from 1323, and about 4,000 deeds of 
Braintree and north-east Essex (not yet catalogued), 1 sth-19th centuries. 


Miscellaneous. 


Account book of Butchers Farm, Little Dunmow, 1817—71; account book of a Brent- 
wood blacksmith, 1796—1801. 

Inventory of household furniture, plate, prints and books and farming stock and imple- 
ments at Manuden Hall, 1789. 

River Stour Navigation: papers, 1705-1829. 

Chelmer-Blackwater Navigation: papers, 1733-1830. 

A very large quantity of early and mid-nineteenth century papers, relating to agriculture, 
changes in land ownership, railways, savings associations, education, small local businesses, etc. 
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Other official records. 


Lieutenancy: papers of clerk to meetings of deputy-lieutenants and justices for Tendring 
sub-division, 1803-16. 

Petty sessions: Freshwell, minute books, 2 vols., 1830-65. 

Coroners: exempt jurisdiction of Writtle and Roxwell, verdicts and depositions, 1801—36. 


Parish records. 


„A very considerable quantity of additional records. Some or all of the official archives of 
nearly 300 Essex parishes have now been deposited in the Essex (Diocesan) Record Office, 
and a 250-page catalogue, Essex Parish Records, listing these as well as those remaining in 
parochial custody, is in the press; July 1950 (Essex Record Office Publications no. 7). Out- 
standing accessions during 1948 and 1949 were: exceptionally large collections for Great 
Baddow, Braintree (including one of the minute books of the closed vestry or ‘Company of 
the Four and Twenty’, 1619—1712), Earls Colne, and Little Waltham (including 157 charity 
deeds from c. 1275); a ‘parish book’ of Great Easton, 1577—1689, with detailed accounts of 
churchwardens from 1577, constables from 1578, collectors of the poor from 1578, and 
surveyors for 1581; and accounts of churchwardens, 1562—1649, and collectors for the poor, 
1576—94, for Wivenhoe. Several thousands of additional poor law settlement papers and 
apprenticeship indentures have been received. 


Essex Record Office Publications (1948-49). 


Guide to the Essex Record Office: Part II, Estate, Family, Ecclesiastical and other Deposited 
Archives (29 illustrations and selected transcripts), edited by F. G. Emmison. 

Some Examples of English Handwriting: from Essex Official, Ecclesiastical, Estate and 
Family Archives, 12th to 17th cent. (25 full-page illustrations, with transcripts, notes and 
translations), edited by Hilda E. P. Grieve. 

F. G. Emmison. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Gloucestershire Records Office, Shire Hall, Gloucester. Historical MSS. acquired July 
1948—December 1949. 


Records of official and semi-official bodies. 


Badgeworth highway board minutes, 1863-1900. Chepstow turnpike trust minutes, 
accounts, deeds and papers, 1758-1871. Ladden Brook Valley: documents relating to com- 
missioners of sewers, 1862—1903, including 2 appointments signed by Queen Victoria. 
Newent: minutes of rural sanitary authority, highway board, Union assessment committee, 
school attendance committee, various periods, 1862—1912; turnpike trust accounts, 1872—79. 
Northleach town court book, 1548-1701. 


Parish and charity records. 

Aylburton chapel-of-ease (in eccles. parish of Lydney): chapel wardens’ accounts, 1769— 
1916; vestry minutes, 1854—94. Batsford: constables’ accounts, 1749—1832. Bishop’s 
Cleeve (ancient parish including Gotherington, Southam, Brockhampton, Woodmancote, 
Woolstone): records, mainly civil, 1695~1882, including settlement papers, 1713-1802; 
papers relating to the Straton Charity, 19th cent. Charlton Kings: records, mainly civil, 
1751—1900 (about 3,200 papers). Coberley: surveyors' accounts, 1783-1837. Dymock: 
valuation of parish, 1864. Gloucester: Lysons charities, 17th-r9th cent. Horsley: civil 
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records, 1765-1836. Newland: Jones charities, 1703-08. Painswick: lying-in charity, 
1833-61. Prestbury: churchwardens’ accounts, 1675-1866; constables’ and overseers 
accounts, 1684—1848. 


Ducie muniments. 

Manorial. Court rolls of Charlton (in Tetbury), 1663; Cromhall Abbotts, 1632-41; 
King’s Stanley, 1766; Stonehouse, Woodchester and King’s Stanley, 1496-1565; Tort- 
worth, 1371-1389, 1466-82; Woodchester, 1601; Winford, Somerset, 1586, with estreat 
of fines, 1618—20. - Draft court rolls and original presentments of Charlton (in Tetbury), 
1616-1629, 1652—3; Cromhall Abbotts, 1637-43, 1676—82, 1730~56; Tortworth, 1508— 
1509, 1667-80; Wickwar Borough, 1638-67; Wickwar Foreign, 1593, 1638-67; Wood- 
chester, 1626—31. Compotus rolls of Tortworth, 1393-4, 1403-4. Rental of Wickwar 
. Foreign, 1605. Protection granted by Lord La Warr to persons attending Wickwar market 
(draft), c. 1533. 

Deeds. About 2,650, c. 1520-1875 (137 being ante 1500), of (a) Gloucestershire, 
including Charfield (159), Cromhall (749), Nympsfield (54), Tetbury (60), Thornbury 
(170), Tortworth (246), Wickwar (389, 25 ante 1500), Woodchester (43); (b) Lancashire, 
mainly Manchester (574, 53 ante 1500); (c) other counties, including Somerset, mainly 
Winford (24, 11 ente 1500), Staffordshire (64, 42 ante 1500). Among the medieval deeds of 
Wickwar are 4 which give hitherto unknown particulars of the founding, by the La Warr 
family, of St. Bartholomew's hospital, Bristol. Some bundles of the later Manchester deeds 
are badly damaged; there is a memorandum in an estate account book describing how this 
happened through their burial in an alarm of French invasion in 1744. 

Estate and family. Estate account books and some papers, r8th—19th cent., chiefly of 
the Strangeways Hall (Manchester) estate; terriers and rentals of Gloucestershire estates, 
18th—19th cent.; MS. maps of Cromhall Abbots, Tortworth, and Wickwar manors, 1759-60, 
of Frocester, 1737, and plans of Tortworth estate, 1823-39; legal papers, 17th—18th 
cent.; money bonds to Sir Robt. Ducie, alderman of London, 1601—37; patents of sheriffs, 
lord lieutenants, and grants of other offices, 17th-19th cent., including provost-marshal of 
Barbados, 1716. 

Correspondence. Business and family letters, 17th—18th cent., some referring to the 
Civil War. They appear to have been selected for preservation by the 3rd earl of Ducie in 
1856, and include letters from Browne Willis (1682-1760) on antiquarian subjects, and 
letters to Captain- Francis Reynolds, R.N., from Admirals Hood, Keppel, Barrington, and 
others, c. 1760-85. 

Miscellaneous. Letter to Sir Robt. Ducie concerning shipment of volunteers to Sweden, 
1631, with signature of Charles I; letters to the sheriff of Glos., on musters (1635) and ship- 
money (1636), signed by the privy council. Papers of John Hartley, who became sheriff of 
Lancaster 1649, including some parish records of Manchester, petitions of Manchester 
inhabitants to the (Commonwealth) house of commons, grant of arms 1633, records of 
Hartley-Reynolds lawsuit over Strangeways estate, c. 1720. List of Manchester subscribers 
to thanksgiving fund after '45 rebellion. Book and papers relating to Manchester charities. 


Frampton Court muniments. (including earlier deposit). 
The earlier deeds relate mainly to the family of Clifford of Frampton, descended from 
Sir Walter de Clifford (d. 1190), brother of ‘Fair Rosamund’. The Clifford heiress married, 
in the 17th cent., a member of the Gloucestershire clothier family of Clutterbuck, and at 
the end of the 18th cent. a descendant, Nathaniel Winchcombe, resumed the name of Clifford. 
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Deeds. About 1,100 of Glos., 12th cent.—1828, including Frampton-on-Severn (about 
440), Stonehouse (50), Stroud (about 360). 

Family. Correspondence and papers of Clutterbuck, Gardner and Winchcombe families, 
mainly 18th cent., including business papers of James Winchcombe, clothier, and Giles 
Gardner, solicitor, and papers of Nathaniel Clifford as J.P. and Commandant of the Frampton 
Volunteers, 1799-1804. Papers relating to Glos. charities. Legal proceedings concerning 
fulling mills near Stroud, 1607-8. 


Guise munimentis. 

Manorial. Court rolls of manors of Churcham, 1389, 1439-44, 1507; Highnam, 
1385-96, 1417—22, 1558—60; Rodley, 1716—31, 1751—69; manor and hundred of King's 
Barton, 1786—1854, with presentments of King's Barton, 1769-92, 1832—51, and of Dud- 
stone, 1776-1831. Draft court rolls of Rodley, 1648—1840, with original presentments, and 
rental, 1614. Surveys of manors of Sir Wm. Cooke in Glos., 1607; Rodley, 1591, 1592. 

Deeds. Grants: of manor of Elmore to Anselm de Gyse [1274], and of lands in Minster- 
worth [ante 1274], both by John de Burgh, with fine seals; of Rendcomb and Hardwicke by 
John, count of Mortain, undated [14th cent. copy]. Deeds of Gloucester, 1633-77 (12); 
office of keeper and constable of Gloucester castle, 1670-1720. 

Estate and family. Rentals of Upleadon, 16th cent., Highnam etc., 1581, 17th cent., 
Rendcomb and Brockworth, 1808~1834 (3). Surveys of Highnam estate, 1805. Terrier 
of estates of Wm. Jones and Jn. Guise [1774]. Account book of Thos. Symes and Wm. 
Guise, successive owners of house at Winterbourne, 1663-1716. Cash books of Guise family, 
1768-1837. Accounts of iron-works at Ably Furnace [? Redbrook], 1799. 

Miscellaneous. Appointment and proceedings of commissioners concerning damage 
caused by R. Severn in manor of Rodley, 1652. 


Note:— Other records retained by the owner at Elmore Court include a quantity of 
medieval and later deeds, chiefly of Brockworth, Elmore, Highnam and Rendcomb, Glos., 
Wroughton and Lydiard Millicent, Wilts.; conveyance of manor of Aspley Guise, 1420; 
papal bull, 1484, legitimizing second marriage of Reginald Guise; survey of Elmore chapel 
lands, 1575; passport signed by Q. Elizabeth, 1593; miscellaneous and estate papers, 17th— 
19th cent.; commonplace books of Gen. Sir Jn. Wright Guise, Bt., G.C.B., and journal of 
campaign in Egypt, 1801; journals and notebooks of Sir Wm. Guise, 19th cent., and illu- 
minated pedigree (9 yds. long), c. 1840. 


Lawrence family. 

Manorial. Court rolls of manors of Sevenhampton and Brockhampton, 1609—54, 
1672-85. Custumal, 1503. 

Deeds. About goo, 13th cent.—1833, mainly of Glos., including Bishop’s Cleeve (91), 
Charlton Kings (79), Dowdeswell (31), Sevenhampton (429), Upper Slaughter (47), including 
medieval deeds of Slaughter family; Harkstead, Suffolk (57), 1455-1709. 

Family. Legal and other papers of Lawrence, Dodwell, Timbrell, Raleigh, and other 
families, 17th—19th cent., with pedigrees of Lawrence and Dodwell. 


Sedbury Park estate. 
Deeds. About 420 of Glos., 1655-1892, including Tidenham and Woolaston (360), 
Painswick (44). 
Estate maps. Painswick, 18th cent., Tidenham, 1835. 
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Stonehouse Court estate. 


Manorial. Court rolls of Stonehouse, King’s Stanley and Woodchester, 1461-1498, 
1506, 1533, 1554. Draft court rolls and original presentments of Stonehouse, 1567~1818; 
of Stonehouse, Woodchester, Tockington and King’s Stanley, 1486-7. Court books of 
Stonehouse, 1604-1799. Rentals, 1603, 1608, 1674. 

Deeds. About 260 of Glos., 1550-1858, including Stonehouse (160), Wotton-under- 
Edge (68). 

Family. Estate and legal documents, including statements of parishioners of Stonehouse 
concerning common rights, 1534. 


Smaller accessions. 


Manorial. Court books of Dumbleton, 1770—98, Longney, 1836-1920, Little Tayn- 
ton, 1607—38 [incorrectly given as Taynton, 1607—24, ante, xxii. 80]. Survey of Downing 
and Stoke Orchard, 1808. 

Deeds. About 2,100 of many Glos. parishes, 14th-19th cent., including Ampney St. ` 
Peter (38), Bisley (32), Bourton-on-the-Water (21), Cirencester (23), Eastleach Martin (26), 
Evenlode (21), Gloucester (61), Icomb (34), Iron Acton (52), Little Rissington (23), Min- 
chinhampton (75), Newent (64), Oddington (46), Painswick (21), Siddington (24), Stow- 
on-the-Wold (100), Stroud (20), Swindon (24), Taynton (167), Walton Cardiff (29), Whit- 
minster (32), Winchcombe (105). 16 deeds of Owlpen (de Olepenne and Daunt families), 
1309—1637; license to alienate manor of Walton Cardiff, 1558; deed of Gloucester, with 
surgeon's inventory of books and instruments, 1640. 

Estate and family. Rental of Ditchford, Blockley, 1661; survey of Eastleach Martin 
[see maps]; terriers of Hawling, 1748, 1755, 1821 [see maps]; estate maps: Bishop's Cleeve, 
c. 1731, 1778; Compton Abdale, 1821; Eastleach Martin, 1788, 1814; Hampnett, c. 1800; 
Hardwicke and Haresfield, 1699; Hawling, 1748, 1755, 1821; Lechlade, 1772; Leck- 
hampton, 1746; Newnham, 1764. Papers concerning families of Maddocks, Winterbotham, 
Page and Selfe, 17th—19th cent.; genealogical notes etc. on Newton family of Barrs Court; 
pedigrees of Hancox family of Bisley, Wynter family. 

Miscellaneous. Archdeacon Furney: material for history of Gloucester, c. 1750 (1 vol.); 
journals of Mary Russell, 1802, 1804, and Thos. Russell, 1835—42, describing tours in 
Wales and elsewhere; certificate’ from Merchant Adventurers about defective cloth at 
Amsterdam, 1596; inventory of Jonathan Witchell of Wotton-under-Edge, clothier, 1701; 
appointment of Royal Commissioners for Glos., signed by Charles II, 1659; duchy of 
Lancaster, misc. papers relating to duchy lands in Glos., 1786—1911; war books of Ampney 
Crucis, 1940, and Group Y Invasion Committee, Staunton; 100 apprenticeship indentures, 
1709-1894, mainly Bristol; memoranda of late Rev. Wm. L. Warne relating to Moreton- 
in-Marsh, Batsford etc. 

Irving Gray, 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
County Record Office, Stafford. Historical MSS: acquired in 1949 include:— 


GIFTs 


Agreement between the parishes of Stone and Eccleshall to set up a workhouse at Stone, 
1770. 
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Deposrrs 


Penkridge and Cannock Union, rate assessments, outdoor relief book, ete., 1808-45 (4). 
Stafford Union, minute books, 1836—56 (7). 
Ashley parish, records, 1655—1892. 

MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


County Record Office, Shire Hall, Warwick. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 
Manorial and estate records. 


Particulars of 25 manors and estates in Warwickshire; deeds and other documents relat- 
ing to the estates of the Du Moulin family in Fillongley, 1605—1873 and the Solihull United 
Charities in Solihull, Olton and Yardley, 1774—1868; survey of the manor of Rudfen with 
the Honour and part of the manor of Kenilworth, 1692. 

Plan of the estate of William Sheldon at Lower Brailes, 1763. 

Deeds relating to Atherstone, 1774—1782 ; Kingsbury, 1728-1823; Wixford, Shipston- 
on-Stour, Tredington and Pailton, 1646-1899 ; Warwick and Leamington, 1699-1842. 


Ecclesiastical and parish records. 

"Tidmington, registers, 1691—1833 ; Coventry cathedral, registers, 1714-1940 (earlier 
registers are fragmentary); Barton-on-the-Heath, tithe award, 1841 ; Ufton, tithe award, 
1844; Priors Marston, registers, 1689-1932; Dunchurch, poor law and charity records, 
1701-1913; Farnborough, churchwardens’ accounts and other parish records, 1665—1932; 
Radway, plan and list of burials in the old churchyard, 1949; Tysoe, poor law records, 
1738-1749, 1808-1833. 

St. Mary’s, Warwick, rejection by the bishop of Worcester of the claim by the prior of 
St. Sepulchre, Warwick, to a Chapter stall, 1396. 

Plans attached to petitions for faculties, 18th and 19th cent., altered apportionments of 
rentcharge in lieu of tithe, 19th cent. 


Borough sessions records. — 


Warwick, commission of the peace, 1836; sessions bundles, 1847—1849. 


School records. 


Logbooks of schools at Wormleighton, 1897—1948; Wellesbourne, 1904—1932 ; 
Warwick Coten End, 1884—1948. 


Miscellaneous. 


Papers of Captain Edward Cherry of the Warwickshire militia, 1799-1812; minute 
book of Sir William Bromley of his business as justice out of sessions, 1685—1 728; terrier of 
the common fields of Ryton-on-Dunsmore, 1735; Alcester Bank, issue of banknotes, 
1801-1802; Coventry, Leamington and Warwick Railway, papers connected with the 
promotion of the scheme, 1839—1842. 

: L. Encar STEPHENS. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


City Library, Gloucester. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949. 


Collection of 137 deeds relating to properties in Newland and adjacent parishes in the 
Forest of Dean, 1334-1555; Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 1678; West Hannam, Bitton, 
1695; Ampney Holy Cross, 1562. 

Correspondence between the bishop of Gloucester and the dean and chapter relating to 
the grant of reversionary patents of registrars, 11-18 Sept. 1770. 

Correspondence, counsels’ opinions, and other papers relating to various religious matters, 
diocese of Gloucester, 1776-1777. 

Conveyance of property in Wotton-under-Edge, 26 March 1845. 


P. W. BENNETT. 


LANCASHIRE 


Manchester Cathedral, Dean and Canons Muniment Room, including the Archives of the 
College of Christ. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949 (April-December). 


1. Comptrollers accounts 1933-1948, viz.: payments, 1934-1944 (2 vols.); receipts, 
1933-1948 (2 vols.); special offertories, 1934—1948 (2 vols.); collections and allocations 
thereof, 1938/9 (1 vol.); revenue, 1937-1946 (11 vols.). 

2. Deeds (transferred from Chapter Clerk's Office). (a) Special conveyances, etc.: 
churchwardens, and wardens and fellows of the College of Christ declaration of trust respect- 
ing dwelling houses in Fennel Street sold to the Manchester Commissioners 20 February 
1819. Lease by the wardens and fellows of the College of Christ to James Ackers, of a 
messuage with appurtenances situate in Parsonage Lane, 31 May 1836. Grant and convey- 
ance by the dean and canons, and G. H. Ackers to the Manchester Commissioners of a plot 
of land adjoining St. Mary’s Street, 22 March 1843. Conveyance by the dean and canons 
to the corporation of Salford of three plots of land and hereditaments in Broughton Road, 
Salford (consequential to Salford Improvement Act, 1870), 16 December 1879. Agreement 
between the bishop of Manchester and others, and the corporation of Manchester as to the 
cathedral churchyard, 20 February 1894 (2 copies). (b) Deed groups relating to chapter 
estates, surrendered to the dean and canons: deeds relating to property in Todd Street, Man- 
chester Central (premises for cathedral school), 1832-1835; property in Slate Lane, Long- 
sight, Kirkmanshulme, 1869—1879; buildings in St. Mary's churchyard, Manchester 
Central, 1847—1868; property in Rusholme, 1860-1881; lands in and near Deansgate, 1873 
(consequential to Manchester Corporation Waterworks Improvement Act, 1869); no. 96 
Deansgate, 1875—1891; St. Mary's parsonage, Manchester Central, 1836—1895; St. Michael's 
House, Lower Crumpsall, 1912—1930; property in South Parade, Parsonage Croft, 1847— 
1869; Salford estate, East Stanley Street to Paradise Street, 1795—1873; nos. 12 & 12a 
Parsonage Lane, 1848—1908; property in South Parade, St. Mary's, 1874—1889; various pro- 
perties in Newton and Newton Heath, 1802—1908. 

3. Plans. A collection of plans relating to Deansgate estate, drawn 1801/2, with a 
sheaf of explanatory notes (22 items). 


ALBERT E. J. HOLLAENDER. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND 
Newcastle upon Tyne Central Reference Library 


Collection of letters, etc., c. 4,000 items, from the Cowen family, including: 


(i) Correspondence of Joseph Cowen, 1892—1900, M.P. for Newcastle. 
(ii) Complete correspondence of the Northern Reform Union. 
(iii) Minute book and other records of the Newcastle F oreign Affairs Committee. 
(iv) Material connected with other radical organisations in Newcastle. 
(v) Material relating to co-operation, local mechanics’ institutions and the National 
Education League. 


E. Austin HiNTON. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
The William Salt Library, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1949 include:— 


GIFTS OR PURCHASES 


The minutes of the Parliamentary Army Commissioners at Stafford, 1643—45 (1 vol.). 

Deeds, etc.: c. 250 relating to Moseley, West Bromwich and Colton and the Whit- 
greave family; 98 relating to Pendeford Hall, Tettenhall and the Fowler family; 52 docu- 
ments, including accounts and rentals relating to the sale of estates mainly in Alrewas and 
Streethay, Staffs. and co. Surrey, property of William Moore, 1744—50; deeds and docu- 
ments relating to Cheddleton and Longdon (2) 1657—1754, Stone, 1684, Brewood, 1747. 

Admissions and surrenders: manor of Cannock and Rugeley, 1805; manor of Heywood, 
1736; manor of Penkridge, 1751—90 (4); manor of Kingswinford, 1794. 

The bailiff of Meir Hay collieries, Lane End, Longton, diary, daywork and accounts, 
1791-97. 


Deposits 


1765 deeds and documents of the Allen and Simkin families, including papers of the rectors 
of Stoke-on-Trent, letters, vouchers and documents relating mainly to Fenton Culvert, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Newcastle-under-Lyme, the manor and free chapel of Fulford and Stone, 
Staffordshire, and also Cheshire and Devon, 12th—19th cent. 

. Court rolls, rentals etc. of the manors of Norbury, High Offley and Tyrley, 1350—1771; 
Whitmore and Biddulph, 13th-19th cent; Madeley Holme, 1569-1602, 1652-1659 
(court rolls). 

Deeds and documents, including account books, rent books, rentals, maps and plans 
relating to estates and mines in Staffordshire, mainly 18th and 19th cent. 

go deeds and documents, including rentals, 17th and 18th cent., accounts, 17th-19th 
cent., ledger book, of the Honour of Tutbury, copy late 16th cent. 

168 deeds, documents and plans, relating mainly to Tamhorn and Bobbington, estates 
of Lord George Henry Cavendish, 1684—1833. 

85 deeds and documents TG mainly to Tamworth, 1607—1935. 


MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ. 
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‘YORKSHIRE 


Sheffield City Libraries. Department of Local History. Historical MSS. acquired in 
1949. 
I. Wentworth Woodhouse muniments (deposited on long loan by Earl Fitzwilliam 
and the ‘Trustees of the Wentworth Woodhouse Estates).* 


The collection falls roughly into the following main heads: 

(a) Letters etc. of Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford 1593-1641, comprising a 
number of bound volumes of letters to him, and some to members of his family from him. 
The letters date from 1612—1641, but the bulk of them relate to his Irish period in the 1630's 
and include letters from the king and government officials; letter books containing his letters 
to Laud and Secretaries Windebank and Coke; a terrier of his Yorkshire estates and three 
household books c. 1618; a diary of his French tour in 1612 and one or two MSS. about 
France; two or three journals of parliamentary proceedings (one at least a copy of one in the 
British Museum); a few miscellaneous items of a rather earlier date including the book of the 
Queen's household, 1553; some deeds containing Irish grants. 

` (b) Letters and papers of Thomas Watson-Wentworth, Ist marquis of Rockingham 
1693-1750, comprising his letter-book and letters to him; some papers about local prepara- 
tions to meet the rebels in 1745, including the original subscription list; his patents of nobility; 
miscellaneous material of genealogical interest, mainly extracts etc. 

(c) The letters and papers of Charles Watson-Wentworth 2nd marquis of Rockingham, 
1730-1782, comprising his political and personal correspondence with leading political 
figures and with his wife and sisters from the 1750’s to 1782; some official records of 1765-6 
including original cash book and pensions book, and reports from America; lists, reports etc. 
about exports and imports (especially colonial), ships, army, civil list during the whole period; . 
a certain amount of memoranda, and correspondence concerning his estate; stud books; 
a small number of letters to the marchioness after her husband’s death, 1782-1804. 

(The political correspondence contains a number of early American newspapers.) 

(d) The letters and papers of William Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, 2nd (and 4th) Earl Fitz- 
william, comprising many dealing with local politics, i.e. elections (York county, city and else- 
where), local disturbances in Yorkshire 1792—1812, Luddism, Selby bridge, (there are a 
large number of poll books, accounts etc. for the 1807 county election); official and routine 
matters coming under his supervision as lord lieutenant of the W. Riding, i.e. commission 
of sewers and yeomanry 1798-1817; correspondence, applications, household accounts, 
addresses etc. as lord lieutenant of Ireland, 1794—5; some political correspondence with 
whig leaders of the day; estate correspondence from his agents at Malton (Yorks), Went- 
worth Woodhouse (Yorks), and Co. Wexford, mainly early 19th cent. 

(e) Letters and papers of Charles William Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, 3rd (and 5th) Earl 
Fitzwilliam, 1786—1857, comprising small number of political letters both before and after 
he succeeded to the title; correspondence about the West Riding election of 1848 and others; 
continuation of the series of estate letters from Wentworth, Malton and Ireland; corres- 
pondence with his family, friends and legal advisers, various societies and institutions. 

(f) A series of estate ahd household account books and rentals for the Yorkshire and 
Irish estates of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

(g) Many chests of vouchers, mainly for the same period as the accounts. 

(h) Some papers of the Brights of Badsworth (the heiress of whom, Mary Bright, married 


1 A fuller typescript list of these papers can be consulted at Sheffield City Library. A copy is 
available in the library of the Institute. 
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and marquis of Rockingham), including a survey of the manor of Sheffield in the early 17th 
cent.; some correspondence of Sir John Bright in the Commonwealth period; weekly account 
books of the later 17th cent.; and 18th cent. rentals of the Bright estates at Ecclesall (Shef- 
field), Badsworth etc. 

(j) Wentworth stewards’ correspondence comprising letters from the marquis and 
marchioness of Rockingham and the 2nd and 3rd Earls Fitzwilliam, as well as general 
and private correspondence of the stewards, 1771-1870. 

(Nearly all the deeds and court rolls are still in the estate muniment room at Wentworth.) 

The following letters, papers etc. have come to Wentworth in various ways but are not 
part of the family muniments: 

(k) Correspondence etc. of Edmund Burke, 1744—1797, comprising letters to him from 
prominent political and literary persons and some letters from him; his correspondence book 
with the Committee of Congress at New York 1772—5; several note books; loose notes. 

(1) Correspondence of Governor (afterwards Sir John) Wentworth and Sir Charles 
Wentworth of the American family of Wentworth comprising letters written to them by the 
Rockinghams and Fitzwilliams. (Quite a small group.) 

(m) Correspondence of William, 3rd earl of Albemarle 1746—7 during his military career 
in Scotland and on the continent. (These apparently came to Wentworth accidentally when 
Colonel Keppel, afterwards 6th earl of Albemarle, was going through the Rockingham 
papers about 1840. ‘They comprise several large bundles.) 

2. Three volumes of customs records 1765—6, belonging to 2nd marquis of Rockingham. 
(These were sold with the contents of the library at Wentworth and purchased from Messrs. 
'Traylen of Guildford by the Sheffield City Library). Customs establishment for the Michael- 
mas, Christmas and Lady day quarters, 1765-6, ending 5 April 1766. 

3. Correspondence of Mr. H. J. Wilson of Sheffield, and M.P. for the Holmfirth division, 
concerning his giving financial support to the Sheffield Independent and the final negotiations 
for its purchase by him and the Rowntrees. 1895-1911. 

4. Various local deeds including: 17 relating to Clayton Damfield, Sheffield (1606-1716) 
2 relating to Darnall (1726-1794), 9 relating to Rotherham (1686—1800). 

5. Two small volumes originally (presumably) from the Wilson collection at Broomhead 
Hall containing a rate book of Bradfield, Dungworth, Stannington and Waldershelf, 1777; 
odd orders, petitions etc. of the chapelry at Bradfield at the time of the Civil War; a few 
letters to John Staniforth concering his position as agent of the Howards in Sheffield, 1652; 
justices’ order to constables in the West Riding 1697; inquisitions: at Knaresborough, post 
mortem of Thomas Johnson 21 November 1544; at Metheley post mortem of William 
Mowhouse (temp. Eliz.). 

6. A few letters to Mrs. Rawson of Wincobank Hall containing poems for an anti- 
slavery collection from Bernard Barton and others. 1838. 

7. 2 Letter books of William Vassall of Boston entitled: ‘Copy book of letters November 
27th, 1769 to July 24th, 1786,’ and ‘Copy book of letters from July 4th, 1786 to Jany 1st, 
1798.’ 

793 Some rate books and other civil parish records of the townships of Sheffield, 18th and 
19th cent. 


J. P. Lams. 
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B. MIGRATIONS 
[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 


References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalo 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of lot. 


e, page and number; to auctioneers’ 
e following are the principal cata- 


logues including bistorical MSS. which the Institute has received between February and June 1950: 
B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, no. 550; Wm. H. Robinson, no. 80; A. Rosenthal, Oxford, nos. 19, 20; Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. ii. 50, 3. iv. 50, 22. v. 50, 26. v. 50, 5. Vi. 50.] 


Miseellaneous Documents. 


English before 1608. 

. Peter of Blois, letters of, 14th cent. 
(E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., no. 89, p. 32, 
no. 226.) 

Registrum brevium, first half of 15th 

cent, beginning 8 Hen. VI. Cf. Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 25,028. (Martin Bres- 
lauer, no. 71, p. 23, no. 70.) 
. Fastolf, Sir John, letter, London, 23 Nov. 
1450, relating to his wife’s property at Castle 
Combe, Wiltshire. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. 
v. 1950, no. 213A.) 

Henry VII, signature to document giving 
a free pass to commissioners appointed to 
present the garter to the duke of Urbino. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 23. v. 1950, no. 238.) 

Paulet, William, Ist marquis of Win- 
chester, order to pay Philip Conway for 
carrying a letter from London to Lincoln- 
shire, 1568. (Orion Booksellers, no. 9, p. 
78, no. 871.) 

Elizabeth, Queen, letter, 22 March 1580, 

signed by the queen to Jacob Bronkhorst 
concerning Daniel Rogers. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, no. 199.) 
, Ruthven, William, earl of Gowrie, ac- 
count of his examination and death, 3 Aug. 
1584,c. 1620. (Wm. H. Robinson, no. 80, 
p. 158, no. 765.) 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, order of, 26 July 
1591, as a warden of the Stannaries, relating 
to the tin mines. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 
1950, no. 192.) 


English after 1608. 

Journals of the house of lords, index, 
Hen. VIII-1724; calendar, Hen. VII- 
1642, 1660—1724. (Grafton & Co., no. 
279; p. 25, no. 532.) 


Hartopp family (Leics.) papers, 1592— 
1683, c. 68 letters and documents, from the 
Clayton papers. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vi. 
1950, no. 246.) 

Connock, Richard, letter, 5 Nov. 1612, 
to Sir George More, treasurer of the house- 
hold of Prince Henry, concerning money 
disbursed ‘uppon His Highnes Comaund- 
ment for the North-West Passage’. (Wm. 
H. Robinson, no. 80, p. 123, no. 573). 

List of the royal army, 11 Feb. 1620, 
containing an estimate of the forces and 
money required for an army to protect the 
Palatinate. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vi. 1950, 
no. 210.) 

Prideaux family of Cornwall, c. 80 letters 
addressed to, 1622-1738. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
3. iv. 1950, no. 190.) 

‘A Summarie Collection of such statuts 
as materially conduce to the proofe of his 
maties right to the Tenthes, according to the 
‘Taxation of all Lands, Revenues, ete.’ c. 
1630. (Wm. H. Robinson, no. 8o, p. 89, 
no. 412.) 

Journal of the house of commons, 2 Dec. 
1647-26 Jan. 1647/48. (Grafton & Co., ` 
no. 279, p. 25, no. 531.) 

Charles II, contemporary account of the 
flight of. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vi. 1950, 
no. 254.) 

Business papers of Sir Eliab Harvey, 
of Chigwell, Essex, 1664~65. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 26. vi. 1950, no. 247.) 

Baxter, Richard, letter, n.d., to Richard 
Sargeant concerning the Separatist move- 
ment. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, no. 
276.) 

Exchequer warrants, 17th and 18th cent. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 27. ii. 1950, no. 269.) 

House of lords: ‘Remembrances for 
Order and Decency to be kept in the Upper 
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House of Parliament by ye Lds. when his 
Majestie is not there.’ c. 1700. (Wm. H. 
Robinson, no. 80, p. 77, no. 343.) 

. Parliament: ‘Remembrances for Order 
& Decency to be kept in the Upper House 
of Parliament by the Lords when His 
Majesty is not there, 1703: 2 further 
copies 1812—15. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vi. 
1950, no. 252.) 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
letter, 24 April 1709, to King Charles of 
Spain. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1950. 
no. 165.) 

House of lords, standing orders, numbered 
1-123, c. 1720. (Francis Edwards, no. 
701, p. 27, no. 541.) 

- Doddridge, Dr. Philip, account book, 
1735-1739. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1950, 
no. 167.) 

Diary of housekeeper to Thomas Secker, 
later archbishop of Canterbury, when bishop 
of Oxford, 16 May 1744 to 13 Nov. 1746. 
(Marlborough Rare Books Ltd., no. ro, 
P. 31, no. 104.) 

Carteret, Tohn, 1st Earl Granville, letter, 
25 July 1756 to Henry Fox, afterwards 1st 
Lord Holland. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 
no. 550, p. 98, no. 3192.) 

*An abstract of the gross and net produce 
of ye several branches of His Majesty's 
revenues under the receipt and management 
of the Commissioners of Excise,’ 1762-1764, 
owned by William Dowdeswell (Arthur 
Rogers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, no. 96, p. 12, 
no. 155.) 

Wesley family, George Whitfield, 
Methodism, correspondence, etc. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, nos. 326, 357—404.) 

Reddie, James (1773-1852), ¢ 55 
letters to. (Hodgson & Co., no. 4 of 1949- 
50, p. 32, no. 513.) 

Neville, Richard Aldworth  Griffn-, 
Lord Braybrooke, correspondence, c. 220 
letters, with James Grenville, Lord Glaston- 
bury, 1780-1824. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. 
ii. 1950, no. 250.) 

Eden, William, 1st Baron Auckland, 
letter, 27 Sept. 1786, from Paris to Sir 


William Hamilton at Naples. (B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford, no. 550, p. 98, no. 3197.) 
Bligh, William, journal, kept on board 
H.M.S. Providence, 1791-1792. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 671, p. 3, no. 1034.) 

Journals of Sir George Harnage,as George 
Blackman, relative to the commissions of 
H.M. ships Penelope, Dragon, Defiance, 
Hamadryad, Boyne, Salisbury and Raleigh. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, no. 548, p. 16, 
no. 238.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, Little 
Lucy, 9 Feb. 1778; standing orders ad- 
dressed to captains on the Mediterranean 
station, 9 Oct. 1805, H.M.S. Victory. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, nos. 184, 187.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 5 letters of, 
1802-1805. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, 
nos. 331—333. 335.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, Victory, 
2 Oct. 1805 to Capt. Bayntun. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27 ii. 1950, no. 272. 

Scott, John, secretary to Lord Nelson: 
letter book of H.M.S. Victory, 11 Aug. 1803 
to 27 Sept. 1805; 1o letters to his wife, from 
H.M.S. Victory, 16 Mar. 1803-13 Oct. 1805. 
(Messrs, Sotheby, 27. ii. 1950, n0s. 274, 275.) 

Pitt, William, letter 30 April [?1805] to 
earl of Camden, secretary for war. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 26. vi. 1950, no. 261.) 

Barker, Rev. Henry, chaplain of H.M.S. 
Defiance, diary, 1 Sep. 1805 to 29 Dec. 1810; 
17 letters to, from his father, 1802-1813. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, nos. 186, 187.) 

Smith, Sir Sydney, Admiral, 3 letters, 
Pompée off Salerno, 14-20 May 1806, to 
Capt. Bruce of the Marines. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, no. 188.) 

Banks, Sir Joseph, MS. material from the 
papers of, 1811-1815. (Bernard Quaritch, 
no. 671, p. 3, no. 37.) 

Canning, George, letter, 24 May 1812 
to Lord Liverpool. (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford, no. 550, p. 98, no. 3191.) 

House of lords, minutes, 8 Feb. 1813 to 
12 July 1815, 1 Feb. to 2 July 1816. 
(Thomas Thorp, no. 268, p. 33, no. 818.) 

Castlereagh, . Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
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letter to Lord Bathurst, 23 Nov. 1818. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, no. 550, p. 98, 
No. 3193.) 

Cato Street conspiracy, letter of John 
Scott, 1st earl of Eldon concerning, 24. Feb. 
1820. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, no. 550, 
p. 98, no. 3194.) 

Bowring, Sir John, c. 200 letters addressed 
to, by contemporary statesmen and others, 
1820-1860. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1950, 
nos. 193, 194.) 

Hay, John, Admiral, diary, 19 April 
1820 to 26 Nov. 1821, of service on the N. 
American coast; diary, 21 Aug. 1823 to 
20 May 1827, of a voyage to $. America; 
journals, 1822-1828, of service in the 
Mediterranean. (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 
1950, nos. 190, 189.) 

Coventry, Rev. William, journal kept on 
H.M.S. Canopus, 10 Aug. 1834 to 16 May 
1835. (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, 
no. 192.) 

Brunel, Sir Marc Isambard, 2 letters, 
1840 and 1843, relating to the Thames 
tunnel. (Orion Booksellers, no. 9, pp. 96 
—97, nos. 1004, 1005.) 

Livingstone, David, c. 35 letters of, 1853- 
66. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, nos. 
306-317.) 

Disraeli, Benjamin, earl of Beaconsfield, 
12 letters, Jan. to Oct. 1867, to C. Rivers 
Wilson. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, no. 
277.) 

Gladstone, W. E., 9 letters, 1870—73, to 
Robert Lowe. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, 
no. 290.) 


European 

Spain: 2 royal decrees, 20 May 1493 and 
1 June 1493, concerning the provisioning of 
Columbus' fleet, signed by Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain. (A. Rosenthal, Oxford, 
no. 20, p. I, no. I.) 

France: ‘Sacre de Claude de Bretagne, 
reine de France, 1514. From Lord 
Mostyn's MSS.; see Hist. MSS. Comm., 
gih Rept. (1874) App. p. 350, no. 74. 
(Martin Breslauer, no. 71, p. 25, no. 76.) 


Katherine of Aragon: letters to Francisco 
Quifíones, cardinal of Santa Croce, 3 Oct. 
[? 1529]; to Emperor Charles V, 8 Feb. 
1534. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 676, p. 100, 
no. 488.) 

Spain: 'carta executoria, Valladolid, 13 
Oct. 1542, of Charles V relating to local 
jurisdiction in Castille. (A. Rosenthal, 
Oxford, no. 20, p. 71, no. 293.) 

France: Coligny, Gaspard de, letter, 
Montreuil, 20 Feb. 1549, ‘to the Count 
Rheingraoc' [?  Rhingrave]. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, no. 225.) 

Melancthon, P., letter, Feb. 1560, to 
Jacob Runge. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 
1950, no. 323.) 

France: letter, 23 Nov. 1567, from 
Catherine de Medici to the duke of Anjou, 
concerning the disposition of the army. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 27, ii. 1950, no. 228.) 

Lang, Peter, of Brieg in Silesia, note book 


with autobiography, 1581-1583. (A. 
Rosenthal, Oxford, no. 20, p. 73, no. 
297.) 


France: Lorraine, Charles de, duc de 
Mayenne, letter, 23 Oct. 1598, to the king. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, no. 223.) 

France: Guise, Louis III de Lorraine, 
cardinal de, letter, n.d., concerning the 
Huguenots. (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, 
no. 224.) 

Netherlands: *A Breiffe Discourse off the 
Lowe Countryes, and first of the Lowe 
Countryes of Albertus,’ c. 1620. (Wm. H. 
Robinson, no. 80, p. 122, no. 568.) 

France: collection of over 5,700 letters 
and documents signed by ministers of Louis 
XIV, 1666-1689, Phillipps MS. 7442. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 27. ii. 1950, no. 227.) 

Malta: 17th cent. MS. with information 
on dignities, finances, etc., of the Knights of 
Malta. Phillipps MS. 5734. (Wm. H. 
Robinson, no. 80, p. 98, no. 455.) 

France: docts. relating to the de Hindt 
family of Lorraine and Sedan, 17th and 18th 
cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, no. 
215.) 

Prideaux, Sir Edmond, diary of travels in 
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France, 1710-12. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 
1950, no. 191.) 

Alberoni, Giulio, Cardinal, letter, 16 Sep. 
1715, to the duke of Orleans. (B. H. Black- 
well, Oxford, no. 550, p. 97, no. 3189.) 

Gibraltar, journal of the siege of, 2 Feb. 
to 12 June 1727 by Col. John Guise. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1950, no. 164.) 

Minorca, journal of the siege of St. 
Philip’s castle, 1756. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. 
iv. 1950, no. 164.) 

Mountstuart, Lord, consular correspond- 
ence addressed to, from Genoa, Venice, Nice, 
Leghorn etc. 1776—1783. See ante xxii. 212. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 27. ii. 1950, no. 268.) 

Enghien, L. Antoine, duc d', letter, 
Baden, 12 Feb. 1804, offering his services to 
England. (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, 
no. 213.) 

Journal of a visit to France and Italy, 
1818-1819). Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, 
no. 173.) 

Suez canal papers, including 3 maps, one 
of 1844, and a report to the emperor of 
Austria, 1844, outlining advantages to be 
derived by Austria if the scheme were to be 
financed by Austria and Germany. (Orion 
Booksellers, no. 9, p. 17, no 103A.) 


British Local. 

Beds.: deeds, 12 Feb. 1554 and 28 Nov. 
I555, relating to property in Knotting. 
(Bernard Quaritch, no. 676, p. 59, nos. 
299, 300.) ; 

Bucks: butler’s account book for domestic 
expenses at Wilton House, Wilton Park, nr. 
Beaconsfield, from 1808 to 1817. (Stanley 
Crowe, ‘A collection of books . . . relating 
to the counties of Bucks, Herts, etc., no. 31.) 

Durham: 18 documents, 17th and 18th 
cent. relating to Sedgfield and Morden. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vi. 1950, no. 251.) 

Lancashire: c. 146 documents, 1484— 
1802, relating to the Eastwood, Holden, 
Sager and Whitehead families and their pro- 
perties in Lancashire. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. 
vi. 1950, no. 250.) 


London: indenture between Sir Thomas 
Leigh, knight . . . and ‘Rychard Tailford 
Citizen and Upholster of London,’ referring 
to the sale of ‘Shoppes, Cellars, messuages,’ 
etc. 20 Nov. 1566. (G. H. Last, Bromley, 
no. 277, p. 9, no. 222.) 

London: collection relating to the manors 
of Stepney and Hackney and a dispute 
between the tenants and the lord of the 
manors, Sir Thomas Wentworth, first earl 
of Strafford. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. ii. 1950, 
no. 211.) 

London directory, 1677, by W. J. Harvey. 
(Grafton & Co., no. 279, p. 28, no. 563.) 

Norfolk: court roll of Billingford, 1590- 
1599.  (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 1950, 
no. 232.) 

Norfolk: survey of the manor of East- 
dean and of the lands of Thomas Cecil, earl 
of Exeter, 1614. (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. v. 
1950, no. 233.) 

Northants: records of St. Gregory's court 
held at ‘Towcester, 41 Eliz. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 3. iv. 1950, no. 169.) 

Northants: lease of a house in Tynewell, 
belonging to Lord Burghley, 1582. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 3. iv. 1950, no. 170.) 

Northants: 10 docs., 17th cent., relating 
to the manor of Winwick and to the Latham, 
Bicknell and Collins families. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. ii. 1950, no. 221.) 

Northants: constables’ book of Little 
Billing, 1707~1805. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. 
iv. 1950, no. 169.) 

Salop: deed relating toland in Ercall, 1391. 
(Alister Matthews, no. 36, p. 27, no. 738.) 

Wales and Shropshire: c. 160 documents, 
1530-1730, relating to the property of the 
Corbett family in Montgomeryshire and 
Shropshire. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vi. 1950, 
no. 253.) 

Yorkshire: grant of land in Goldale, 13th 
cent.; charter relating to Goldale, 13th cent.; 
charter of the hospital of York relating to 
lands in Litton, 12th cent.; 2 charters re- 
lating to land in Litton, n.d. Phillipps MS. 
34246. (Alister Matthews, no. 36, p. 27, 


nos. 742, 743.) 
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American and Overseas. 

Peru: ‘Interrogatorio del examen de los 
testigos de la información secreta de la 
residencia del Sefior Garcia Sarmiento de 
Sotomayor, Conde de Salvatierra, 5 May, 
1655. (A. Rosenthal, Oxford, no. 19, p. 17, 
no. 192.) 

Sharpe, Capt. Bartholomew, journal of 
his passage over land at the Isthmus of 
Darien to the South Sea of America, etc. c. 
1685. (Orion Booksellers, no. 9, p. 10, no. 
Sd orsi John, letter, Carrying Place 
of Sandusky, 3 Oct. 1764, relating to the 
making of a peace treaty with the Indians. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, no. 268.) 

West Indies: c. 100 letters from members 
of the Akers family written from the West 
Indies 1766—1797. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. ii. 
1950, no. 215.) 

Franklin, Benjamin, letter, Pennyslvania, 
9 Aug. 1768, to his wife. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
22. v. 1950, no. 183.) 

Rhode Island, letter, 23 Sept. 1773, of 
James Patison to Viscount Townshend, 
relating to the fighting for. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
5. vi. 1950, no. 269.) . 

Massachusetts Bay: letter book containing 
copies of despatches from General Gage, 
governor of Massachusetts Bay to the earl of 
Dartmouth, 28 Jan. to 15 Oct. 1775. (See 
Hist. MSS. Comm., z4th Report, App. X.) 
(Bernard Quaritch, no. 671, p. 70, no. 
1104.) 

Miralles, Juan de, 2 letters, 24 July 1779 
and 23 Aug. 1779, to Joseph de Galvez, 
minister to Charles III of Spain, reporting 
General Washington's actions in the field 
and the expected capture of Penobscot. (A. 
Rosenthal, Oxford, no. 20, p. 16, no. 21, 
p. 17, no. 22.) 

Hood, Samuel, Viscount, letter, 8 Oct. 
1781, concerning an attempt to relieve Lord 


Cornwallis at York in Chesapeake Bay. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, no. 294.) 

Journal of a voyage from England towards 
Madeira in the Hopewell of London; towards 
Porto Santo in H.M.S. Neptune (Lucius 
Manley, commander), by J. S. Horton, 1782. 
(Holland Bros., Birmingham, no. 475, p. 17, 
no. 336.) 

"Treaty between the Natchez Indians and 
King Charles IV, 14 May 1792. (A. Rosen- 
thal, Oxford, no. 19, p. 16, no. 180.) 

Philippine Islands: *Las Islas Filipinas: 
Observaciones sobre el estado politico y 
[economico] de las Yslas Filipinas,’ c. 1795. 
oa Rosenthal, Oxford, no. 19, p. 72, no. 
1184.) 

Bolivar Simon, letter, May 1818, to Col. 
Wilson from Camaguan. (Hodgson & Co. 
No. 4, of 1949—50, p. 33, no. 514.) 

India: papers relating to 1805—18, in- 
cluding contemporary copies of letters and 
transcripts of C. N. Ricketts, government 
secretary, and A. Burroughs, advocate 
general in 7 vols. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vi. 
1950, no. 259.) 

India: Hastings, Francis Rawdon—, mar- 
quess of Hastings, c. 200 letters, 1817-18, 
relating to India and the campaign against 
the Pindarees. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vi. 
1950, no. 258.) 

India: volume relating to Mahratta war. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, no. 545, p. 3, 
no. 40.) 

Journal of a voyage in the Pacific and 
Behring’s Straits in H.M.S. Blossom, Capt. 
F. W. Beechey, by James Wolfe, mate, 
1825—28. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi.. 1950, 
no. 267.) 

New York, conveyance of land in, 16 Oct. 
1829. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. vi. 1950, no. 
270.) 

Phillipps MS. 
1950, no. 234. 


Messrs. Sotheby, 23. v. 


ERRATUM. No. 67, 'Microphotography for Historians’: Volumes of British 
Parliamentary Papers, covering the years 1820—1835, are available in microprint to sub- 
scribers at from $1.25 to $1.875 per 1,000 pages and not as stated on p. 69. 
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(A) THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


BERNHER, AUGUSTINE, 97 


CHAMBERLAYNE, EDWARD, 97 
——, John, 97 


GREVILLE, SIR FULKE, 97 


Mice, Guy, 97 
Moore, John, 98 


PELL, ALBERT, 98 
RussELL, EDWARD, earl of Orford, 98 


Sum LEY, SIR THOMAS, 99 
Smith, Sir Thomas, 99 
Sparke or Sparkes, Joseph, 99 


i(B) HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ACCESSIONS AND MIGRATIONS) 


[Places mentioned in names and descriptions of turnpikes, turnpike trusts, and railways, are indexed 
under turnpikes, etc., with no cross-references from the place names. 

Classes of documents relating to landed property are not entered in the index, except when, on account 
of importance or rarity, the class possesses special diplomatic interest.] 


ABEOTS MORTON, Worcs, school records, 125 

Abdick, Som, 116 

Abdy family (Essex), 242 

Abel Smith family (Herts), 106 

Aberchalder, roo 

Aberdare, Glam, 133 dis 

Aberdeen, Relief Church, ror 

Abersannan, Carms, 134 

Abingdon, Berks, 3104; borough records, 1.; 
cartulary of abbey, 240 

———, earl of, Berkshire estates, 104; see also Bertie, 
Willoughby 

Ackera, G. H., 250 

— J 250 

A’Court family (Wilts), 122 

Acton Scott, Salop, tithes, 112 

Africa, 135 

——, West, 240 

Africa, H.M.S., log-book, 102 

Ainsworth, Lancs, 126 

Akers family (West Indies), 258 

Albemarle, earl of, see Keppel, George Thomas; 
Keppel, William 

Alberbury, Salop, 113 bis 

Alberoni, Giulio, Cardinal, 257 

Albrighton, Salop, petty sessions, rir 

Albyns estate, Essex, 242 

Alcester, Warws, bank records, 249 

Aldham, Essex, Bourchers Hall in, 244 

Aldworth family (Berks), 103 

Alexander III of Scotland, roo 


Alexander, H.M.S., 239 

All Cannings, Wilts, 123 

Allen family (Staffs), 251 

Aller, Som, 116, 117 

Alrewas, Staffs, 251 

Alveston, Warws, 131 

America, 252; committee of congress, 253; North, 
diary of service on coast of, 256; South, diary of 
voyage to, /5.; South Sea of, 258 

Amersham, Bucks, petty sessions, 105 

Amesbury, Wilts, 123 ; abbey, 128 

Ampney Crucis, Glos, war books, 248 

Holy Cross, Glos, 250 

——— St. Peter, Glos, 248 

Ampthill, Beds, 102 bis 

Amroth, Pembs, 134 

Amsterdam, 248 

‘Ancient rites . . . of Durham, The’, 241 

Andersfield, Som, 118 

Anjou, duke of, 256 

*Antiquaries Journal, The’, 128 

Antrobus archives, 128 

Apprenticeship indentures, 126 

Arborfield, Berks, 103 

Archer family (Berks), 104 

‘Archives: their educational value. Catalogue of 
an exhibition . . .' [Surrey], 121 

Ardchattan, Argylishire, minister of, 101 

Ardleigh, Essex, 244 ; Martels Hall in, id. 

Ardaley, Yorks, 126 





Ardyne, Argyll, 133 
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Areley Hall, Warws, 131 

—— Kings, Worcs, tithes, 124 
Arkesden, Essex, 244 

Arley, Worcs, tithes, 124. 
Arnold, Notts, rrr 


Ashbury, Berks, 103 bis; enclosure, 104; school, ib. 


Ashcott, Som, 117 

Ashey, I. of W., 239 

Ashford Carbonell, Salop, 122 
Ashley, Staffs, parish records, 249 
Ash Priors, Som, 117 

Ashtead, Surrey, 122 

Ashwell, Herts, 106 

Aspley Guise, Glos, 247 

Assize rolls, Berks, 104 

Astanton, Salop, 113 

Asterton, Salop, 113 

Astley family (Worcs), 124 

Aston, Berks, 103 

Astwell, Northants, 137 

Atcham, Salop, union, 112 
Atherstone, Warws, 249 

Auckland, Baron, see Eden, William 
Audley family (Essex), 243 

Audley End estate, Essex, 103, 243 
Augusta, log-book, 134 

Austria, emperor of, 257 

Avignon, 242 

Avon, river, Wilts, 123; Worcs, 124 
Axbridge, Som, 114 

Axford, Wilts, 123 

Aylburton, Glos, parish records, 245 
Aylesbury, Bucks, County Hall, 104; gaol, rog 
Aylesford, Kent, priory, 137 


BaBwoRTH, Notts, tithes, 110 
Bache family (Warws), 13x 

* Backwell, Som, 114 

Bacton, Suff, 119 

Badbury, Wilts, 123 

Badgeworth, Glos, highway board, 245 
Badsey, Worcs, school records, 125 
Bagginswood, Salop, tithes, 112 
Bagnall family (Worcs), 124 
Baldock, Herts, ros, 106 
Baldwyn family (Worcs), 124. 
Balgonie, Fife, 241 

Balliol, John, 100 
Baltonsborough, Som, 114 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 255° 
Barbados, provost-marshal of, 246 
Bardfield Saling, Essex, 244 
Bardley, Salop, tithes, 112 
Barjarg, Dumfriesshire, 133 
Barker, Rev. Henry, 255 
Barking, Essex, 242, 243 ter 
Barkway, Herts, 105, 106 ter 


Barley, Herts, 105, 106 bis 

Barnby Moor, Notts, parish records, 111 

Barnes, Surrey, tithes, 121 

Barnstone, Notts, tithes, 110 

Barre, Gilbert, 244 

Barrington, Samuel, Admiral, 246 

Barrow, Som, 114 . 

Barrs Court, Glos, 248 

Barton, Beds, 102 

— —, Bernard, 253 

Barton-on-the-Heath, Warws, tithes, 249 

Barwick, Herts, 105 

Baschurch, Galop, 1133 Surgical Home, 1b,; tithes, r12 

Basford, Notts, 111; union, ib. 

Batcombe, Som, tithes, 115 

Bath, Som, 117 ter, 123 

———, marquis of, 113 

Bathurst, Henry, 3rd Earl, 256 

Bathwick, Som, 117 

Batsford, Glos, 248; parish records, 245 

Battlesden, Beds, 102 

Bawdrip, Som, 117 

Baxter, Richard, 254 

Bayford, Herts, 105 

Bayntun, Capt, 255 

; Edward, Henry, 123 

—, Sir H. W., Admiral, 102 

Beaconsfield, Bucks, 257 

——, earl of: see Disraeli, Benjamin 

Beale family (Wilts), 123 

Becket, Quadrilogus Vitae S. Thomae, 240 

Beckington, Thomas, bishop, 239 

Beddington, Surrey, 120 

Bedford, 102 bis; County Record Office, id.; St. 
Mary's, ib. 

Bedford Level, 102 

Bedfordshire, County Record Office, roz, 106; 
Shire Horse Society, ib. quarter sessions, zb. 

Beechey, Capt. F. W., 258 

Beedon, Berks, 104 

Behring's Straits, journal of voyage in, 258 

Belbroughton, Worcs, 132 

Belgrave, Leics, 126 

Benares, India, resident superintendent of, 128 

Bengal, 138 

Benhall, Suff, 119 

Benham Valence, Berks, 103 

Benton family (Worcs), 124 

Beoley, Worcs, parish records, 131 

Berington family (Worcs), 124 dis 

Berkeley, Jane, Lady, 135 

—— family (Worcs), 124 bis 

Berkshire: administrative records, 102; assize roll, 
104; boards of guardians, 103; County Record 
Office, 102; parliamentary papers, 103; quarter 
sessions, 102; timber accounts, 104 

Bertie, Willoughby, earl of Abingdon, 240 

Bickenhall, Som, 117 
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Bicknell family (Northants), 257 

Bicton Heath, Salop, 114 

Biddulph, Staffs, 251 

Bidford, Warws, 131 

Bierton, Bucks, 105 

Biggleswade, Beds, 102 bis 

Billingford, Norf, 257 

Binfield, Berks, 103 

Bingham, Notts, union, rrr; tithes, r10 

Birch, W. de Gray, 109 

— family (Worcs), 124 

Birlingham, Worcs, enclosure, 125; tithes, 124 

Birmingham, Warws: Fire Office, 131; property in, 
ib. bis; Reference Library, ib.; University 
Library, 100 

Bishampton, Worcs, school records, 125 

Bishop’s Castle, Salop, enclosure, 112 

— Cleeve, Glos, 247, 248; parish records, 245 

— Harwell, Berks, 103 

Bishops Lydeard, Som, 117 

Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, parish records, 105 

Bisley, Glos, 248 bis 

Bitton, Glos, 250 

Blackman, George, 255 

Blackwell, William, 135 

Bletso, Fife, 133 

Blidworth, Notts, parish records, 111 

Bligh, Capt. W., 135 

—— , William, 255 

Blockley, Glos, 248 

Blois, Peter of, 254 

Blount, James, Lord Mountjoy, 128 

Bobbington, Staffs, 251 

Bodleian Library, 240 

“Bodleian Library Record,’ 240 

Boece, Hector, ror 

Bolingbroke estate, Berks, 104 

Bolivar, Simon, 258 

Bombay, governor of, 128 

Boningale, Salop, 111 

Boothby, Thomas, 244 

Bootle-Wilbraham, Edward Baron Skelmersdale, 
239 

Boston, Lincs, 106 

, U.S.A., 253 

Boucher, Jonathan, 137 

Bounty, H.M.S., 135 

Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos, 248 

Bowrey, Thomas, 138 

Bowring, Sir John, 256 

Box, Wilts, Charity School, 123 bis; stone quarries, 
ib.; vicar of, ib. 

Boxford, Berks, 104 bis; parish records, ib. 

Boxted Hall, Essex, 244 

Boyne, H.M.S., 255 

Brabant, duke of: see Godefroi III 

Bradden, Northants, 129 

Bradfield, Essex, 243 





Bradfield, Yorks, chapelry at 253; rate book, ib. 

Bradford, Som, 115 (5), 116 

Bradninch, Devon, 115 

Bradshaw, John, 126 

Braintree, Essex, 244 bis; parish records, 245 

Braiseworth, Suff, Old Hall, 118, 119; New Hall 
with Barnes, 118 

Bramcote, Notts, tithes, 110 

Bramfield, Suff, 119 

Bramley, Yorks, parish records, 132 

Brandeston, Suff, 119; Hall, 118 

Branson, Salop, 112 

Brass trade, 131 

Bratton, Som, 115 

— Clavel, Devon, 115 

——— Franceis, Devon, 116 

Bray, Berks, 103 bis, 104 

Braybrooke, Northants, 129; parish records, ib. 

——, Lord: see Neville, Richard Aldworth 
Griffin- 

Braydon, forest of, Wilts, 123 

Braxted Hall estate, Essex, 243 

Breadon Heath, Salop, enclosure, 112 

Brecon, Brecs, 134 

Breconshire, 133 

Bremhill, Wilts, 123 bis 

Brentwood, Essex, 243; blacksmith’s accounts, 


244 
Brewood, Staffs, 251 
Bricklehampton, Worcs, school records, 125 
Bridgewater, earls of: see Egerton 
Bridgnorth, Salop, 113 ds; parish records, 11: 
Bridgwater, Som, 114, 117 zer, 118 
‘Brief Guide to the Muniment Room, A’ [Leicester], 
126 
Brieg, Silesia, 256 
Brigg, Lincs, parish records, 107 
Briggs, Sir Thomas, Admiral, 239 
Bright, Sir John, 253 
252 
innholder, 137 











253 

Brigstock, Northants, 129 

Brinkworth, Wilts, 121, 122 bis, 123 

Brinnington, Chesh, 122 

Brislington, Som, 117 

Bristol, Glos, 2503 appe indentures, 248; 
property in, 240; St. Bartholomew’s hospital, 
246; University Library, 240 

British Fisheries Society, 133 

—— Museum, 239 

Brittany, 103 

Broadheath Common, Worcs, enclosure, 125 

Broad Hinton, Wilts, 123 

Broadwas, Worcs, 124 bis 

Broadway, Worcs, enclosure, 125 

Brockford, Suff, 120 

Brockhampton, Glos, 247; parish records, 245 


HISTORICAL 


Brockworth, Glos, 247 bis 

Brokenborough, Wilts, 121, 122 bis 

Brome, Suff, 120; Davellers in, 118; Ling Hallin, 
118, 119; priory, 119 

Bromfield, Salop, parish records, 112 

Bromham, Wilts, 123 dis 

Bromley, Sir William, 249 

Bromlow, Salop, school records, 111 

Bromsgrove, Worcs, 124; tithes, ib. 

———, Stoke Prior and District Land and Building 
Society, 125 

Bronkhurst, Jacob, 254 

Brooksbank family (Yorks), 132 

Broom, Warws, 131 

, Worcs, school records, 125 

Broomfield, Som, 114 bis 

Brotherton, Angus, 133 

Broughton Hall, Suff, 120 

Broughton-in-Amounderness, Lancs, parish records, 
106 

Broxted, Essex, 243 

Broxtowe, Notts, history of the hundred of, 129 

Bruce, Alexander, 100 

——, Capt., 255 

Bruisyard, Suff, 119 

Brundish, Suff, 119 bis 

Brunel, Sir Marc Isambard, 256 

Brushford, Som, 117 

Brut chronicle, 240 

Buchanan, George, 241 

Buck, Samuel, recorder of Leeds, 132 

Buckerell, Devon, 115 (6), 116 

Francis, Devon, 115 

Buckingham, Bucks, Gawcott, Prebend End, en- 
closures, 105 

Buckinghamshire, 257; County Hall, 104; 
nursing associations, 105; quarter sessions, 104. 

Buckland, Surrey, tithes, 121 

abbey, Devon, 126 

St. Mary, Som, 116 bis 

Buildwas, Salop, 113 

Bulcote, Notts, parish records, 111 

Bulkington, Wilts, 123 

Bull, Henry, 118 

——, William, 118 dfs 

——— family (Som), 118 

Bulwell, Notts, tithes, rro 

Burgh, John de, 247 

Burghley, Lord: see Cecil, William, 

Burke, Edmund, 253 

Burland family (Som), 117 

Burneare, Corn, 116 

Burnham, Bucks, parish records, 104 bis 

——, Som, 117 

Burrington, Som, 117 

Burroughs, A., 258 

Burstow manor, Surrey, 120 

Burton, Heref, 125 
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Burton Hill, Wilts, 121, 122 

Burwarton, Salop, 113 

B[ushell?], T., 240 

Business archives, accounts, etc., 100, 101, 102, 106, 
114, 117, 126, 128, 131, 135, 241, 244, 247 Dis, 
25I 

Bushey, Herts, ro6 

Bushley, Worcs, school records, 125 

Bute, marquis of, Glamorganshire estates of, 133 

Butleigh, Som, 114 (6) 

Buttery, Salop, 113 

Bygrave, Herts, r06 


Carrau, Glam, 133 

Cail family (Cumb), 125 

Cairo, 136 

Calcutta, 138 

Calderwood [David], 100 

Calne, Wilts, 239; subsidy roll, 122 

Calverton, Notts, parish records, 111: 

Camaguan, 258 

Campbell, Colin, minister of Ardchattan, ror 

——— family of Jura, 133 

Camden, earl of: see Pratt, John Jeffreys 

Canada, diary of expedition against French in, 137 

Canals: Essex, 244; Grand Western, 117; Kennet- 
Avon, 104; Lower Avon Navigation Co., 124; 
Manchester Ship, 106; Notts, rro; Oxford 
Canal Co., 111; Somerset Coal, 117; Wilts and 
Berks, 117, 123 

Canning, George, 239, 255 

Cannington, Som, rr4 bis, 116, 118 

Cannock, Staffs, 251 

Canopus, H.M.S., 256 

Canterbury, archbp. of: see Secker, Thomas 

Cape Coast, 136 

Cardiff, Glam, property in, 133 bis; Public 
Libraries, 7b. : 

Carleton, Cumb, 125 

Carline and Hazledine, builders, 112 

Carlisle, Cumb, Public Library, 125 

Carlton-on-Trent, Notts, 111: 

Carlyle, Jupiter, roo 

Carmarthen, Carms, 134 

Carpenter, Richard, undertaker, 128 

Carriacou, B.W.I., 240 

Carstares, William, principal of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, 101 ` 

Carteret, John, Earl Granville, 255 

Cartularies: Abingdon, 240; Ramsey, 239 

Castille, 256 

Castle Combe, Wilts, 254 

Castlemorton, Worcs, tithes, 124. 

Castlereagh, Viscount: see Stewart, Robert 

Castle Rising, Norf, 122 

‘Catalogue of an exhibition of Surrey records . . - 
Nov. 1949’, 121 
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‘Catalogues of the Royal Charters . . . belonging 
to the Corporation of Lincoln’, r09 

Cato Street conspiracy, 256 

Catterton, Yorks, 132 

Caus, Salop, 112, 113 

Causeway Green, Worcs, school records, 125 

Cavendish, Lord George Henry, 251 

-— family, 106 

Caversham, Oxon, 104 

Caynham, Salop, 122 

Cecil, Thomas, earl of Exeter, 257 

—— , William, Lord Burghley, 257 

Chaceley, Worcs, school records, 125 

Chaddesley Corbett, Worcs, enclosure, 125; tithes, 
124 

Chalgrave, Beds, surveyor’s accounts, 102 

Chalk, Kent, 122 

Chalmers, George, ror 

Chalvey, Bucks, 105 

Chandos family, 122 

Chard, Som, 116 bis 

Charfield, Glos, 246 

Charities: Glos. 245; Salop, 113 bis; Warws, 249 
bis 

Charles I, 126, 246, 252; Suffolk lands of, 118 

Charles II, 118 bis, 122, 254 

Charles, king of Spain, 255 

Charles III of Spain, 258 

Charles IV of Spain, 258 

Charles V, Emperor, 256 bis 

Charles IX of France, 136 

Charlton, Glos, 246 dis 

——, Northants, 129 

——, Wilts, 121, 122 (4); House, inventory and 
library of, 122 

—— Kings, Glos, 247; parish records, 245 

Charlwood, Surrey, tithes, 121 

Charming Fanny, 128 

Chatham, earl of: see Pitt, William 

Cheam, Surrey, tithes, 121 

Cheddleton, Staffs, 251 

Chelmer-Blackwater Navigation, 244 

Chelmsford, Essex, Record Office, 241 

Chelworth [Chelwood], Som, 117 fer 

Chepping Wycombe, Bucks, 105 

Cherry, Edward, Captain, 249 

Chertsey, Surrey, union, 121 

Cheshire, 251 

Chester, Chesh, chief justice of, 126 ; bishop of: see 
Walton, Brian 

Chevithorne, Devon, 116 

Chew, Som, 114 fer 

—— Baker, Som, 114 

— — Magna, Som, 117 

Cheynes (Cottered), Herts, 105, 106 

Chichester, bishop of: see Hare, Francis 

Chickering, Suff, 119, 120 

Chigwell, Essex, 242, 254; Barringtons in, 244 


Chillingham Castle, Northumb, 137 

Chilton Polden, Som, 114 

—— Trinity, Som, 114 

Chilwell, Notts, tithes, 110 

Chingford, Essex, 244 

Comitis, Essex, 244 

—— Earls, Essex, 244 

Chippenham, Wilts, 

Chirkland, Salop, r12 

Chisbury, Wilts, 123 

Chisledon, Wilts, 123 

Chittoe, Wilts, 123 

Cholesbury, Bucks, 105 

Chorley, Salop, tithes, 112 

Christian Malford, Wilts, 125 

Chronicles, of England, 240 ter 

Churcham, Glos, 247 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 135, 255 

Churchwardens' accounts, 104, 106 fer, 112 Dis, 
IIS bis, 129, 130, 131, 245 bis, 246, 249 

Cirencester, Glos, 248 

Civil War, the, 124, 246 

Clayton, Sir Robert, 128, 135 

Clayton Damfield, Yorks, 253 

Clayton papers, 254 

Clayworth, Notts, 111 

*Claude de Bretagne, Sacre de', 256 

Clent, Worcs, parish records, 125; tithes, 124 

Clevedon, Som, 117 

Cleverton, Wilts, r21 

Clifford, Anne, Baroness, countess of Pembroke, roo 

—, Nathaniel, 247 

—, Rosamund, 246 

——, Sir Walter de, 246 

—— family, 100; Glos, 246 

Clifton, Beds, 102 

Clifton-on- Teme, Worcs, 1245 parish records, 125; 
tithes, 124 

Clitheroe, Lancs, borough and parish records, 106 

Clophill, Beds, 102 

Clun, Salop, parish records, 111, 112 

Clutterbuck family (Glos), 246 bis 

Coalbrookdale, Salop, 113 bis 

Coberley, Glos, parish records, 245 

Coddington, Notts, 11r 

Codford, Wilts, 123 

Cofton Hackett, Worcs, tithes, 124. 

Cogenhoe, Northants, enclosure, 129 

Coke, Sir John, 252 

— family, 122 

Cokenach, Herts, 105 

Colchester, Essex, 126; North Hill waterworks, i5.; 
Public Library, i5. 

Cole family (Som), 117 

—— —— (Worcs), 124 

Coleshill, Warws, 131 

Coligny, Gaspard de, 256 

Collingbourne, Wilts, 125 
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Collins family (Northants), 257 

Colton, Staffs, 251 . 

Columbus, Christopher, 256 

Combe Florey, Som, 115 (8), 116, 117 

St. Nicholas, Som, 116 

Combermere, Salop, 113, 130 

Compton Abdale, Glos, 248 

Beauchamp, Berks, 104; enclosure, ib. 

Comrie, Perthshire, 133 

Condover, Salop, petty sessions, xix 

Connecticut, bp. of: see Seabury, Samuel 

Connock, Richard, 254 

Conway, Philip, 254 

Conyers family (Essex), 242 

Cooke, Sir William, 247 

Cookham, Berks, 103 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley, rst earl of Shaftesbury, 
240 

Copped Hall, Essex, 242 bis 

Coppleditch, Suff, 119 

Corbett family (Montgom and Salop), 257 

Corfe Castle, Dorset, 116 ter 

Corfield, William, 130 

Corfton, Salop, 113 

Cornwall, Franceis estates in, 116 

Cornwallis, Charles, Earl, 258 

family, pedigree, 243 

Corse, William, 100 

Cosgrove, Northants, 129 

Cotes family (Salop), 113 

Cotgrave, Notts, parish records, rrr 

Cotheridge, Worcs, 124 dis 

Cotton, Henry C., 130 

, Sir Lynch Salusbury, 130 

; Sir Robert Salusbury, 130 

Cotton Bresworth, Suff, 119 

Coulsdon, Surrey, tithes, 121 

Cound bridge, Salop, 112 

Covenanters, roo 

Coventry, Warws, cathedral registers, 249 

, Rev. William, 256 

Cowen, Joseph, 251 

Cowfold, Wilts, 121, 122 

Cranley, Surrey, parish records, 130 

Craven family, 122; (Berks), 103; (Salop), 130 

Crendon, Bucks, 105 

Cressage, Salop, 112 

Crewkerne, Som, 116 

Crichton-Stuart, John, marquis of Bute, 133 

Crimean War, 136 

Crofton, Wilts, 123 

Cromhall, Glos, 246 

—— Abbotts, Glos, 246 ter 

Cropwell Butler, Notts, parish records, 111: 

Cross, William, roo 

Crouch, Giles, merchant, 128 

Crutchley, Lady, MSS. of, 126 

Culpeper family (Surrey), 120 
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Cumberland, 125 

Cumberland, H.M.S., logbook and letter book, 
102 

Cc Rivel, Som, 116 (6) 

Customs Establishment, 135 

records, 253 

Cutcombe, Som, 114, 117 

Cutteridge, Wilts, 123 





DAGENHAM, Essex, 243 bis 

Dalguise family (Perthshire), 133 

Dalton-on-Tees, Yorks, 132 

Damerham North, Wilts, subsidy roll, 122 

Danser, T., 105 

Darien, Isthmus of, 258 

Darlington, earl of: see Vane, William Harry 

Darliston, Salop, 113 

Darlton, Notts, tithes, 110 

Darnall, Yorks, 255 

Darsham, Suff, 119 bis 

Dartmouth, earl of: see Legge, William 

Daunt family (Glos), 248 

David 1, charter, 135 

Davies, J. (author of The ancient rites . 
Durham), 241 

— — Charity, Salop, 113 

Debach, Suff, 119 

Debenham, Suff, 119 

Dedham, Essex, Faites in, 244; Wades in, ib. 

Defford Common, Worcs, enclosure, 125 

Defiance, H.M.S., 255 bis 

Delmé-Radcliffe family (Herts), 106 

Denbighshire, 124 

Denham, Suff, 119 dis, 120 

— John, 114 

Dennington, Suff, 119 : 

de Olepenne family (Glos), 248 

Derby, earl of: see Ferrers, William de 

Derbyshire, 126 bir 

Devereux, Robert, earl of Essex, 114 

Devon, 136, 251; Franceis estates in, 115, 116 

Deytheur, Salop, 112 

Diaries, 101, 136 bis, 137, 239 bis, 240, 241, 243, 
247 bis, 248, 251, 255, 256 (4), 257 ter, 258 ter 

Dickinson, Joseph, 132 

Digby estate, 131 

—— family, 122 

Digges, Sir Dudley, 135 

Dinton, Bucks, enclosure, 105 

“Discovery A, Relative to War’, 100 

Disraeli, Benjamin, earl of Beaconsfield, 256 

Dissenters: academies of, 101; chapels of, 107; 
oaths of, 107, 108, 110 

Dissington, Northumb, 122 

Ditcheat, Som, 114 

Ditchford, Glos, 248 

Doddenham, Worcs, 124 bis 


ef 
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Doddridge, Dr. Philip, 255 

Dodington, Salop, 113 

Dodwell family (Glos), 247 bis 

Dolben family (Northants), 129 

Dolby, William, 244 

family (Essex), 244 

Dollicot, Bucks, 105 

Don, Sir George, General, 249 

Dorchester, Oxon, map, 111 

Dorking, Surrey, 120, 130; union, r21 

Dorset, 126 

——, Johnson, Berners & Tilson, bankers, 128 

Dowdeswell, Glos, 247 

——, William, 255 

Dowlish Wake, Som, 116 

Downing, Glos, 248 

H.M.S., 255 

Drayton, Salop, parish records, rrr 

——, Som, 116 (4), 117 

— — Bassett, Staffs, 135 

—— Beauchamp, Bucks, enclosures, rog bis 

Drigg, Cumb, 125 ter 

Droitwich, Worcs, tithes, (St. Andrews), 125 

du Cane, Richard, junior, diary, 243 

— family (Essex), 243 

Ducarel, A. D., rox 

Ducie, earl of: see Reynolds-Moreton, Henry 
John 

— —, Sir Robert, 246 bis 

— — muniments, 246 

Duckinfield, Chesh, 122 

Duddlewick, Salop, tithes, 112 

Dudley, Worcs, 132; Central Library, 131; mines, 
132 nail industry, ;5.; parish records, 75.; 
. priory, ib. 

— —, Robert, earl of Leicester, 135 

Dulverton, Som, 117 

Dumbleton, Glos, 248 

Dumfries and Galloway Hospital Board, 133 

Du Moulin family (Warws), 249 

Duncan, Jonathan the Elder, 128 

Dunchurch, Warws, parish records, 249 

Dundas, Sir J. W. D., Admiral, 136 

Dungworth, Yorks, 253 

Dunlop, William, principal of Edinburgh uni- 
versity, Ior 

Dunstable, Beds, 102 

Dunster, Som, 114 bis 

Dunwich, Suff, 119 

Durham, 136 dé; University Choral Soc., 241; 
University Library, ib. 





——3 C04 257 

‘Durham Philobiblion’, 241 
Dutton family, 122 bis 

manor, Chesh, 120 

Dymock, Glos, parish records, 245 
——» Roger, 240 

——— family, pedigree, 113 
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EaRLs COLNE, Essex, parish records, 245 

East Anstey, Devon, 117 

—— Bergholt, Suff, Old Hall, 118; St. John's, id, 

Eastbury estate, Essex, 243 

East Chevithorne, Devon, 115 bis, 116 

Eastdean, Norf, 257 

East Drayton, Notts, rrr 

——— Enborne, Berks, 103 

—— Grimstead, Wilts, 123 

—— Ham, Essex, 243, 244 

Hendred, Berks, 104 

—— India Co. +» 128 bis, 137, 138 (4) 

Eastleach Martin, Glos, 248 bis 

—— Membury, Devon, 116 

Mersea, Essex, Reeves Hall in, 244 

Easton, Suff, 119 

Easton, Wilts, 123 

Lodge estate, Essex, 243 

East Retford, Notts, 111; union, 7. 

—— Sheen, Surrey, 137 

Soke, Notts, tithes, 110 

Eastwick, Salop, 112 

——,, Surrey, 120 

Eastwood family (Lancs), 257 

Eaton Socon, Beds, 102 dis 

Eaton-under-Heywood, Salop, school records, 111 

Eccleshall, Staffs, 248 

Eckney, Bucks, enclosure, 105 

Eclipse, H.M.S., 134. 

Eden, William, Baron Auckland, 255 

Edgton, Salop, school records, 11r 

Edgware, Middix, 129 

Edinburgh, H.M. General Register Office, 133; 
University Library, ror 

Edlesborough, Bucks, ros 

Edwalton, Notts, tithes, rro 

Edward I, charter, 126 

Edwards, John, of Chirkland, 239 

—— family (Salop), 130 dis 

Edwinstowe, Notts, tithes, rro 

Egerton family, earls of Bridgewater, 113 

Eglwysilan, Glam, 133 

Eguia, Jeronimo de, 240 

Egypt, journal of campaign in, 247 

Elbridge, Salop, 113 

Eldersfeld, Worcs, 124 

Eldon, earl of: see Scott, John 

Elford, Staffs, 122 

Eliot, Capt. A. A., 136 

Elizabeth, Queen, 247, 254 

Elkesley, Notts, parish records, r1: 

Elland, Yorks, 132 

Ellerdine, Salop, enclosure, 112 

Ellerton, Yorks, 122 

Ellesborough, Bucks, enclosure, 105 

Ellesmere, Salop, ria bis, 1133 District Council 
Joint Fire Ctee., 111 

Ellice, Edward, roo 
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Ellice family of Aberchalder, 100 

Elmley Castle, Worcs, 124 bis; parish records, 125 

Elmore, Glos, 247 ter 

Enborne, Berks, 103 

Enclosures: Beds, 102; Berks, 102, 104; Bucks, 
105; Lincs, 107, 108; Northants, 129; Notts, 
rro; Oxon, irr; Salop, x12; Wilts, 122, 
123 ter; Worcs, 125 

Enfield, Middlx, 105 

Enghier, L. Antoine, duc d’, 257 

England: army, 254; Bank of, 136; commission- 
ers of excise, 255; customs establishment, 135; 
exchequer warrants, 254; forest administration, 
240; privy council warrants, 2b.; Public Record 
Office, 239; tour in, 137 

Epping, Essex, 242 passim, 244 

Epsom, Surrey, union, 121 

Erbury, Suff, 119 

Ercall, Salop, 137, 257 

Erskine family of Alva, 100 

Essendon, Herts, 105, 106 bis 

Essex, 122, 124, 126; Record Office, 103, n. 1, 
2415 sheriff of, 244. 

——, earl of: see Devereux, Robert 

“Essex Parish Records’, 245 

‘——— Record Office Publications’, 245 bis 

Eugene of Savoy, 240 

Evenlode, Glos, 248 

Eversholt, Beds, 102; shopkeeper's accounts, ib. 

Evesham, Worcs, highway board and turnpike 
trust records, 125 

Ewelme, Oxon, hospital, 240 

Exeter, earl of, see Cecil, Thomas 

Eye, Suff, Cranley Hall in, 119; Hall, 118, 119; 
honour of, ib., bis 

Leet, Suff, 119 

——- Sokemere, Suff, 118, 119 brs 

—— Thelnetham, Suff, x19 dis 





Famrax, Sr THOMAS, 114 

Falckenstein, graf zu: sez Trantston, Paul Sixtus 

Faringdon, Berks, hundred, 104; tithes, 103 

Farlow, Salop, bridge, 112; tithes, ib. 

Farmborough, Som, 117 bis 

Farnborough, Warws, parish records, 249 

Farnham, Surrey, 130; tithes, ib.; union, 121 

Fastolf, Sir John, 254 

Faxton, Northants, 129; churchwardens’ accounts, 
ib. 

Feckenham, Warws, forest of, 13x 

Feering, Essex, 244 

Fell, John, bishop of Oxford, 240 

Fenny Stratford, Bucks, 105 

Fenton Culvert, Staffs, 251 

Ferdinand of Spain, 256 

Feriter, Nicholas, shipmaster, 128 

Ferrars: see Ferrers 


Ferrers, William de, earl of Derby, 126 

family, 122 

Fetlar, Shetland, 133 

Fielding family, 122 dis 

‘Fifteen, The’, roo 

Fillongley, Warwa, 249 

Finch family, 122 

Finchampstead, Berks, 103 

Fingringhoe, Essex, 244 ` 

Finningham, Suff, 119 

Fisher family (Warws), 131 

Fitz, Salop, 113 

Fitzhead, Som, parish records, 115 

Fitzwilliam, Earl: see Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, 
Charles William; Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, 
William . 

Fladbury, Hill and Moor, Worcs, 124 

Flanders, treaty with, 240 

Flaunden, Herts, 106 

Flimworth, Suff, 119 bis, 120 

Flitton, Beds, parish records, 102 

Fobbing, Essex, 122 

Folkingham, Lincs, prisons, 108 

Ford, Salop, 130 bis 

Fordesholme, Salop, 130 

Foreign ministers, journal of reception of, 240 

Forest of Dean, Glos, 250 

Forests, handbook of administration, 240 

Fowler family (Staffs), 251 

Fox, Henry, Lord Holland, 255 

Foxley, Wilts, 123 

Foy, Heref, 137 

Frampton Court (Glos), muniments, 246 

Frampton-on-Severn, Glos, volunteers, 247 

France: 256 (5); campaign in, 136; royal family 
of, ib.; travels in, 136, 252; kings of: see 
Louis XIII, Charles IX 

Franceis estate, Som, 115, 116 

Franklin, Benjamin, 258 

; Sir John, 239; Lady, 2. 

Fraser, Simon, Lord Lovat, 100 

Frederick Augustus, duke of York, 239 

Freeman, William, 138 

Freshwell, Essex, petty sessions, 245 

Fressingfield, Suff, 119 

Friday Hill estate, Essex, 244 

Friendly Societies’ records: Beds, 102; Notts, 100 

Friston, Suff, 119 

Frocester, Glos, 246 

Frome Selwood, Som, 117 

Fry, Samuel Lund, 240 

Fulford, Staffs, 251 

Furney, Archdeacon, 248 








Gace, THOMAS, General, 258 
Gainsborough, Lincs, parish records, 107 
Galloway: see Dumfries 
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Galvez, Joseph de, 258 

Gamston, Notts, parish records, x11 

Ganymede, H.M.S., 136 

Gardner, Giles, 247 

—— family (Glos), 247 

Garford, Berks, 103 dis 

Garmeston, Salop, 112 

Garsdon, Wilts, r21, 122 bis 

Garthbrengy, Brecs, 134 

Gaskarth family, 122 

Gatley family (Wores), 124 

Gawcott, Bucks, enclosure, 105 

Gedling, Notts, 111: 

Genealogy, pedigrees, 113 bis, 122, 129, 137, 243, 
247 bts 

Genoa, 257 

Gerbeston, Som, r15 (4) 

Germany, travels in, 136 

Gibbons, alias Groves, Bucks, 105 

Gibraltar, journal of siege of, 257 

Gibson, Thomas, bishop, papers of, ror 

Gillingham, Dorset, 126 

Gilston, Herts, 106 

Gladstone, William Ewart, 256 

Glamorganshire, estates of marquis of Bute, 133; 
of Kemeys Tynte family, ib.; militia papers, 
ib. 

Glasgow, University Library, 1o: 

Glastonbury, Som, business records, 118; custumal, 
116 

—— Lord: see Grenville, James 

Gledseys, Herts, 105 

Glenluce, Wigton, convent of St. Mary, 135 

Gloucester, Glos: 247; bishop of, 250; castle, 
247; City Library, 250; dean and chapter of, 
ib. diocese of, ib. Lysons charities, 245; 
surgeon of, 248 

——, duke of: see William Henry 

Gloucestershire: 118, 124 dis, 137, 245-8 passim, 
250; administrative records, 245; charities, 
247; duchy of Lancaster lands in, 248; mater- 
ials for the history of, ib.; musters, 246; parish 
records, 245; Records Office, ib. 

Glynne family (Salop), 113 

Goathurst, Som, 114 bis 

Godefroi III, duke of Brabant, 101 

Godfrey, J. T., 129 

Godstone, Surrey, union, 121 

Goldale, Yorks, 257 bis 

Goodall family (Wilts), household accounts, 128 

Gorhambury, Herts, household accounts, 106 

— — Hall, Herts, 137 

Gosbeck, Suff, 119 

Gotherington, Glos, parish records, 245 

Gowrie, earl of: see Ruthven, William 

Graham, Sir James, 136 

Grahme family (Westmld), 121, 122 bis 

Grand Western Canal, 117 


Granville, Earl: see Cartaret, John 
Gravenhurst, Beds, 102 

Great Baddow, Essex, parish records, 245 
—— Bardfield, Essex, 244 dis 

Bedwyn, Wilts, borough of, 123 dis; prebend 
of, ib., bis 

Bentley, Essex, 244 

—— Birch, Essex, 243 

——- Bookham, Surrey, 120 

—— Bromley, Essex, 244 

——— Burstead, Essex, 243 

—— Chesham, Bucks, 106 

—— Easton, Essex, 243; parish records, 245 
——- Henny, Essex, 243 














Ilford, Essex, hospital, 243 

—— Linford, Bucks, 105 

—— Malvern, Worcs, 124 

——— Ness, Salop, 130 bis; enclosure, 112 

—— Oxendon, Northants, parish records, 129 

— — Sampford, Essex, 244 

Totham, Essex, 244 

—— Wigborough, Essex, 242 

Green End, Beds, 102 

Greenham, Berks, 104 bis 

Grenada, B.W.I., 240 

Grenville, George, 105 

———, James, Lord Glastonbury, 255 

———, Lord: see Wyndham, William 

Gretingham, Suff, Haroldes in, 118, 119; T yes in, 
118, 119 

Greville, Right Hon. James, 114 

Grey, Charles, 2nd Earl, 136 

— family (Northumb), 137 

Griffin family (Essex), 243 

Griffith family (Wilts), 123 

Grimbergen, ror 

Grimley, Worcs, tithes, 124 

Grittenham, Wilts, 123 

Groves, Bucks: see Gibbons, 105 

Guarlford, Worcs, school records, 125 

‘Guide to the Essex Record Office’, 245 

~— Lancashire Record Office’, 106 

Guildford, Surrey, 120; borough records, 130; 
Muniment Room, id.; parish records, ib. union, 
IZI 

Guise, cardinal de: see Lorraine, Louis n de 

» John, 247 

—— Sir John Wright, General, 247 

——, Reginald, 247 

——, William, 247 

——, Sir William, 247 

—— family (Glos), 247: see also Gyse 

muniments (Glos), 247 

Gunthorpe, Notts, parish records, r11 

Gurney, Som, 114 

Gwyn, E., 168 

Gyse, Anselm de, 247 
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HABBLESTHORPE, Notts, 111 

Hadham Hall, Herts, 106 

Hagbourne, Berks, 103 bis 

Hair powder, certificates for use of, r10 

Halghton, Salop, 130 

Halswell, Hugh, 114 

Ham, Surrey, 120 

Hamadryad, H.M.S., 255 

Hambledon, Surrey, union, 121 

Hamilton, Col. Ralph, 135 

— —, Sir William, 255 

Hamiltone family, 241 

Hampnett, Glos, 248 

Hampstead Marshall, Berks, 103 bis 

——— Norris, Berks, 104 

Hanbury, Worcs, parish records, 125 

Hancox family (Glos), 248 

"Handlist of deposited muniments (special collec- 
tions) in the County Record Office’ [Surrey], 121 

*Hand-List of the Legh of Booths Charters in the 
John Rylands Library’, 126 

Hankerton, Wilts, 121, 122 

Hanley, Salop, 113 

— — Castle, Worcs, enclosure, 125 

—— Child, Worcs, tithes, 124. 

—— William, Worcs, 1245 tithes, id. 

Hanwood, Salop, 130 

Harcourt, Salop, tithes, 112 

—-—, Edgar G., 131 

— family (Warws), 131 

Hardwicke, Glos, 247, 248 

Hare, Francis, bishop of Chichester, 101 

Haresfield, Glos, 248 

Hargrave, Northants, 129 

Harkstead, Suff, 247 

cum Climston, Suff, 119 

Harley, Salop, 112 

Harnage, Sir George, 255 

Harris, George, Lt.-Gen., rst Lord, 137 

Hartlebury, Worcs, enclosure, 125; tithes, 124 

Hartley, John, 246 

Hartley-Reynolds lawsuit, 246 

Hartopp family (Leics), 254 

Harvey, Sir Eliab, 254 

—— family of Combe, 122 

Harvington Hall, Worcs, 124 

Harwell, Berks, 103, 104 

Harwich, Essex, defences at, 243 

Hastings, Francis Rawdon-, marquess of Hastings, 
258 

——, Henry, earl of Huntingdon, 128 

» Marquess of: see Hastings, Francis Rawdon- 

Hatfield, Herts, Woodside estate, 106 

Broad Oak, Essex, 244; Down Hall estate, zd. 

Peverel, Essex, 241, 244 

Haughton, Salop, 113 

Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, 244 

Hawker, Thomas, Commander, journal, 239 














Hawling, Glos, 248 bis 

Hawton, Notts, parish records, 11r 

Hay, John, Admiral, 256 

Headley, Surrey, 120 

Healaugh, Yorks, 132 dis 

Hedges, Sir Charles, 135 

Hele, Devon, 115, 116 

———, Som, 115 (4) 

—— Franceis, Devon, 115 

Hem, Salop, 112 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 106 bis 

Hempstead, Essex, 244 

Hendon, Middlx, 129; Public Library, ib 

Heneage family, 122 

Henley, Suff, 119 

Henlow, Beds, 102 

Hennock, Devon, 116 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, household book, 252 

Henry III, charter, 126 

Henry VI, 239 

Henry VII, 254 

Henry, Matthew, diary, 240 

y Philip, 240 

——— Frederick, prince of Wales, 254 

Hereford, Heref, City Library, 125; St. Guthlac's 
priory, 239 

Herefordshire, 124 55s, 125, 137 

Herstmonceux, Sussex, 101 

Hertford, VES 105; County Record Office, 10.5 
Sele Mill, 106 

Hertfordshire, 106, 137; County Record Office, 105 

Hertingfordbury, Herts, 105 

Heveningham, Suff, 119 

Heytesbury, Wilts, 122; enclosure, 123; hundred 
of, ib.; M.P. for, ib. 

Heywood, Staffs, 251 

Hickstead, Sussex, 131 

Higden, Ranulf, Polychronicon, 135, 240 

Higham Gobion, Beds, 192 

High Ham, Som, 117 

Highley, Salop, 115 

Highlight, Glam, 135 

Highnam, Glos, 247 (4) 

High Offley, Staffs, 251 

High Wycombe, Bucks, St. John's wood, enclosure, 
105; Wesleyans at, ib. 

Hill and Cakemore, Worcs, school records, 125 

Hillfarrance, Som, 117 

Himley, Staffs, 122 

—, Worcs, 132 

Hindt family of Lorraine, 256 

Hine, Reginald, 106 

Hinton, Northants, 129 

—, Salop, tithes, 11a 

Hinton-on-the-Green, Worcs, tithes, 124 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: 4th Rept. 
(Lord Mostyn), 256; 14%% Rept. (Dartmouth 
MSS.), 258 
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‘History of Bucks’, by G. Lipscombe, 105 

“History of the Kirk of Scotland’, s [David] 
Calderwood, roo 

Hitcham, Bucks, parish records, 104; enclosure, 
10g 

Hitchin, Herts, 106 is;  Maidencroft, 105; 
Minsden Chapel, i5,  Minsdenbury, ib.; 
Portman and Foreign, 1b.; priory, 106; West- 
ingtons, 105 . 

Hoadley, Benjamin, bp. of Winchester, 137 

Hobhouse family (Wilts), 123 

Hockerton, Notts, tithes, 110 

Hoddesdon, Herts, Lynch mill, 106 

Hogstow, Salop, 112 

Holbeach, Lincs, 122 

Holden family (Lancs), 257 

Holdin, David, dairy, 137 

Holland, Parts of, Lincs, 107 

——, Lord: see Fox, Henry 

Holmfirth, Yorks, 253 

Holt, alias Kintbury Eaton, Berks, 103 

Holthouse, E. H., 129 

Holton, Suff, 119 

Hoo, Suff, 118, 119 

Hoo-Charsfield, Suff, 119 

Hood, Samuel, Viscount, 258 

Hood, —, Admiral, 246 

Hopesay, Salop, tithes, 112 

Hopewell, The, 258 : 

Hopton Cangeford, Salop, St. Margaret’s free 
chapel in, 242 

—— Hill, Salop, enclosure, 112 

Horham Hall, Suff, 119 

—— Jernegans, Suff, 119 

—— Thorp, Suff, 119 

Horncastle, Lincs, parish records, 107 

Horsehay, Salop, 113; forge, ib. 

Horsley, Glos, parish records, 245 

— Down, Surrey, 120 

Horton, Bucks, 105 

—, Salop, 113 

ning J. S. 9 2 58 

Houghton Conquest, Beds, 102 

—— family of Lowton, Lancs, 106 

Houndstreet (Hunstrete), Som, 117 

Household accounts, 106, 128, 137 bts, 243, 247 

Hove, Sussex, Public Library, 131 

Howard, Thomas, 4th duke of Norfolk, 122 

—_.. Thomas, earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 122 

—— family, 122 bis, 253; (Essex), 243 

— — —, earls of Suffolk and Berkshire, 121, 122 

—— of Effingham, Charles, Lord, 122 

Hoxne, Suff, 119; Hall, 113, 119 

Hughes, John, 151 

Huish, Som, 117 

—— Episcopi, Som, 117 

Hull, Yorks, University College, 101 

Hungerford, Berks, 104 


Hunslet, Yorks, parish records, 1323 tithes, ib. 
Huntingdon, earl of: see Hastings, Henry 
Huntspill, Som, 116, 118 

Hurdsfield, Chesh, 132 

Hurst, Berks, 103 bis 

— —, The, Salop, 113 

Hutton, Essex, 243 

Huzzey family (Worcs), 124 

Hyam Park, Wilts, 122 

Hyde, Laurence, earl of Rochester, 118 


Icarus, H.M.S., 136 

Icomb, Glos, 248 

Idmiston, Wilts, 123 

Ilchester, Som, 116 (4) 

Tlett, Thomas Jennings, 116 

Ilketshall, Suff, 119 

India, 137, 138 (5), 258 fer; campaign against 
the Pindarees, 76. 

Ingardine, Salop, tithes, 112 

Ingatestone Hall estate, Essex, 243 

Inkberrow, Worcs, enclosure, 125; tithes, 124 

Inkpen, Berks, 103; enclosure, 104 

Inworth, Essex, 244 

Ipswich, Suff, East Suffolk County Hall, 118 

Ireland, administration of the earl of Strafford in, 
252; Fitzwilliam estates in, i. fer 

Iron Acton, Glos, 248 

Ironbridge, Salop, Tontine Inn, 113 

Irons, Rev. E. A., 129 

Isabella of Spain, 256 

Iscoyd, Salop, 113 

Isham, Sir John, 129 

Italy, 136 

Izod family (Worcs), 124 


JACKFIELD, Salop, 130 

James I, xor 

James II of Scotland, ror 
Jedburgh, abbey, 133 

Jenkins family (Salop), 130 
Jenkinson, Robert Banks, earl of Liverpool, 255 
— R. H., 136 

John, King: see Mortain, John de 
John XXII, Pope, 136 

John, Don, of Austria, 136 

John Rylands Library, 126 
Johnson, Thomas, 253 

Jones, Inigo, 114 

— —, Noah, ror 

——, William, 247 

Journals: see Diaries 


KATHERINE OF ARAGON, 256 
Kebeell, Thomas, 122 
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Kelsale, Suff, 119 

Kelshall, Herts, 105 

Kelvedon Hatch, Essex, 244 

Kemerton, Worcs, school records, 125 

Kemeys Tynte family, estates of, in Breconshire, 
133; Glamorganshire, id. 

Kempston, Beds, 102; Friendly Society, ib. 

Kenilworth, Warws, 249 

Kenley, Salop, 112 

Kent, 101, 122, 137 

——, Thomas, earl of, 103 

Keppel, Augustus, Admiral, 246 

—, George Thomas, earl of Albemarle, 253 

— _, William, earl of Albemarle, 253 

Kettleburgh-Charsfield, Suff, x19 

Killerton, Devon, 115 (8), 116 

Kilverston, Suff, 119 

King’s Barton, Glos, 247 bis 

Kingsbury, Warws, 249 

—— Episcopi, Som, 116 

Kings Sedgemoor, Som, 117 

King’s Stanley, Glos, 122, 246 bis, 248 bis 

Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, 120; 
Record Office, ib.; union, 121 

King’s Walden, Herts, 106 

Kingswinford, Staffs, 132, 251 

Kinnaird family (Perthshire), 133 

Kinnerley, Salop, 113 

Kinoulton, Notts, tithes, rro 

Kintbury, Berks, 103 bis; parish records, 104 

Kinwardstone, Wilts, 123 

Kirby, Essex, 244 bis 

Kirby-le-Soken, Essex, 244 

Kirkby, Lincs, 122 

Kirkham, Lancs, parish records, 106 

Kirklington, Notts, tithes, 110 

Kirkmanshulme, Lancs, 250 

Knaresborough, Yorks, 253 

Kneesall, Notts, tithes, 110 

Knight, John, 128 

Knodishall, Suff, 119 

Knook, Wilts, 122 

Knotting, Beds, 102, 257 

Knyvett family, 122 bis 

Kynaston, Sir J. R., 113 


County 


LaDDEN Brook VALLEY, Glos, commissioners of 
sewers, 24.5 

Lamarsh, Essex, 244 

Lambeth, Surrey, 116; Library, ror 

Lambley, Notts, 11r 

Lambourn, Berks, 103 bis 

Lancashire, 126 ter, 250, 257; administrative 
records, 106; County Record Office, 106, 128 

Lancaster, duchy of, lands in Glos, 248 

Laneham, Notts, rrr 

Lang, Peter, 256 
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Langar-cum-Barnstone, Notts, tithes, 110 

Langford, Beds, 102 

— —, Oxon, enclosure, 111 

Langley Marris, Bucks, 105 

Langport, Som, 116 bis 

Langton family (Northants), 129 

Laslett's charity, 124 

Latham family (Northants), 257 

Latimer, Bucks, 106 bis 

Laud, William, 252 

La Warr, Lord: see West, Thomas 

—— family, 246 

Lawford, Essex, 244; Dale Hall in, i. 

Lawrence family (Glos), 247 ter 

Laxton, Notts, 111 

Lea, Wilts, 121 

Leaden Roothing, Essex, 244 

Leake, Notts, rrr 

Leamington, Warws, 249 

Leatherhead, Surrey, 120 

Lechlade, Glos, 248 

Leckhampton, Glos, 248 

Leckwith, Glam, 133 

Lee, John, 105 

Leeds, Yorks, 126; Central Library, 132; poor 
law records, ib., property in, ib.; recorder of, 
ib. 

le ffieming family, 122 

Legal papers, 122, 136, 241, 247 bis, 248 

Legge, William, earl of Dartmouth, 258 

Leghorn, 257 

Leicester (Leics), Museum and Art Gallery, 126; 
property in, fb. 

— —, earl of, see Dudley, Robert 

Leicestershire, 126; constables’ warrants, 
map, i5. 

Leighes, Suff, 120 

Leighton, Salop, 112 

Buzzard, Beds, 102 

Letchworth, Herts, parish records, 105 

Letcombe Regis, Berks, 104 

Letheringham, Suff, 119 

Levant Company, 106 

Levens estate, Wilts, 122; Westmor, zar 

Leviathan, H.M.S., logbook, muster book and 
letter book, ro2 

Lichfield, [Staffs], 122 

Limpsfield, Surrey, tithes, 121 

Lincoln, Lincs, 107; County Council, 
Diocesan Record Office, i5.; records, 109 

Lincolnshire, 106, 108, 109 fer, 121, 122) 254; 
administrative and judicial records, 107-9; 
Archives Ctee, 106, 108; Architectural and 
Archaelogical Soc., 109; coast assocn., 107; 
county asylum, 108; parish records, 107 

Lindridge, Worcs, tithes, 124 

Lindsey, Parts of, Lincs, 107 

Linstead, Suff, 119 


ib.; 


106; 


- ami taf el 
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Lipscombe, G., 105 

Lisvane, Glam, 133 

Little Baddow, Essex, 242 

—— Billing, Northants constables’ book, 257 

—— Birch, Essex, 243 

Littleborough, Notts, rrr 

Little Chishall, Essex, 244 

——- Comberton, Worcs, school records, 125 

—— Dunmow, Essex, Butchers Farm, 244 

Hadham, Herts, 106 

—— Ness, Salop, 130 

— Rossington, Glos, 248 

—— Staughton, Beds, 102 

—— Taynton, Glos, 248 

—— Waltham, Essex, parish records, 245 

Litton, Yorks, 257 bis 

Liverpool, earl of: see Jenkinson, Robert Banks 

Livingstone, David, 256 

Llanbadarnfach, Cards, 134 

Llancarfan, Glam, 133 

Llanddarog, Carms, 133 

Llanddewi Brefi, Cards, 134 

Llandough by Cogan, Glam, 133 

Llanedeyrn, Glam, 133 

Llanfabon, Glam, 133 

Llanfyndd, Carms, 134 

Llangeitho, Cards, 134 

Llangybi, Cards, 134 

Llanishen, Glam, 133 

Llansantffraid, Cards, 134 

Llanstephan, Carms, 134 

Llanvedw, Glam, 133 

Llanvigan, Brec, 133 

Llanwonno, Glam, 133 

Locker, Edward Hawke, 136 

Lollards, 240 

Loman Clavel, Devon, 115 (4), 116 bis 

London: 120, 254; alderman of, 246; Dunes 
records, 128; British Museum, 100, 239; 
Chelsea Royal Hospital, 114; Coldbath Fields 
house of correction, 128; County Council Muni- 
ment Room, 1103 directory, 257; Fleet prison, 
137; Guildhall Library, 126; Home Guard, 
128, innholder in, 137; Lambeth Library, ror; 
livery companies' records, 127; parish records, 
127; presbyterian church records, ib.; property 
in, Cornhill, 128, Hackney, 257, Holborn, 128, 
St. Pancras, 110 fer, Stepney, 257, Westminster, 
122, 137; Society of Antiquaries, 128 bis; Tot- 
tenham Court manor, rro; University Library, 
101; will, r17. See also Lambeth, Southwark 

Longdon, Staffs, 251 

Longford, Salop, 113 

Longney, Glos, 248 

Long Sutton, Som, 117 

Longton, Staffs, collieries, 251 
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Lorraine, Louis III de, cardinal de Guise, 256 
Louis XIII, 136 

Louis XIV, ministers of, 256 

Louth, Lincs, parish records, 107 
Lovat, Lord: see Fraser, Simon 
Loveton, Devon, 115, 116 

Low Countries, 256; campaign in, 136 
Lowe, The, Salop, tithes, 112 

Lowe, A. E. Lawson, 129 bis 

» Robert, 256 

Lower Avon Navigation Co., 124 
Lower Brailes, Warws, 249 

—— Crumpsall, Lancs, 250 

Sapey, Worcs, tithes, 124 

——— Stondon, Beds, 102 

Lowton, Lancs, 106 

Luckyn family (Essex), 243 

Ludford, Salop, 122 

Ludlow, Salop, 112 

Lugard, Frederick, Lord, 240 
Lushington, Sir James, 138; Stephen, ib. 
Lydiard Millicent, Wilts, 247 

—— Tregoze, Wilts, 123 

Lydney, Glos, 245 

Lye, Worcs, school records, 125 

Lyng, Som, 116 

Lynne, Capt. H., 134 

Lyons, Sir Edmund, 136 

Lysons, Rev. Samuel, 128 








MACANAZ, MELCHOR RAFAEL DE, 240 

Macartney, George, Earl, 135 

Macclesfield estate, Chesh, 132 

Mackenzie, Henry, 135 

——— family, Indian correspondence of, 138 

McMillan, Rev. Samuel, diary, ror 

Maddocks family (Glos), 248 

Madeira, 136; journal of voyage to, 258 

Madeley Field, Salop, iron works, 113 

Holme, Staffs, 251 

Wood, Salop, iron works, school records, x11 

Madras, governor of, 138 bis 

Madresfield, Worcs, school records, 125 

Mafeking, government contractor at, 239 

Mahratta War, 258 

Maids Moreton, Bucks, enclosure, 105 

Maidstone, Kent, 122 

Maldon, Essex, borough records, 241 

Malmesbury, Wilts, 121, 122; abbey, 122; elec- 
toral register, #b.; subsidy roll, i5. 

Malta, dockyard, 239; knights of, 256 

Malton, Yorks, 252 bis 

Manchester, Lancs: cathedral, 250; charities, 
246; College of Christ, archives of, 250; cor- 
poration of, #b.; John Rylands Library, 126; 
parish records, 246; property in, 250, passim; 
Strangeways estate, 246 bis 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Manley, Lucius, 258 
Manners, Lady Robert, 105 
Mansfield, Notts, union, 111 
Manuden Hall, Essex, inventory, 244 
“Maps: Beds, 102; Berks, 102, 103, 104; Bucks, 
1053 Essex, 242, 243; Glos, 246, 247, 2483 
Herts, 106; Oxon, rrr; Salop, x112, 123 
passim; Som, 114, 117; Surrey, 121; Wilts, 
123; Yorks, 132 
Marcham, Berks, 103 dis 
Marchmont, John, builder, 130 
Margaret, Princess, widow of Alexander III of 
Scotland, 100 
— of Anjou, 239 
Markwicke, T., 240 
Marlborough, Wilts, election, 137 
—, duke of: see Churchill, John 
Marrington, Salop, 122 
Marsh Gibbon, Bucks, enclosure, 105 
Martley Hall, Suff, 119 
Mason, William, sheep reeve, 135 
Massachusetts Bay, governor of, 258 
Master, Rev. George S., 123 
, Sir Streynsham, 138 
Matching, Essex, 242 
Matthews family (Warws), 136 
Mauleverer family, 135 
Maxey, Northants, 121 
Mayenne, duc de: see Lorraine, Charles de 
Maynard family (Essex), 243 
Mazzini, Giuseppi, 136 
Mearing, Notts, 11r 
Medici, Catherine de, 256 
Medina, Isabel de, 136 
Mediterranean, journal of service in, 256 
Meesdenbury, Herts, 105 
Melancthon, P., 256 
Mellis, Suff, 120 
Melville papers, 133, 136 
Mendham, Suff, 119 
Mendlesham, Suff, 119 
Meole Brace, Salop, 113; parish records, 112 
Merchant Adventurers, 248 
Mersea, Essex, prior of, 244 
Merstham, Surrey, tithes, 121 
Merthyr Cynnog, Brecs, 134 
Messing, Essex, 243 passim, 244 
Metheley, Yorks, 253 
Methodism, 255 
Methuen, Lord, rar 
——— family, Wilts, 121, 122 
Mettingham, Suff, 119 
Mexico, Berington estates in, 124 
Michie, John, wine merchant, 128 
Micklethwaite, John, 126 
—— family (Yorks), 126 
Mickleton, James, 241 
Middle, Salop, 113 
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Middlesex, 117, 128; jury lists, 137 

Middleton, Lancs, 126. 

— —, Salop, tithes, 112 

——], Suf, 119 

—— family (Durh and Northumb), 136 

Midgham, Berks, 104 

Milborne Port, Som, 117 

Milbourne, Surrey, 121 

—, Wilts, 121; enclosure, 123 

Mildenhall, Wilts, 123 dis 

Milford, Salop, 130 

Milford, H.M.S., logbook, 102 

Militia etc, 106 bis, 107, 108 bis, 109, 114 bis, 
118 (5), 122, 128, 129, 133, 241, 249 

Millard, Rev. George, 123 

Milson, Salop, 113 

Minchinhampton, Glos, 122, 248 

Mines, Cornwall 254; Staffs, 
Worcs, 132 

Minet family (Herts), 106 

Minety, Wilts, 121, 123 

Minorca, siege of St. Philip’s Castle, journal, 257 

Minsterworth, Glos, 247 

Miralles, Juan de, 258 

Mison, Notts, tithes, rro 

Mistley, Essex, 243 

Modena, banker’s guild of, 136 

Moffat, Kensingtons & Styan, bankers, 128 

Monewden, Suff, 119 

Monmouthshire, 124 bis 

Montacute, Som, 115 

Montressor, John, 258 

Monyash, Derb, 126 

Moore, William, 251 

Moorgate in Clarborough, Notts .111 

Moorlinch, Som, 116 

Mordant, Sir John, 137 

Morden, Durh, 257 

More, Sir George, 254 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Glos, 248 

——— Pinkney, Northants, 129 bis 

Mortain, John de, count of Mortain, 247 

Mortlake, Surrey, 137; tithes, 121 

Morton Wood, Salop, 113 

Moseley, Staffs, 251 

Moss, Charles, bishop of Oxford, 240 

Mount Bures, Essex, 244 

Mountjoy, Lord: see Blount, James 

Mountstuart, Lord, 257 

Mowhouse, William, 253 

Muckley family (Warws), 131 

Munslow, Salop, enclosure, 112 

Myndtown, Salop, 113 

Mytton pedigree, 113 


132 bis 251 


NAFFORD, Worcs, enclosure, 125 
Nail industry, 132 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Nantcwnlle, Cards, 134 

Naples, 255 

Natchez Indians, 258 

National Education League, 251 

Navestock, Essex, 242 bis 

Naylor, Francis Hare, ror bis 

Neen Savage, Salop, tithes, 112 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 135, 255 ter 

Neptune, H.M.S., 258 

Nereide, H.M.S., letter book, 102 

Nesscliff, Salop, enclosure, 112; school register, 130 

Netherlands, army in, 239 

Nether Stowey, Som, 114 

Neville, Sir Henry, 103 

———, Ralph, Lord, 103 

——, Richard Aldworth Griffin-, Lord Bray- 
brooke, 255 

—— family (Berks), 103 

(Essex), 243 

Newark, Notts, 111 ter; storehouse, 110 

Newbattle abbey, Edinburghshire, 133 

Newbury, Berks, 104, 117 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs, 251 

Newcastle-upon-T'yne, North, 125; Central Refer- 
ence Library, 251; Foreign Affairs Ctee., ib. 
M.P. for, ib.; radical organizations in, 7b. 

Newent, Glos, highway board, etc., 245, 248 

Newington, St. Mary, Surrey, tithes, 121 

Newland, Glos, 250; Jones charities, 246 

Newnham, Glos, 248 

Newport, Salop, 113 

— Pagnell, Bucks, 105 

Newsells, Herts, 105 

“Newstead Abbey publications’, 130 

Newton, Salop, tithes, 112 

— , Suf, 119 

—— Crommelin, co. Antrim, 122 

—— family (Glos), 248 

St. Loe, Som, 117 

New Windsor, Berks, 103 dis 

— York, 253; property in, 258 

Province, lands in, 122 








Nice, 257 

Nightingale, Florence, 239 

Norbury, Staffs, 251 

Norfolk, 122, 257 bis 

— , duke of: see Howard, Thomas 

Normanton, Wilts, 123 

Norreys, Sir John, 103 

Northamptonshire, 122, 129, 257 (4); Ladies Linen 
League, ib; Nursing Assoc, ib; Record 
Society, ib.; Volunteers, ib. 

North Bradley, Wilts, 123 

—— Cadbury, Som, 117 

Northern Reform Union, 251 

Northey family (Wilts), 123 

Northill, Beds, 102 

Northleach, Glos, court book, 245 





North Leverton, Notts, 11r 

Moreton, Bucks, 104 

— — Muskham, Notts, rrr 

— — Mymms, Herts, enclosure, 106 
Petherton, Som, 114, 116, 117 bis, 118 
Northumberland, 122, 136, 137, 251 

North Weald Bassett, Essex, 244 
Northwood, Salop, tithes, rr2 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, 240 








. Nottingham, Notts: County Record Office, 110; 
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M.P. for, 129; Public Libraries, ib. bis 
"Nottingham Quincentenary', 129 
Nottinghamshire, rro, 129 ter; administrative 

records, 110 passim; County Record Office, ib.; 

election papers, jb; enclosures, ib.; forest 
records, ib.; historian of, 1293 judicial records, 

IIO passim, 111; lieutenancy records, 110; 

Thoroton Society, 130; tithes, 110 
Noyes, John, M.P., 239 
Nunney, Som, 117 
Nuthall, Notts, tithes, rro 
Nympsfield, Glos, 246 


OAKE, Som, 117 

Oakley, Staffs, 122 

———, Suf, 120; Beauchamps in, 119; Hoo Hall 
in, 118, 119 

Oaksey, Wilts, tithes, 123 

Oatway, John, 114 

family (Som), 114 

Oddington, Glos, 248 

Odynsfee, Glam, 

Offenham, Worcs, enclosure 125; tithes, 124. 

Oldbury, Worcs, school records, 125 

Old Stratford, Warws, 131 

Old Warden, Beds, 102 

—— Windsor, Berks, 103 bis, 104 

Oliver, Thomas, 124 

Olton, Warws, 249 

Ompton, Notts, tithes, 110 

Onslow estates, Surrey, 130 

Ordsall, Notts, tithes, rro 

Orford, Suff, 119 

Orleans, duke of, 257 

Orleton, Worcs, 124 

Osbaston, Salop, 113 

Osborn, William, 137 

Osgood, Richard, 123 

Ossington, Notts, rrr 

Oswestry, Salop, 113; ironmongery business in, 
#b.; Society for bettering the conditions of the 
poor in hundred of, 7b.; tithes, 112 

Othery, Som, 114 

Overstone, Northants, 129 

Overton, Salop, tithes, 112 

Owen Glendower, H.M.S., 136 

Owlpen, Glos, 248 





Meet ee a. 
D 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Oxenhold, Salop, 112 

Oxford, bishop of: see Fell, John; Moss, Charles; 
Randolph, John; Secker, Thomas 

Canal Co., 111 

Oxfordshire: County Records Joint Ctee, 111 

Oxton, Notts, parish records, 111 





PACIFIC, journal of voyage in, 258 

Page, Richard, 136 

~—— family (Glos), 248 

Pailton, Warws, 249 

Painswick, Glos, 247 bis, 248; charity, 246 
Palatinate, 254 

Palgrave, Suff, 119 bis, 120 

Papal letters, register of, 136 

Papists' estates, 107, 108 bis, 110, oaths, 107 
Paris, 255 

Parish records: Beds, 102; Bucks, 104; Essex, 


245; Glos, 245; Herts, 105; Lancs, 106; 
London, 127; Northants, 129; Notts, rir 
Salop, iir 112; Som, 115; Staffs, 249; 


Surrey, 130; Warws, 249; Worcs, 125; Yorks, 
132 

Parker, Lady, 135 

Park Pool, Salop, 113 

Parliament: debates, 135; elections: 114, Berks, 
103, Lincs, 107, 108, 109, Malmesbury, 122, 
Marlborough, 137, Weatbury, 240, York city 
and co., 252, York co. 132; house of commons, 
journals, 135, 254; house of lords, 135, 254, 
255 bis, journals, 254, minutes, 255; proceedings, 
135,252; statutes, 254 

Parwich, Derb, 126 

Patison, James, 258 

Paul, Rev. Robert, roo 

Paulet, William, marquis of Winchester, 254 

Paulton, Som, parish records, 115 

Payne, Charles, storeholder, 128 

Peasemore, Berks, 104 

Peasenhall, Suff, 119 

Pebmarsh, Essex, 245 ter 

Peglinch, Som, 118 

Pegsdon, Beds, 102 

Peldon, Essex, Pete Hall in, 244 

Pembroke, countess of: see 
Baroness 

Pembrokeshire, 117 

Penboyr, Carms, 133 

Pendock, Worcs, 124 

Penelope, H.M.S., 255 

Peninsular War, 124. 

Penkridge, Staffs, 251 

— — and Cannock Union, Staffe, 249 

Penmark, Glam, 133 

Penn family, 137 

Penrice, Glam, 133 

Pensford, Som, 114 


Clifford, Anne, 


Peopleton, Worcs, school records, 125 ae 8 
Perrott family (Worcs), 124 


` Pershore, Worcs, 124 


‘Personal affairs through five centuries’, 129 

Perthshire, 133 ter 

Peru, 258 

Peter of Blois, 254 

Petre, Sir William, 243 

—— family (Essex), 243 

Petsoe, Bucks, enclosure, 105 

Philadelphian church, records of, 137 

Philip II, 136 

Philippine Islands, 258 

Phillipps MSS., 137 (5), 138, 256 bis, 258 

Pickthorn, Salop, tithes, 112 

Pindarees, campaign against the, 258 

Pintley papers, 240 

Pirton, Herts, 105 ee 

Odingselles, Herts, 105 ` 

Pitt, William, earl of Chatham, 114 

——-, William, 255 

Pittinghays, Devon, 115 fer, 116 bis 

Plantations, 135 f 

Pleydell-Bouverie, Jacob, earl of Radnor, 123 

Plumptre, Annabella, 129 

» John, M.P., 129 

Polden Hill Regiment of Volunteers, 118 ; 

Polignac, duchesse de, 136 4 

Polonus, Martinus, 240 i 

Polychronicon, 135 4 

Pompée, H.M.S., 255 : 

Pontesbury, Salop, 113, 130; parish records, rrr, 
112; petty sessions, i11; Woodhall estate, 113 

“Pope, Mr.’, 122 

Porto Santo, journal of voyage to, 258 

Potton, Beds, 102; parish records, ib. 

Powick, Worcs, 124 

Powys, Thomas, of Lincolns Inn, 135 

Pratt, John Jeffreys, earl of Camden, 255 

family, estates in St. Pancras, 110 

Preen, Salop, plan, 113 

Presbyterian churches in London, Founders’ Hall 
and London Wall, 127 

Prescott, Salop, tithes, 11a 

Prestbury, Chesh, 132 so 

— —, Glos, parish records, 246 











' Preston, Lancs, County Record Office, 106 
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— —, Salop, 113 V. 


— — Bissett, Bucks, enclosure, rog 

Prestongrange, Haddingtonshire, coal and salt 
works at, 100 

Price, Sir John, 239 

Prideaux, Sir Edmond, diary, 256 

family (Cornwall), 254 

Priors Marston, Warws, parish records, 249 

Providence, H.M.S., 255 

Public Record Office, 239 

Puckeridge, Herts, 106 





PS 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Pulborough, Sussex, 137 
Pulloxhill, Beds, enclosure, 102 
Pulteney family (Som), 117 


` Puriton, Som, 118 


Purton, Wilts, 123 
Pym, Som, 116 


QUAKERS, marriage certificate, 120; oaths of, rro 

Quarter sessions records: Beds, 102; Berks, 102, 
103; Bucks, 104; Notts, 100 

Quebec, diary of siege of, 239 

Quebec, H.M.S., letter Book, 102 

Queen Camel, Som, 117 

Quifiones, Francisco, cardinal, 256 

Quinton, Warws, 131 


RADBROOX BRIDGE, Salop, 112 

Radcliffe, Lancs, 126 

Radnor, earl of, 1213 see also Pleydell-Bouverie, Jacob 

Radnorshire, 124. 

Radway, Warws, parish records, 249 

Raglan, Lord: see Somerset, Fitzroy Jas. Hy. 

Railways 136; Coventry, Leamington and War- 
wick, 249; Essex, 243; Lancs, 106; Notts, 110; 
Staffs, 132; Wilts, Somerset and Weymouth, 123 

Raleigh, Essex, 244. 

Raleigh, H.M.S., 255 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 254 

—— family (Glos), 247 

Rampton, Notts, 111 

Ramsey abbey, Hunts, cartulary, 239 

Randolph, John, bishop of Oxford, 240 

Ransbeek, Battle of, ror 

Rapire, John, 132 

Ratcliffe-on-Soar, Notts, tithes, 110 

Rauceby, Lincs, 122 

Ravensbury, Surrey, 120 

Rawson, Mrs., of Wincobank Hall, 253 

Reading, Berks, 104; Berks Record Office, 102; 
parliamentary papers, 103; petty sessions, ib. 

Rebellion of 1745, 252 

Reckitt, George, 101 

—-—, Isaac, ror 

Redbrook, Glos, 247 

Reddie, James, 255 

Rednall, Salop, 113 

‘Regiam Majestatem’, 100 

Regilbury, Som, 114 bis 

Regiment of 38th Foot, 124. 

Registrum brevium, 254 

Reigate, Surrey, churchwardens’ accounts, 130; 
builder at, #.; union, 121 

Rempstone, Notts, parish records, 11r 

Rendcomb, Glos, 247 bis 

Rendham, Suff, 119 

Rettendon, Essex, 244 
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Revesby estate, Lincs, rar 

Reynolds, Francis, Captain, R.N., 246 

Reynolds-Moreton, Henry John, ear! of Ducie, 246 

Rheingraoc, Count, 256 

Rhode Island, 258 , 

Rhydycroesau, Salop, school records, 111 

Richelieu, cardinal, duc de, 136 

Richmond, Surrey, union, x21 

-——, Honour of, 240 

Ricketts, C. N., 258 

Ridgacre, Warws, 131 

Rishangles, Suff, 119 

Rivenhall Place estate, Essex, 243 

Roath, Glam, 133 

Rochester, bishop of, 122 

———, earl of: see Hyde, Laurence 

Rochford, Worcs, school records, 125 

Rock, Worcs, school records, 125 

Rockingham, marquis of: see Watson-Wentworth, 
Charles; Watson-Wentworth, Thomas 

Rodbourne, Wilts, 121, 122 

Rodley, Glos, 247 ter 

Rogers, Daniel, 254 

Roker family (Surrey), 130 

Roman catholics, rates of, 110; see also Papists 

Romford, Essex, 243 

Rossie priory, Perthshire, 133 

Rotherham, Yorks, 253 

Rowden, Wilts, 123 

Rowley Common, Salop, 113 

Regis, Staffs, 1323 Cradley Forge, ib. 

Rowntree family (Yorks), 253 

Rowton, Salop, r12 

Roxwell, Essex, coroners’ records, 245 

Royal Arch Masons, r14 

Royden, Norf, 122 

Roydon Rothe, Essex, 242 

Royston, Herts, 105, 106; parish records, 105 

Rudfen, Warws, 249 

Rudry, Glam, 133 

Rugeley, Staffs, 251 

Rumburgh, Suff, 119 

Runge, Jacob, 256 

Ruscombe, Berks, 103 

Rushock, Worcs, school records, 125; tithes, 124. 

Rusholme, Lancs, 250 

Russell, Mary, journal, 248 

» Thomas, journal, 248 

Ruthven, William, earl of Gowrie, 254 

Rutland, 126 

Ruyton XI Towns (Salop), 113 

Ryde, I. of W., 239 

Ryton, Salop, 122 

Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Warws, 249 








SAFFRON WALDEN, Essex, 122, 243 


Sager family (Lancs), 257 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


St. Albans, Herts: Archacologaal Society, 105; 
diocese of, ib. 
St. Andrews, Fife, University library, 241 
—— — —, Glam, 133 
St. Fagans, Glam, 133 
St. Georges, Glam, 133 
St. John, Henry, marriage settlement, 104 
of Jerusalem, Order of, na manor in 
Salop, 112 
Salford, Lancs, property in, 250 
Salisbury, H.M.S., 255 
Salop, archdeaconry of, 130 
Salvatierra, conde de: see Sarmiento de Soto- 
mayor, Garcia 
Sandford Orcas, Som, 117 
Sandusky, 258 
Sandy, Beds, 102 
Sargeant, Richard, 254 
Sarmiento de Sotomayor, Garcia, conde de Salva- 
tierra, 258 
Sarsden estate, Oxon, 111 
Savage family (Worcs), 124 
Savernake collection, 123 
Savings Banks, Lincs, 107 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, 106 
Saxmundham, Suff, 119 
Saxton, Anthony, 132 
Schools, records, etc., 101, x11, 125, 130, 240, 245, 
249; school boards, 106 
Scole, Norf, Boylands in, 120; Osmondeston in, 
ib., bis 
Scot, Sir John, Lord Scotstarvet, 241 
Scotland, 115; National Library of, roo; Scottish 
Register Office, 133; kings of: see Alexander III, 
David I, James II, William the Lion 
Scotstarvet, Lord: see Scot, Sir John 
Scott, John, 255 
» —— earl of Eldon, 256 
—— family of Brotherton, Angus, 133 
(Worcs), 124 
Screveton, Notts, rrr 
Scriveners’ company, record book of, 127 
` Scrooby, Notts, liberty of, 111; tithes, 110 
Seabury, Samuel, bp. of Connecticut, 157 
Seagry, Wilts, 123 
Seamen family (Som), 118 
Secker, Thomas, bishop of Oxford, 240, 255 
Sedan, 256 
Sedbury Park, Glos, 247 
Sedgfield, Durham, 257 
Sedgley, Staffs, 132; mines, fb.; tithes, id. 
Selfe family (Glos), 248 
Selkley, hundred of, Wilts, 123 dis 
Selston, Notts, tithes, rro 
Semley, Wilts, 123 
Senior, Nassau William, journal, 241 
Separatist movement, 254 
Seringapatam, 138 
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Sevenhampton, Glos, 247 bis 

Severn, river, 247 

Seymour, Sir George Hamilton, 136 

Shaddingfield, Suff, 119 

Shaftesbury, earl of see Cooper, Anthony Akby 

Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library, 131 

Shalbourne, Wilts, 123 bis 

—— Westcourt, Wilts, 128 

Shalford, Surrey, 130 

Shapwick, Som, 116 bis, 117 ter, 118 bis 

Shardlowes, Suff, 120 

Sharp, Bartholomew, Capt., journal, 258 

Shavington, Salop, 113 

Shaw, Berks, 104 

Sheffield, Yorks, 253 fer; City Library, 252, 253; 
parish records, 253 

‘Sheffield Independent, The’, 253 

Sheinton, Salop, tithes, 1:2 

Sheldon, William, 249 

Shelford, Notts, parish records, 111 

Shellingford, Berks, 104. 

Shelvocke, Salop, 113 

Shere, Surrey, parish records, 120 

Shillington, Beds, 102 

Shinfield, Berks, 104; tithes, 122 

Shipdon Lee, Bucks, 105 

Shiplake, Oxon, 103 

Shipston-on-Stour, Warws, 249; school records, 125 

‘Short Character of Charles the Second King of 
England, A’, 118 

Shrewsbury, Salop, 112, 113, 124; Borough 
Library, 130; Burial Board, 113; charity, ib. 
house of industry, 112; parish records, rrr; 
property in, 130; Society of Cymmrodorion, 
1b.; theatre, ib.; tithes, ib. 

Shrewton, Wilts, 123 

Shrimpton, J., 106 

Shrivenham, Berks, 104; hundred, ib. 

Shropshire: 122, 130 bis, 257 bis; County Record. 
Office, rrr; heraldic visitation, 137; judicial 
records, jb., licence to collect alms, 113; 
manors of earl of Darlington, rr2; maps, 
112 dis; Nursing Federation, 113; roads, 112; 
Surgical Home, 113; see also Salop ‘ 

Shurte, William, 131 

Sible Hedingham, Essex, Bloys in, 244; Graves 
Hall in, #5. 

Sibton, Suff, 119 bis 

Siddington, Glos, 248 

Silksworth, Durh, 136 

Silsoe, Beds, parish records, 102 

Silvius (or Wood) family, 122 

Simkin family (Staffs), 251 

Skelmersdale, Baron: see Bootle-Wilbraham, 
Edward 

Skipton-on-Swale, Yorks, 132 

Slapton, Northants, 129 


~ re ee 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Slaughter family (Glos), 247 

Sleaford, Lincs, 107 

Slipton, Northants, 137 

Smith, Sir Sidney, Admiral, 255 

Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
123 

——— of Antiquaries, 128 bis 

Solihull, Warws, 249; ' United Charities, fb. 

Solyards, Suff, 119 

"Some considerations . . . upon the means of 
civilizing the Highlands . . .’, rco 

‘Some examples of English handwriting’, 245 

Somerford, Wilts, enclosure, 123 

Somerset, 114, 115, 117, 246; Coal canal, 1173 
County Record Office, 114; Franceis estate, 
116; gaols, 118; judicial records, ;5.; lien: 
tenancy records, :b.; maps, 115, 117; Wharton 
estate, 137 

— —, Fitzroy Jas. Hy., Lord Raglan, 136 

"Somersetshire Illustrated', 115 

Sonning, Berks, 104 bis 

Sonldrop, Beds, 102 

Southam, Glos, parish records, 245 

Southampton, Lord: see Wriothesley 

South Brent, Som, 117 

Leverton, Notts, x11; parish records, 7b. 

Molton, Devon, 116 bis, 136 ; 

— — Newington, Oxon, enclosure, 

Southoult, Suff, r20 

Southouse family (Worcs), 124 

Southwark, Surrey, 120 bis; The Unicorn, 128 

Southwell, Notts, liberty, 111; union, fb. 

Spain, 256; inquisition in, 136; king of: see 
Philip IÍ 

Spalding, Lincs, prison, 108 

Sparkes, Suff, 120 

Sparsholt, Berks, 103, 104 dis | 

Sparrows Herne Hall, Herts, 106 

Spaxton, Som, 114, 116 

Spencer, the Hon. R. C., 136 bis 

Speen, Berks, 103 bis, 104 

Spilsby, Lincs, parish records, 107 

Stafford, ‘Staffs, Parliamentary army commissioners 
at, 251; William Salt Library, ib.; union, 249 

Staffordshire, 251; County Record Office, 248; 
mines in, 251 

Stafford's Hospital, Bucks, 105 

Stanford-on-Teme, Worcs, 124. 

Staniforth, John, 253 

* Stanley, Wilts, 123 bis 

Stannaries, 254 

Stannington, Yorks, 253 

Stansfield, Mrs., 136 

Stanwick, Northants, 129 

Stapleford Abbots, Essex, 242 bis 

Staplegrove, Som, 116, 117 

Staunton, Glos, Group Y Invasion Ctee, 248 

Staverton family, Berks, 103 








Stepney estate, Glam and Carms, 133 


` Sternfield, Suff, 119 


Sterry family (Essex), 243 

Stevenson, William (Notts), 129 

Steventon, Berks, 104 

Stewart, Robert, Viscount Castlereagh, 255 

Steyning, Sussex, 131 

Stisted Hall, Essex, 244 

Stitchcombe, Wilts, 123 

Stock, Thomas, 240 

Stocklinch Magdalen, Som, 116 bis 

Stockton, Salop, 113 

, Wilts, 123 ter; enclosure, ib.; parish records, ib. 

Stogursey, Som, 116, 118 

Stoke Albany, Northants, 129 

Stoke by Clare, Suff, 119 bis 

Nayland, Suff, 120 

Stoke-next-Guildford, Surrey, 120, 130 

Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs, 251; rectors of, i. 

Stoke Orchard, Glos, 248 

Stoke Poges, Bucks, 137 

Stoke with Chilton, Suff, 119 

Stone, Staffs, 251 bis; workhouse, 248 

Stonehouse, Glos, 246, 247, 248 (4); Court, 248 

Stonham Aspall, Suff, 120 

Stotfold, Beds, 105 

Stottesdon, Salop, tithes, 112 fer 

Stoulton, Worcs, school records, 125 

Stour, River, Navigation, 244 

Stourbridge, Worcs, school records, 125 

Stourport, Worcs, parish records, 125 

Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos, 248 

Strachey, John, 115 

Strachey family (Som), 115 

Stradbroke, Suff, 119, 120 

Strafford, earl of: see Wentworth, Thomas 

Strange, Sir John, roo 

Strangways family (Som), 118 

Stratfield Mortimer, Berks, 104 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, 136 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Warws, 131 bis; Birthplace 
Library, 15.; Dispensary, ib., Hospital, ib. 
Technical School, ib. à 

Straton Charity (Glos), 245 

Street, Som, 114 

Stretton, Salop, 112 

Stretton-en-le-Dale, Salop, 112 

Stroud, Glos, 248 ; fulling mills, 247 

Stuart, Sir Charles, Lieut.-Gen., 135 

Stubcroft, Suff, 119, 120 

Stumpe family, 122 

Stuston, Suff, 120; Common, i5.; Facons in, 76.; 
township of, i5. 

Subsidy rolls, 118 bis, 122 

Sucklay, Worcs, tithes, 124 

Sudan, 136 

Suez canal, 257 

Suffolk, 126; East Suffolk County Hall, 118 
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Suffolk, earl of: see Howard, Thomas 

earldom of, 122 

——— and Berkshire, earls of, 121, 122 

Sulgrave, Northants, 129 

Supply, The, 125 

Surrey, 122, 130, 137, 251; County Record Office, 
120 ; records of boards of guardians, 121. 

Sussex, ror bis, 131 bis, 137 

Sutton Coldfield, Warws, 131 

Sutton Courtney, Berks, 103 

Sutton-on-Trent, Notts, rrr 

Swallowfield, Berks, 104 

Sweffling, Suff, 120 

Sweden, volunteers to, 246 

Swindon, Glos, 248 

Symes, ‘Thomas, 247 

Synge family (Bridgnorth), 113 





"TADCASTER, Yorks, 132 

Taddington, Derb, 126 

Talaton, Devon, 115 (6), 116 (5) 
— — Franceis, Devon, 115 

"Talbot, Sir G., 240 

Talgarth, Brecs, 134 

Tamhorn, Staffs,.251 

Tamworth, Staffs, 251 

Tankerville, earl of, 113 

Taplow, Bucks, 105 

Tasley, Salop, 113 

Tattershall family, 122 

Taunton, Som, 117 bis 

St. James, Som, 116 

Taylor, Thomas, 119 

Taynton, Glos, 248 

Teichman, Denis P., 241 

Tenbury St. Michael, Worcs, school records, 125 
Tendring, Essex, lieutenancy papers, 245 
Termagant, H.M.S., 136 

Tetbury, Glos, 122, 246 bis 
‘Tettenhall, Staffs, Pendeford Hall, 251 
Teulon, Thos. A., 137 

Thames, river, 138, 255 

Thaxted, Essex, 244; Park Farm estate, ib. 
Therfield, Herts, rog 

Theydon Garnon, Essex, 242 (4) 
Thomas Coutts, the, 138 

Thornbury, Glos, 246 

Thorpe, Essex, 244 

Thorpe Abbot, Norf, rao 

—— Cornwallis, Suff, 119 





Thrandeston, Suff, 120; Ampners in, 119, 120; | 


Mavesons in, 120; Woodhall in, 119, 120 
Throckmorton, Worcs, 131 
Thurloxton, Som, 117 
Tibberton, Worcs, enclosure, 125 
Tibsworth, Beds, 102 
Tidenham, Glos, 247 bis 


Tidmington, Warws, parish records, 249 

Tilbury, Essex, defences at, 243 

Tilly, Salop, 113 

Tilty, Essex, 243 

Timberscombe, Som, 117 

Tipton, Staffs, mines, 132 

Tingewick, Bucks, 105 

Tirrell, Richard, 137 

Titherington, Chesh, 132 

"Tithes, 103, 106, 110, 112, 118, I21, 122, 123, X24, 
130, 132, 137, 243 ter, 249 

Tittenley, Salop, 113 

"Tivetshall, Suf, 119, 120 

"Tobago, B.W.I., 240 

Tockington, Glos, 248 

Toddington, Beds, roz 

Toledo, inquisition at, 136 

Tolleshunt Knights, Essex, 242 

Tombs family (Essex), 243 

Topp family (Wilts), 123 

Topsham, Devon, 117 

Torin, Robert, Captain, 138 

Tortworth, Glos, 246 (5) 

Toton, Notts, tithes, 110 

Tours, etc: England to Madeira, 136; France, 109, 
256; France and Germany, 136; France and 
Italy, 1818-19, 257; Wales, 248 

Towcester, Northants, St. Gregory’s court, 257 

Townshend, George, Viscount, 258 

Trantston, Paul Sixtus, graf zu Falckenstein, 240 

Tredington, Warws, 249 

Tregeare, Cornw, 116 bis 

Trench, Salop, 113 

Trenchard, William, 123 dis 

Trenfield family (Worcs), 124 

Treswell, Notts, rrr 

Trevisa, John de, 135 

Trevor family, 122 

Turnor, Exuperius, 128 

Turnpike trusts, papers, etc.: Bucks, 105; Glos, 
245; Lancs, 106; Lincs, 107, 108 bis, Notts, 
rro dis; Salop, 112, 113; Som, 117; Worcs, 125 

Turvin family (Herts), 106 

Turweston, Bucks, 105; enclosure, ib. parish 
records, 104 

"Tutbury, Staffs, honour of, 251 

"Tuxford, Notts, parish records, x1: 

Twyford, Berks, 104 

Tyers, Stephen, Cooper, 128 

Tynewell, Northants, 257 

Tynte estates, Som, 114 bis 

Tyrley, Staffs, 251 

Tysoe, Warws, parish records, 249 

Tytherington, Wilts, 122 


UBLEY, Som, 117 
Uffington, Berks, 103 bis, 104 
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Ufford, Suff, 119 

Ufton, Warws, tithes, 249 

Uganda, diaries of Lord Lugard, 240 
Ugglebarnby, Yorks, 132 

Upleadon, Glos, 247 

Upper Sapey, Worcs, 124 

— Slaughter, Glos, 247 

Stondon, Beds, farming accounts, 102 
Upton End, Beds, 102 

Noble, Som, tithes, 115 
Urbino, duke of, 254 








VALLADOLID, 256 

Vane, William Harry, earl of Darlington, 112 
Vassall, William, 253 

Venice, 257 

Vennington, Salop, r13 bis 

“Verulam and St. Albans, Antiquities of,’ 106 
Veteripont family, roo 

Victoria, Queen, 245 

Victory, H.M.S., 255 

Virley, Essex, 242 

Vizard Oldham family (Worcs), 124 


Wan ey, Berks, tithes, 103 

Wakes Colne. Essex, 243 

Walden, barony of, 122 

Waldershelf, Yorks, 253 

Wales, 133, 2573 Council of the Marches of, 137 

Walford, Salop, 113 bis 

Walgrave, Northants, 129 

Walkerslow, Salop, tithes, 112 

Wallingford, Berks, 104 

Wallop, Salop, 113 bis 

Walpole, Suff, 119 

—, Baron: see Walpole, Horatio, 239 

— Horatio, Baron Walpole, 239 

Waltham, Essex, 244 

Holy Cross, Essex, 242 dis 

— St. Laurence, Berks, 103 fer 

Walthamstow, Essex, 244 

Walton, Salop, tithes, 112 

——-, Brian, bishop of Chester, 126 

——- Cardiff, Glos, 248 bis 

Walton-le-Soken, Essex, 244 

Wanstead, Essex, 244 

Wanstrow, Som, 117 

Wantage, Berks, 104 

Ward, A. W., x13 

Warfield, Berks, 103 ier, 104 

Wargrave, Berks, 103 bis 

Warne, Rev. Win. L., 248 

Warwick, Warws: borough sessions records, 249; 
County Record Office, ib.; parish records, ib., 
bis; prior of St. Sepulchre, ió.; school records, 
ib. 





Warwickshire, 124, 131, 249; County Record 
Office, 249; militia, zb. 

Washingborongh, Lincs, corn rent award, 108 

Washington, George, 258 

Watford, Northants, 129 

Watson-Wentworth, Thomas, marquis of Rocking- 
ham, 252 

» Charles, marquis of Rockingham, 252, 253 

Wattlesborough, Salop, 113 

Watton Woodhall, Herts, 106 

Waugh family (Cumb), 125 

Webb, John, 114 

Wedmore, Som, 117 

Wednesbury, Staffs, 132; iron works, i5. 

Weedon, Northants, 129 

Weights and Measures acts, 105 

Weil, B. B., of Mafeking, 239 

Welbeck, Notts, 111 

Weldale family (Essex), 243 

Welford, Berks, 104 bis 

Wellesbourne, Warws, school record, 249 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 136 

—, Richard Colley, Marquis, 136 

Wellingborough (Northants), 129; enclosure, ib.; 
feoffees records, ib.; map, ib. 

Wellington, Salop, parish records, rrr 

— Som, 115 dis, 116 

Wells, Som, 117, 118 

Welshampton, Salop, 113; enclosure, 112; tithes, 
ib 





ib. 

Welsh Frankton, Salop, 113 

St. Donats, Glam, 133 

Wem, Salop, 113 bis; school records, 11r bis 

Wembdon, Som, 117 

Wenden Lofts, Essex, Duddenhoe Grange in, 244 

Wenlock, Salop, parish records, 111 

Wennington, Essex, 244 

Wentnor, Salop, 113 

Wentworth, Yorks, 253 ter; stewards of, ib. 

—, Sir Charles, 253 

——, Sir John, 137, 253 

—, Thomas, earl of Strafford, 252; London 
property of, 257 

Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, Charles William, 3rd 
(and sth) Earl Fitzwilliam, 252 

——, William and (and 4th) Earl Fitzwilliam, 252 

Wentworth Woodhouse, York, 252 dis 

muniments, 252 

Wenvoe, Glam, 133 

Wesley family, 255 

West, Thomas, Lord La Warr, 246 

Westbroke, Berks, 103 

West Bromwich, Staffs, 251 

West Buckland, Som, 116 

Westbury, Salop, 113 bis 

——, Wilts, 123; voters in, 240 

Westbury-on-Trym, Glos, 250 

Westcott, Surrey, 130 
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West Dean, Wilts, 123 ; rector of, ib. 
—— Enborne, Berks, 103 

Western family (Essex), 245 

West Falton, Salop, 113 

— — Grimstead, Wilts, 123 

——— Ham, Essex, 243, 244 

—— Hannam, Glos, 250 

—— Hanney, Berks, 104 

— — Hendred, Berks, 104 
Westhope, Salop, x11 

Westhorpe, Suff, 119 

West Indies, 258; trade with, 138 
Westleton, Suff, 119 bis 

West Mersea, Essex, 244. bis 

— — Monkton, Som, 114, 116, 117 
Westmorland, 121 

Weston, Northants, 129 

—— Favell, Northants, 129 
Westoning, Beds, shopkeeper's accounts, 102 
West Retford, Notts, rrr 

——— Riding: see Yorkshire 
Wetheringsett, Suff, 120 

Wexford, county, 252 

Whaddon, Bucks, 105 

Whampoa, China, 138 

Wharton estate, Som, 137 

—— MSS., 114 

Whitchurch, Bucks, 105 

——, Salop, 113, 128 

Whitehead family (Lancs), 257 
White Roothing, Essex, 242 bis 
—— Waltham, Berks, 104 
Whitfield, George, 255 

Whitgreave family (Staffs), 251 
Whitley, Som, 114, 118 
Whitminster, Glos, 248 

Whitmore, Staffs, 251 : 
Wichenford, Worcs, tithes, 124 
Wickham, Suff, 120 
Wickhambrook, Suff, Giffords in, 120 
Wickham Market, Suff, 120 

— — Skeith, Suff, 119 

Wickwar, Glos, 246 (4) 

——- Borough, Glos, 246 

——— Foreign, Glos, 246 bis 
Widford, Essex, Hylands estate, 244 
Wigley family (Worcs), 124 
Wigmarsh, Salop, 113 

Wigmore, Heref, honour of, 125 
Wilberforce, William, 106 

—— [William], 132 

Wilby, Suff, 119, 120 

—— Leet, Suff, 120 

William Henry, duke of Gloucester, 135 
——— the Lion, charter of, 133 
Williamson, George, Lt.-Gen., 135 
Willian, Herts, 106 

Willis, Browne, 246 


Willoughby de Broke, Lord, 106 
Wills, 105, 111, 113, 114 fer, 116, 117 (5), 122, 126, 


137 

Wilsford, Wilts, 123 

Wilshere MSS. (Beds), 102 

Wilson, Col., 258 

——, C. Rivers, 256 

—, H. J., of Sheffield, 253 

—— family (Yorks), 253 

Wilton Park, Bucks, 257 

Wiltshire, 117, 137; County Record Office, 121; 
estates of earls of Suffolk and Berkshire, ib. 

‘Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine’, 124 

Wimbledon, Surrey, 137 

Winchcombe, Glos, 248 

——, Frances, 104 

——, James, clothier, 247 

— —, Nathaniel, 246 

—— family (Glos), 247 

Winchester, diocese of, 137; steward’s accounts, 
ib. bp. of: see Hoadley, Benjamin 

——, marquis of: see Paulet, William 

—— school, scholars of, 240 

Windebank, Sir Francis, 252 

Windsor, Berks, parliamentary papers, 103; 
quarter sessions, ib. See also New Windsor, Old 
Windsor 

Forest, 103 fer 

Winford, Som, 246 bis 

Wing, Bucks, 105 

Wingfield, Suff, 119, 120 

Winnington family (Worcs), 124 

Winslow, Bucks, 105 

Winsford, Som, 117 

Winterbotham family (Glos), 248 

Winterbourne, Glos, 247 

Winwick, Northants, 122, 257 

Witchell, Jonathan, clothier, 248 

Withermarsh, Suff, 120 

Witley, Surrey, 130 

Wiveliscombe, Som, 117 

Wivenhoe, Essex, parish records, 245 

Wix, Essex, 243, 244 

Wixford, Warws, 249 

Wixoe, Suff, Waterhall in, 120 

Wokingham, Berks, 103, 104 bis 

Wolfe, James, 258 

Wolseley, Garnet, Viscount, 136 

Wolverhampton, Staffs, 131 

Wolverley, Worcs, enclosure, 125; tithes, 124. 

Wombourne, Staffs, 132; Swindon Forge, ib. 

Wood family: see Silvius 

Woodchester, Glos, 122, 246 ter, 248 bis 

Woodcote, Salop, 113; parish records, 112 

— — Green Common, Worcs, enclosure, 125 

Woodford, Essex, 242 

Woodhall, Herts, 105 
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Woodhall, Suff, 119 

Woodham, Surrey, 120 

Walter, Essex, 244 

Woodhead, Stirlingshire, 133 

Woodmancote, Glos, parish records, 245 

Woodspene, Berks, 103 

Woolaston, Glos, 247 

Woolavington, Som, 116, 117 bis 

—— Throckmorton, Som, 117 

Woollaston, Salop, Edward Donne’s Charity, 113 

Woolley, Som, 117 

Woolstone, Glos, parish records, 245 

Woottens, Suff, 119 

Wootton, Beds, 102; charity, 102 

———, Norf, 122 

——, Salop, tithes, 112 G 

Worcester, Worcs, 124 bis; County Record Office, 
ib. : 

Worcestershire, 124 (5), 125, 131, 1373 County 
Record Office, 124; highway board, 125 

Archaeological Society, 125 

Worksop, Notts, union, 111 

Wormingford, Essex, 243 

Wormleighton, Warws, school records, 249 

Worthen, Salop, 113 bts : 

Wotton-under-Edge, Glos, 248, 250; clothier of, 
ib. 

Wraxall, Som, 114 

Wraysbury, Bucks, ros 

Wrentham Poynings, Suff, 120 

Wrestlingworth, Beds, 106 

Wrickton, Salop, tithes, 112 

Wrington, Som, 116, 117 bis 








Wriothesley family, estates, 110 


© Writtle, Essex, 244; coroners’ records, 245 


Wroughton, Wilts, 123, 247 

Wroxeter, Salop, 112 

Wyke Champflower, Som, 118 
Wykingham, Berks, tithes, 103 
Wyndham, William, Lord Grenville, 135 
Wynn, J., 131 

Wynter family (Glos), 248 


YAGDON, Salop, 112 

Yale, Elihu, 138 

Yardley, Warws, 249 

Yates, John, 105 

Yattendon, Berks, 104 

Yatton, Som, 117 

Yeaton, Salop, tithes, 112 

Yelverton, Norf, 122 

Yorkleton, Salop, 130 

York, Yorks, ror; cathedral, treasurer of, £6.; 
election, 132; hospital, 251; Ouse bridge, 132 

York, Chesapeake Bay, 258 

York, duke of: see Frederick Augustus 

Yorkshire: ior, 122, 132, 137 tr, 252, 2573 
Fitzwilliam, estates, 252; Wentworth-Wode- 
house ‘muniments, ib.; West Riding: election, 
252; lord lieutenant of, ib., constables in, 253 

Yoxford, Suff, 129 

Yatradyfodog, Glam, 133 


ZACHARY family (Warws), 131 
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